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^aiigi which in books they write at the present tinid 

all is desolate, no settled popnlation whatever remaining^^ 
Decanse of the Mnghnls and the Auzbegs.^ 

Farghana is a small country,^ abounding in grain and fruits*; 
It is girt round by mountains except on the west, i.r. towards 
Khujand and Samarkand, and in winter'^ an enemy can enter 
only on that side. 

The Saihun River (darya) commonly known as the Water 
of Khujand, comes into the country from the north-east, flows 
westward through it and after passing along the north of 
Khujand and the south of Fanakat,^ now known as Shahrukh- 
iya, turns directly north and goes to Turkistan. It does not, 

^ The Hai. MS. and a good many of the W.d-B. !MSS. here write AStrar. 
[Autrar like Taraz was at some time of its existence known as Yangi (New),] 
Taraz seems to have stood near the modern Aiiliya*Ita ; AlmSligh, — Metro- j 
poll tan see of the Nestorian Church in the I4tli. century, — to have been thoi 
old capital of Kuldja, and Almatu (var. Almati) to have been where Vemoe ; 
(Vierny) now is. Almallgh and Almatu owed their names to the apple j 
{aima), Cf. Bretschneider’s Mediaeval Geography p. 140 and T.R. (Eiias and 
Eoss)'’S.h.«,' ■ . . „ , 

- Mu^Md n Atizheg fihaidm, I take this, the first oifercti opportunity ci 
mentioning (i) that in transliterating Turk! words I follow Ttirki lettering' 
because I am not competent to choose amongst systems winch e.g. here, rcpro* 
duce Auzbeg as Czbcg, Ozbeg and Euzbeg ; and {2) that style being part of an 
autobiography, I am compelled, in pressing back the Memoirs cm Btb«r*s 
Turk! mould, to retract from the wording of the western scholars, Erskine ami 
de Coiirteilie. Of tliis compulsion Babur's bald phrase Mughid u Afub^g ^ 
jikfddJn provides an illustrabon. Each earlier translator has expressed hk | 
meaning -with more finish tlan he himself; by c« fikai *ubm 4 ] 

{MugMi I#) AuAf&g, improves on Babur, since the three towns lay in the tide- ^ 
way of nomad passage {‘ubilr) east and west ; Erskine writes “ in consequence j 
of tife incursions etc. and deC. grace mix ravages cimmus " etc. i 

^ ^dmyler (ii, 54) gives the extreme length of the valley as atK>at itk) mileJ 1 
and Its., width, at its widest, as ^5 miles. 1 

^ Following a manifestly ckneal error in the Second W.d-B, the Akbut^ I 
ndma ind the Menis. are mdthmt the seasonal limitation, in wint&J' 
Babiir Ixere excluch^ from winter rentes one he knew well, the Khiclhilk Pass ; 
on the O'dier hand Kostenko says tlai this Is open all the vear round. Doi» 
this contradiction Indicate climatic clange ? (C/. I. 546 and note ; A.H. Bib. 

Ind. eel, i, 85 (H. Beveridge i, 221) aid, for an a.ccomit of the passes round 
Farghtoa, Kostenko's Tmkistdn Region Tables of Content^:,} 

« Var. Banakat,, ' litokAncl..; fif 

—Irt..) aajtti, to 
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any sea^ but sinks into the sands, a considerable distance 
fi fthe town of] Turkistan. 

irghana has seven separate townships, ^ five on the south 
:wo on the north of the Sailjun. 

■ those on the south, one is Andijan. It has a central 
ion and is the capital of the Farghana country. It pro- 
s much grain, fruits in abundance, excellent grapes and 
.ns. In the melon season, it is not custom^ to sell them 
at the beds.® Better than the Andijan nashpaft,^ there is 

After Samarkand and Kesh, the fort** of Anchjan is t e 

St in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Transoxiana). It has three gates, 
■itadel iark) is on its south side. Into it water goes by 
channels ; out of it, it is strange that none comes at even 
,gle place.® Round the outer edge of the ditch runs a 
fled highway ; the width of this highway divides the fort 
the suburbs surrounding it* 

.dijSD has good hunting and fotalingt its pheasants grow to,. 

..pa sf 

% Erskine to iindtrstand rfrciHTiation of the Saihun which he 

01 ...tue Ama into 

K I O MS 215 f. 2 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. MS. 317 f- 16 and 

more 

or ..a.. 


^ 1 i4.m.P,¥CLi¥BS "D* 


1 ilashmir) — 

Afghan, J.e. the walM tffvm i chiqmas- Second 

tarnau su ktrar.bit ajM . V j jj .a/«& ast kah 
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SO surprisingly fat that rumour has it four people could not 
finish one they were eating with its stew.^ 

Andijanis are all Turks, not a man in town or bazar but 
knows Turki. The speech of the people is correct for the pen ; 
hence the writings of Mir * All-shir Nawa'T,'^ though he was bred 
and grew up in Hiri (Harat), are one with their dialect. Good 
looks are common amongst them. The famous musician, 
Khwaja Yusuf, was an Andijani." The climate is malarious ; 
in autumn people generally get fever.* 

Again, there is AQsh (Ush), to the south-east, inclining to 
east, of Andijan and distant from it four yigliSck by road.^’ It 
has a fine climate, an abundance of running w’aters® and a 
most beautiful spring season. Many traditions have their rise 


of loess. Here, obeying his Persian source, Mr, Erskine writes “ stone-faccnl 
ditch ** ; M. de C. obeying his TnrkI one, bord extericuf.*' 

^ qnghdwal dsh-hinasl blla. Ask-ktna, a diminutive of ask, focRi, is tlie rice 
and vegetables co.mmonly served with the bird. Kostenko i, 2S7 gives a 
recipe for what seems dsh-Mna, 

^ b. 1440 ; d. 1500 AD. ■ ^ 

3 , Ytsnf was in the service of BS 5 -sunghar Mirza SMkmkhi (d. S37 ah,- 
1434 AD.), C/. Daiilat Shah's Memoirs of the Poets {Brovme) pp. 340- and 

350-r,:{H..B.) 

guzldr aU buMk Mb buhlr. Second W,-i-B. {I.O. 217 f. 2) here and tm 
f. 4 has read Tnrk! guz, eye, for Tnrki gnz or goz, antEmn. It has here a gloss 
not in the Haidari,b§.d or Kehr's MSS. {Cf Mems, p. 4 note.) This gloss 
may be one*of HumSynn's numerons notes and may have been preservid in 
the Elphmstone Codex, font the fact cannot now be known because of the lor.s 
of the two folios already noted. (See Von Schwara and Kostenko concerning 
the antiimn fever of Transoxiana.) ■■ 

® The Fers. trss. render ylghdck by farsang ; Ujfalvy also takes the pgkdeM 
and the farsang as having a common eqnivalent of about 6 Mionkires, B&buf 
statements in yJghdsh however, when tested by ascertained distances, ilo »c 
work out into the farsang of font miles or the kiiomHre of 8 Ail. to 
miles. The ylgMck appears to foe a variable estimate of distance, sometimi 
indicating the time occupied on a given jonrney, at others the tlistance I 
which a man's voice will carry. (C/. ITjfalvy ExpMiiian scieniifiqm ii, 179* 
Von 'Schwarz p. 124 and de C/s Diet, s,n. ftghdek. In the present instance, 
Bi.bnr's 4 eqnalled 4 1 . the distance from A fish to Andijtn slioukl be al)oi 

16 m, ; font it is 33 m. if fm» 50 versts, (Kostmko ii* 33,} I find BSbw 
yighdeh to vary from about 4 m. to nearly 8 m. 

® dqdr sit, the irrigation channels on ivliich in Turklstln all cultivath. 
depends. Major-General Gfirard writes, (Eeport of the Pamir Boimdaiy to* 
mission, p. 6,) **Osh is a charming little town, resembling IsIfimfiljM in K ftsliH; 
—-everywhere the same mass of mnniag water, in small canals, bordered * li 
willow, poplar and mnlfoeny/* He, saw the Aq BCIrS, the White molf tm* s 
of all these running watexB, as a ** bright, stony, trout-stream Br, Stcir 
it as a ** broad, tossing rivar/' (Buried Cities of Kliotan, p *454 Cf. Iih.lm 
vi, cap. Fargh&na : Kestenko I, 104 ; Yon Schwarz s,nn. 
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in its excellencies*^ To the south-east of -the availed town 
iqurghan) lies a symmetrical monotain, known as the Bara 
Koh;^ on the top of this,' SL Mahmud -Khan built a retreat 
{(lajra') and lower down, on .its shoulder, I, in 902 AH. ( 1496 AD.) 
built another, having a porch*. Though his lies the higher, 
mine is the better placed, the whole of the town and the suburbs 
•being at its foot 

The Andijan torrent® goes to Andijan after having traversed 3- 
the suburbs of Aush* Orchards {baghat}^ lie along both its 
banks ; all the Aush gardens (baghlar) overlook it ; their 
violets are very fine ; they have running waters and in spring 
are most beautiful with the blossoming of many tulips and roses. 

On the skirt of the Bara-koh is a mosque called the Jauza 

^ Aushntng fazUaiidd khaili aJtddift wdrid dur. Second W.-i-B. (I.O. 217 
f. 2) FazUat-i-Aush akadis wdrid asi. Mems. (p. 3) The excellencies of Usb 
are celebrated even in the sacred traditions.'' M 6 ms. (i, 2) “ On cite beaucoitp 
de traditions qui ceUbre^it r excellence de ce climatF Ansh may be mentioned 
in the traditions on account of places of pilgrimage near it ; Babur’s meaning 
may be merely that its excellencies are tradition^. C/. UJfaivy ii» 172. 

2 Most travellers into Farghana comment on Babur’s account of it. One 
much discussed point is the position of the Bara Koh. The personal observa- 
tions of Ujfalvy and Schuyler led them to accept its identification with the 
rocky ridge known as the Takht-i-sulaiman. I venture to supplement this 
by the suggestion that Babur, by Bara Koh, did not mean the whole of the 
rocky ridge, the name of which, Takht-i-sulaiman, an ancient name, must 
Jave been known to him, but one only of its four marked summits. Writing 
of the ridge Madame Ujfalvy says, ** II y a quatre sommets dont le plus elevi 
est le troisidme comptant par le nord** WTiich summit in her sketch (p, 327) 
is the third and highest is not certain, but one is so shewn that it may be 
the third, may be the liighest and, as being a peak, can be described as sym- 
letrical i.e. Babur’s mauzmu For this peak an appropriate name would be 
iara Koh. 

If the name Bara Koh could be restricted to a single peak of the 
akhtri-sulamian ridge, a good deal of earlier confusion would be cleared 
* way, concerning which have written, amongst others, Ritter (v, 432 and 
32) ; Reclus (vi. 54) ; Schuyler {ii, 43) and those to vrhom these three refer, 
or an excellent account, graphic with pen and pencil, of Farghana and of 
ush see Madame Ujfaivy's De Paris d Samarcande cap. v. 

® f This is a precise word since the Aq BurE (the White Wolf), in a rela- 
t 'ely short distance, falls from the Kurdun Pass, 13,400 ft, to Aush, 3040 ft. 
a..d thence to Aiidiji,n, 1380 ft. C/, Kostenko i, 104; Huntingdon in 
i mpelly’s Explorations in Turkistdn p, 179 and the French military map 
o 104. 

Whether Babur's words, bdghdt, bdgkldr and bdghcka h^ separate sig- 
ni ations, such as orchard, vineyard and ordinary garden ix, garden-plots 
of s* -all size, I am not able to say but what appears fairly clear is that when 
he writes bdgkdt u hdghlar he means all sorts of gardens^ just as when writes 
begat u beglan he means begs of all ranks • ■ 
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Masjid (Twin Mosque).^ Between this mosque and the towji, 
a great main canal flows from the direction of the hill. Below 
the outer court of the mosque lies a shady and delightful clover- 
meadow where every passing traveller takes a rest. It is the 
joke of the ragamuffins of Au.sh to let out water from tin; 
canal® on anyone happening to fall asleep in the meadow. A 
very beautiful stone, waved red and white'® was found in the 
Bara Koh in ‘Umar Shaikh Miraa's latter days ; of it are made 
knife handles, and clasps for belts and many other things. 
For climate and for pleasantness, no township in all Farghana 
equals Aush. 

Again there is MarghlnSn; seven ylghach^ by road to the west 
of Andijan, — a fine towmship full of good things. Its apricot.5 
{aitrUk) and pomegranates are most excellent. One sort of 
pomegranate, they call the Great Seed {Dma-i-kalSn); its 
sweetness has a little of the pleasant flavour of the small apricot 
{zard~alu) and it may be thought better than the Semnan pome- 
Foi. 3/'. granate. Another kind of apricot (aiirtik) they drj' after stoning 
it and putting back the kernel they then call it siiblanl ; it is 
very; palatable. The hunting and fowling of Marghinan are 
good ; aq klytk^ are had close by. Its people are Sarts,’’ boxers, 

i Madame Ujfaivy has sketched a possible successor. Schuyler found tv- x 
mosques at the foot ol TaMit-t-sulaimfm, perhaps Babur^s Jauza ;^!asjirL 
.. ■ . ^ sMk-ftVidm stf ftlymiar, 

® Ribbon Jasper, presumably. 

* Kostenko (ii. 30), 7i|. versts i.e. 47 m. 4I fur. by the Postal Road. 

5 Instead of their own kernels, the Second W.d-B. stuffs the apricots, in a 
fashion well known in India byMtlMnt-, with almonds (magiis-s Idle 

Turk! wording however allows the return to the apricots of their own ke riteb. 
and Mr. Rickmers tells me that apricots so stuffed were often Hcai by liiin in 
the Zar-afshtn Valle^^. My husband has shewn me that NiijSmi in his Malt 
Faikar appears to refer to the other fashion, that of inserting almoncls 

** I gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart, 

Plump and sweet as honey in inlik ; 

Their substance ga%^e the liisciousness of figs, 

In their hearts -were the kernels of almonds,'’ 

® What this name represents is. one of a considerable number of points in 
the Babur-'fmma I am unable to decide, Ktytk is a comprehensive name 
(cf* Shaw's Vocabulary) ; &q klflk might mean wkiie sheep or wkiie It is 
rendered in the Second here, by uhu-i-wiriq and on f . 4, by aku-fs^fedn 

Both^ these names Mr. Erskiae has translated by “white dkr/' but he 
mentions that the first is said to mean afgSH f.e. ovis poll, and refers to 
de Pallas iv» 335. 

Concerning this much discussed word, Btbur's testimony is of service* 
It seems to me that he iises_ it merely of those settled in toivns {vliiages) and 


noi^y and turbulmt. Most of the noted bullies (jan^raldr) of 
Samarkand and Ihikhara are Margljinanis. The author of the 
Hidayat* was from Rashdan, one of the villages of .\farghTnan. 

Again there is Asfaraj in the hill-country and nine jFgMr/i - 
by road somli-west of Marghfnan. It has running waters, 
lK;autifnl little gardens (baghcha) and many fruit-trees but 
ahnonds for the most part in its orchards. Its people are all 
Persian-speaking® Sarts. In the hills some two miles [birshar‘t) 
to the south of the town, is a piece of rock, known as the Mirror 
Stone.'* It is some lo arm-lengths {qdrl) long, as high as a man 
in parts, up to his waist in others. Everything is reflected by it 
as by a mirror. The Asfara district {wilayat) is in four sub- 
divisions {balak) in the hili-country', one Asfara, one Warukh, 
one Sukh and one Hushyar. When Muhammad S/i«f6aaf 
Khan defeated Si. Mahmud Khan and Alacha Khan and took 
Tashkint and Shahrukhiya,® I went into the Sukh and Hushyar Foi. 
hill-country and from there, after about a year spent in great 
misery, I set out {‘a^zwaf) for Kabul.® 

Again there is Khujand,^ twenty-five ylghach by road to the 


vltliout any reference to tribe or nationality. I am not sure that he uses it 
always as a noun ; he writes of a Sirt ktshl, a Sart person.: : His ; Asfara Ste 
may have been Tnrki-speaking settled Turks and his MarghiiiS.nI onp Persian-; 
speaking Tdjiks, C/. Shaw’s Vocabulary ; Slirt ; Schuyler i, 104 and 
note ; Xalivklne’s Hisfom du de Khokand p. 45 n. Von Schw'arz sm,; 

Kostenko i» 2S7 ; FetzhoM's Turkistan p. 32. 

* Shaikh Burhami’cl-dm ^kliQUwh :h. circa 530 am. (1135 ad.) d, 593 ah. 
1 1 1 97 a 04 , S« Hamilton’s Midttyat, 

® The direct distance, measured on the map. appears to foe about 63 m. 
bat tile road makes. iHmif round mountain spurs. Mr. Brskine appended 
here, to the fursan^ ** of his Persian source, a note concerning the reduction 
of Tatar and Indian measures to English ones. It is rendered the less 
apphcable by the variability of the yigMckt the equivalent for a farsmg 
presumed by the Persian translator. 

3 ilai. MS. Farsl-iBX The Elph, MS. and all those examined of the 
W.-i-B. omit the word Farsi; some writing koB (mountaineer) for gtdL I judge 
that Bibiir at hrst omitted the word Farsh smee It is entered in the Hai. MS. 
ato've the vrord fw’l. It w’'ouki have been useful to Hitter (vli, 733) and to 
IJjfaIvy (ii, 176}. C/. Kostenko i, 287 on the variety of languages spoken by 
SSfts* 

* Of the Mirror Stone neither Fedtschenko nor Ujfalvy could get news. 

s Babur distinguishes here between Tashkint and Shahrukhiyn. Cf, t 3 

anil note to PanS'kat. 

« He left the hiil-country above Sdkh in Muhatram 910 ah. (mid-June 

I 504 AD.). 

^ p'or a good account of Khujand see Kostenko i, 346. 
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west of Andijan and twenty-five ylghach east of Samarkand.^ 
Khujand is one of the ancient towns ; of it were Shaikh Maslahai 
and Khwaja Kamal.^ Fruit grows well there; its pomegranates 
are renowned for their excellence ; people talk of a Khujand 
pomegranate as they do of a Samarkand apple ; just now how- 
ever, Marghlnan pomegranates are much met with.® The 
walled town {qurghan) of Khujand stands on high ground , the 
Saihun River flows past it on the north at the distance, may 
be, of an arrow’s flight.^ To the north of both the towm and 
the river lies a mountain range called Munughul;^ people sa}' 
there are turquoise and other mines in it and there are many 
snakes. The hunting and fowling-grounds of Khujand are 
first-rate ; dq kiytk,^ bughH-iuciTdly*^ pheasant and hare are all 
had in great plenty. The climate is very malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever people rumour it about that the very 
sparrows get fever and say that the cause of the malaria is the 
mountain range on the north (i.e. Munughul). 

Kand-i-badam (Village of the Almond) is a dependency of 
Khujand ; though it is not a township {qasba} it is rather a good 

1 Khujand to Andean 187 m. 2 fur. {Kostenko ii, 29-31) and, helped out by 

the time-table of the Transcaspian Railway, from Khujand to Samarkand 
appears to be some i $4 m. sJ fur. » 

2 Both men are still honoured in Khujand (Kostenko 1, 348). For Khwaja 

Kamaks Life and Dlwan, see Rieu ii, 632 and Ouseley's Persian Poets p. 192. 
Cf. f. 836 and note. * 

2 kiib artuq dur, perhaps brought to Hindustan where Babur wrote the 
statement. 

^ Turkish arrow-flight, London, 179^, 4S2 yards. 

5 I have found the following forms of this name, — Hai. MS., Mtnughd ; 
Pers. trans. and Mems., Myoghil ; Ilminsky, M:tugh:l ; Mtougliuil ; 

Reclus, Schuyler and Kostenko, Mogul Tau ; Nalivkine, “ d’apres Fed- 
tschenko,” Mont Mogoi ; Fr. Map of 1904, M. Muzbek. It is the western^end 
of the Kurama Range (Kindir Tau), which comes out to the bed of the Sir, is 
26f miles long and rises to 4*^0 ^t. (Kostenko, i, loi). \ on Schwarz describes 
it as being quite bare ; various writers ascribe climatic evil to it, 

® Pers. trans. ahu-i-safed, Cf. f. 36 note. 

7 These words translate into Cevvus mardl, the Asiatic AVapiti, and to tins 
Babur may apply them. Dictionaries explain mardl as meaning hind oi doe 
but numerous books of travel and Natural History show that jt has wider 
application as a generic name, i.e. deer. The two words hughu and maval 
appear to me to be used as e.g. drake and duck are used. Mardl and duck can 
both imply the female sex, but also both are generic, perhaps primarily so. 
Cf. for further mention of hughu-fnaydl f . 219 and f. 276. For uses of the word 
mafdl, the writings e.g.oi Atkinson, Kostenko (hi, 6g), Lyddeker, Littledale, 
Selous, Ronaldshay, Church (Chinese Turkistan), Biddulph (Forsythes Mission) . 

s Cf. t 2 and note. 
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approach to one (5as5ac/m), Its almonds are excellent, hence 

its name ; they all go to Hormuz or to Hindustan. It is five or Foi. 4^. 

six east of Khujand. 

Between Kand-i-badam and Khujand lies the waste known as 
Ha Darwesh. In this there is always wind ; from it 

wind goes always (hamesha) to Marghlnan on its east ; from it 
wind comes continually (ddHm) to Khujand on its west,^ It has 
violent, whirling winds. People say that some darweshes, en- 
countering a whirlwind in this desert,^ lost one another and 
kept crying, “ Hay Darwesh ! Hay Darwesh till all had perished, 
and that the waste has been called Ha Darwesh ever since. 

Of the townships on the north of the Saihun River one is 
Akhsi. In books they write it Akhsiklt^ and for this reason the 

^ Schuyier (ii, 3), 18 m. 

2 Hai. MS. Hamesha hu deshttd yllbdr dur, Marghlndnghd him shavql dur, 
hamesha mundm yil hdrur ; Khujandghd him ghavxhl dur, ddHm mundln yU 
hUur. ^ 

This is a puzzling passage . It seems to say that wind always goes east and 
west from the steppe as from a generating centre. E. and de C. have given it 
alternative directions, east or west, but there is little point in saying this of 
wind in a valley hemmed in on the north and the south. Babur limits his 
statement to the steppe lying in the contracted mouth of the Farghana valley 
{pace Schuyler ii, 51) where special climatic conditions exist such as (a) differ- 
ence in temperature on the two sides of the Khujand narrows and currents 
resulting from this difference, — (i>) the heating of the narrows by sun-heat 
reflected from the Mogoi-tau, — and [c) the inrush of westerly wind over 
Mirza Rabat. Local knowledge only can guide a translator safely but Babur's 
directness of speech compels belief in the significance of his words and this 
particularly when w'hat he says is unexpected. He calls the Ha Barwesh a 
whirling wind and this it still is. Thinkable at least it is that a strong westerly 
current (the prevailing wind of Farghana) entering over Mirza Rabat and 
becoming, as it does become, the whirlwind of Ha Darwesh on the hemmed-in 
steppe, — becoming so perhaps by conflict with the hotter indraught through 
the Gates of Khujand — might force that indraught back into the Khujand 
Narrows (in the way e.g, that one Nile in flood forces back the other), and at 
Khumnd create an easterly current. All the manuscripts agree in writing 
to Marghinan and to {ghd) Khujand. It may be observed that, looking 
at the map, it appears somewhat strange that Babur should take, for his 
wind objective, a place so distant from his (defined) Ha Darwesh and seem- 
ingly so screened by its near hills as is Marghinan. But that westerly winds are 
prevalent in Marghinan is seen e.g. in Middendorff's Einblihhe in den Farghana 
Thai (p. 1 1 2). C/. Reclus vi, 547; Schuyler ii, 51 ; Cahun's Hisioira du 

Khanat de Khokand^, 28 and Sven Hedin's Asie7i*s Wusten s,n. bmdn, 

^ bddiya ; a word perhaps selected as punning on had, wind. 

^ Le. Akhsi Village. This word is sometimes spelled Akhsikis but as the 
old name of the place was Akhsi-kint, it may be conjectured at least that the 
sd'l masallam of Akhsikis represents the three points due for the nun and 
id of hint,, Of those writing Akhsildt may be mentioned the Hai, and Kehr's 
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poet Asiru-d-dm is known as AhhsikW^ After Andijan no town- 
ship in Farghana is larger than AkhsL It is nine by 

road to the west of Andijan, *Umar Shaikh Mlrza made it his 
capital.^ The Saihun River flows below its walled town 
iquvghdn). This stands above a great ravine (buland jar) and it 
has deep ravines {Hmtiq jarldr) in place of a moat. When ^Umar 
Shaikh Mlrza made it his capital, he once or twice cat other 
ravines from the outer ones. In all Farghana no fort is so* 
strong as Akhsl. "^Its suburbs extend some two miles further 
FoL 5. than the walled town.^ People seem to have made of Akhsl the* 
saying (misal), “ Where is the village ? Where are the trees?’' 
(Dih htjd? Dirakhtm kiijd?) Its melons are excellent ; they 



call one kind Mir Timuri ; whether in the world there is another 
to equal it is not known. The melons of Bukhara are famous ; 
when I took Samarkand, I had some brought from there and 
some from Akhsl ; they were cut up at an entertainment and 
nothing from Bukhara compared with those from Akhsl. The 
fowling and hunting of Akhsl are very good indeed; dq hlytk 
abound in the waste on the Akhsl side of the Saihun ; in the 
jungle on the Andijan side bughii-mardl,^ ^h.e2.sBXit and hare are 
had, all in very good condition. 

Again there is Kasan, rather a small township to the north 
of Akhsl, From Kasan the Akhsi water comes in the same way 
as the Andijan water comes from Aush. Kasan has excellent 
air and beautiful little gardens As these gardens all 

lie along the bed of the torrent {sd't} people call them the fine 
front of the coat.”^ Between Kasanis and Aushis there is rivalry 
about the beauty and climate of their townships. 

MSS. (the Elph. MS. here has a lacuna) the Zafar-nama (Bib. Ind. i, 44) and 
Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 270) ; and of those writing the word with the 
mp^salla^^a (i.e* as Akhsikis), YaquFs Diet, i, 162, Reinaud’s Abii’I-feda I. ii, 
225-6, liminsky (p. 5) departing from his source, and I.O. Cat. (Ethe) No. 1029. 
It may be observed that Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 280) writes Banakas for 
Banakat. For Asiru’d-din AkhslUti, see Rieu n, 563 ; Daulat Shah (Browne) 
p. 12 1 and Ethe I.O. Cat. No. 1029. 

1 Measured on the French military map of 1904, this mB,y be 80 kiL 
50 miles. 

2 Concerning several difficult passages in the rest of Babur's account of 
Akhsi, see Appendix A. 

® The W.-i-B. here translates bughu-mardl by gazawn and t^-^ same word Is 
entered, under-line, in the Hai, MS, C/. f, 36 and note d note. 

^ posim pesh b:r:h. This obscure Persian pkras^^®f_^ in the 
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In the mountains round Farghana are excellent summer- 
pastures iytlaq). There, and nowhere else, the tabalghu ^ grows, 

^ tree (yJghach) with red bark; they make staves of it; they FoL 
make bird-cages of it; they scrape it into arrows;^ it is an 
excellent wood (y^ghdch) B.nd is carried as a rarity^ to distant 
places. Some books write that the mandrake ^ is found in these 
mountains but for this long time past nothing has been heard 
of it. A plant called Ay^ aftU^ and having the qualities of the 
mandrake {mihr-giydh)yis heard of in Yitx-kint f it seems to be 


{a) W.-i-B. I.O, 215 and 217 {i,e, both versions) reproduce the phrase. 

(6) W.-i-B. MS., quoted by Erskine, p. 6 note, postm-i mish hurra. 

(c) Leyden’s MS, Trs., a sheepskin mantle of five lambskins. 

{d) Mems., Erskine^ p. 6, a mantle of five lambskins. 

{e) The Persian annotator of the Elph. MS., underlining writes, panj, 
five. 

(/) Klaproth (Archives, p. 109), pusfini pisch bveh, d.h. gieh den vorderen 
Pelz, 

(g) Kehr, p, 12 (Ilminsky p. 6 ) Ha'A 6:r;/z. 

(h) De, C,, iy g^ fourYure d'agneaude la premUre qualiU. 

The ** lambskins ” of L. and E. carry on a notion of comfort started by 
their having read saydh, sheltei*, for Turki sdH, torrent-bed ; de C. also lays 
stress on fur and warmth, but would not the flowery border of a mountain 
stream prompt rather a phrase bespeaking ornament and beauty than one 
expressing warmth and textile softness ? If the phrase might be read as 
postin pesh perd, what adorns the front of a coat, or as posim pesh bar yah, the 
fine front of the coat, the phrase would recall the gay embroidered front of 
some leathern postins. 

^ Var. tabarkhun. The explanation best suiting its uses, enumerated here, j 

is Redhouse’s second, the Red Willow. My husband thinks it may be the | 

Hyrcanian Willow. 1 

2 Steingass describes this as an arrow without wing or point (barb ?) 1 

and tapering at both ends ; it may be the practising arrow, t'allm auql, often '■ 

headless, 

3 tabarrakluq. Cf. f. 486 foot, for the same use of the word. i 

^ yabruju*s-sannam. The books referred to by Babur may well be the 

Rmtzatu*^~safd and the Hahlbu* s-siyar , as both mention the plant. 

^ Tli^e Turki word dylq is explained by Redhouse as awake and alert ; and 
by Meninski and de Meynard as sobered and as a return to right senses. It may 
be used here as a equivalent of mihr in mihr-giydh, the plant of love. 

® Mr. Ney Elias has discussed the position of this group of seven villages. 

(Cf. T. R. p. 180 n.) Arrowsmith’s map places it (as Iti-kint) approximately 

where Mr. Th. Radiofi describes seeing it i.e. on the Farghana slope of the 

Kurama range. (Cf. Receuil d'ltinhaires p. 188.) Mr. Th. Radlofi came ^ 

into Yiti-kint after crossing the Kindirlik Pass from Tashkint and he enumer- '' 

ates the seven villages as traversed by him before reaching the Sir. It is 

hardly necessary to say that the actual villages he names may not be those of 

Babur’s Yiti-kint. WHierever the word is used in the Bdbur-ndma and the f 

Tdrlkh-i-rashldi, it appears from the context allowable to accept Mr. Radloff’s 1 

location but it should be borne in mind that the name Yiti-kint (Seven ■ 
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the mandrake (mihr-giydh) the people there call by this name 
(ue. dyiq auti). There are turquoise and iron mines in these 
mountains. 

If people do justly, three or four thousand men^ may be main- 
tained by the revenues of Farghana. 

(6. Historical narrative resumed,)'^ 

As ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza was a ruler of high ambition and great 
pretension, he was always bent on conquest. On several 
occasions he led an army against Samarkand ; sometimes he 
was beaten, sometimes retired against his wilL^ More than 
once he asked his father-in-law into the country, that is to say, 
my grandfather, Yunas Khan, the then Khan of the Mughuls 
in the camping ground {yurt) of his ancestor, Chaghatai Khan, 
the second son of Chingiz Khan. Each time the Mirza brought 
The Khan into the Farghana country he gave him lands, but-, 
partly owing to his misconduct, partly to the thwarting of the 
FoL 6. Mughuls,^ things did not go as he wished and Yunas Khan, not 
being able to remain, went out again into Mughulistan. When 
the Mirza last brought The Khan in, he was in possession of 


villages or towns) might be found as an occasional name of Alti-shahr (Six 
towns). 5^5 T.R. Alti-shahr. 

1 person, here manifestly fighting men. 

2 Elph- MS. f. 2h ; First W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 46 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 
f. 4 ; Mems. p. 6 ; Ilminsky p. 7 ; A/ews. i. 10. 

The rulers whose affairs are chronicled at length in the Farghana Section 
of the B.N. are, (I) of Timurid Turks, (always styled Mirza), {a) the three 
Miran-shahi brothers, Ahmad, Mahmud and *Umar Shaikh with their suc- 
cessors, Bai-sunghar, ^Ali and Babur ; (b) the Bai-qara, Husain of Harat : 
{II) of Chingiz Khanids, (always styled Khan,) (a) the two Chaghatai Mughul 
brothers, Mahmud and Ahmad ; {b) the Shaibanid Auzbeg, Muhammad 
Shaibanl (Shah-i-bakht or Shaibaq or Shahi Beg). 

In electing to use the name Shaibanl, I follow not only the Hair Codex but 
also Shaibani's Boswell, Muhammad Salih Mirza. The Elph. MS. frequently 
uses Shaibaq but its authority down to f. 198 (Ilai. MS. f. 2436) is not so great 
as it is after that folio, because not till f. 198 is it a direct copy of Babur’s own. 
It may be more correct to write “ the Shaibani Khan ” and perha.ps even “ the 
Sliaibani.” 

2 bl mumd, so translated because retirement was caused once by the over- 
ruling of Khwaja 'Ubaidul-lah Ahmrl, (T.R. p. 113.) 

^ Once the Mirza did not wish Yunas to winter in Akhsi ; once did not expect 
him to 3deld to the demand of his Mughuls to be led out of the cultivated 
country {wildyat). His own misconduct included his attack in Yunas on 
account of Akhsi and much falling-out with kinsmen, (T.R. s.nn.) 
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Tashkmt, whicb in books they write Shash, and sometimes 
Chach, whence the term, a Chachi, bow.^ He gave it to The 
Khan, and from that date (890 AH,-i 485AD.) down to qoSah. 
(1503AD.) it and the Shahrukhiya country were held by the 
Chaghatai Khans. 

At this date 899AH.-1494AD.) the Mughul Khanship 

was in SL Mahmud Khan, Yunas Khan’s younger son and a 
■ fialf-brother of my mother. As he and ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 
elder brother, the then ruler of Samarkand, SI. Ahmad Mirza 
were offended by the Mirza’s behaviour, they came to an agree- 
ment together ; SL Ahmad Mirza had already given a daughter 
to SL Mahmud Khan both now led their armies against 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the first advancing along the south of 
the Khujand Water, the second along its north. 

Meantime a strange event occurred. It has been mentioned 
that the fort of Akhsi is situated above a deep ravine f along 
this ravine stand the palace buildings, and from it, on Monday, 
RamzSn 4, (June 8th.) ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza flew, with his 
pigeons and their house, and became a falcon.^ 

\ He was 39 (lunar) years old, having been born in Samarkand, 
in .86oAH. (1456AD.) He was SL Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s fourth 
son/ being younger than SL Ahmad M. and SL Muhammad 

^ i,e. one made of non-warping wood (Steingass), perhaps that of the White 
Poplar. The Shah-ndma (Turner, Ma9on ed. i, 71) writes of a Chachi bow and 
arrows of khadang, i,e. w-hite poplar. (H.B.) 

2 i,e. Rabj*a -sultan, married circa 893 AH.-1488 ad. For particulars 
about her and all women mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. see Gulbadan 

f egim's Humdyun-ndma, Or. Trs. Series. 

3 jar, either that of the Kasan Water or of a deeply-excavated canal. 
' The palace buildings are mentioned again on f . 1 106. C/. Appendix A. 

soared from earth, died. For some details of the accident see A.N. 
(H. Beveridge, i, 220.) 

, "S 11. S. ii, 192, Firishta, lith. ed, p. 191 and B'Herbelot, sixth. 

It would have accorded with Babur's custom if here he had mentioned the 
"parentage of his father's mother. Three times (fs. 176, 70&, 96^) he writes 
of “ Shah Sultan Begim " in a way allowing her to be taken as *Umar Shaikh's 
own mother. Nowhere, however, does he mention her parentage. One 
even cognate statement only have we discovered, viz, Khwand-amir's (H.S. ii, 
193) that *Umar Shaikh was the own younger brother (barddar khurdtar khud) 
of Ahmad and Mahmud. If his words mean that the three were full-brothers, 
*Umar Shaikh's own mother was Abu-saTd's Tarkhan wife. Babur’s omission 
(f, 21b) to mention his father with A. and M. as a nephew of Darwesh Muh. 
Tarkhan would be negative testimony against taking Khwand -amir's statement 
to mean ** full-brother," if clerical slips were not easy and if Khwand-amir’s 
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M. and SI. Mahmud Mirza. His father, SI. Abu-sa‘id ^ Mirza, 
was the son of k. Muhammad Mirza, son of Timur Beg’s third 
son, Miran-shah M. and was younger than ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
(the elder) and Jahangir M. but older than Shahrukh Mirza. 

c. ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza's country. 

His father first gave him Kabul and, with Baba-i-Kabuli^ for 
his guardian, had allowed him to set out, but recalled him from 
the Tamarisk Valley ^ to Samarkand, on account of the Mirzas 
Circumcision Feast. When the Feast was over, he gave him 
x\ndiian with the appropriateness that Timur Beg had given 
Farghana (Andijan) to his son, the elder ‘Umar Shaikh ^Iirza. 
This done, he sent him off with Khudai-birdi Tughchl Tlmur- 
tdsh^ for his guardian. 

d. His appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short and stout, round-bearded and fleshy-faced 
person.^ He used to wear his tunic so very tight that to fasten 
the strings he had to draw his belly in and, if he let himself 
out after tying them, they often tore away. He was not choipe 
in dress or food. He wound his turban in a fold (dasfar-pech) ; 
all turbans were in four folds (char-pech) in those days ; people 


means of information were less good. He however both was the son of 
Mahmud’s wazir (II.S. ii, 194) and supplemented his book in Babur s pr^ence. 

To a statement made by the writer of the biographies included in Kehr s 
BH volume, that ‘U.S.’s famUy {aumdgh) is not known, no weight can be 
attached, spite of the co-incidence that the Mongol form of aumagh, ue. aumak 
MiUter-leib. The biographies contain too many known mistakes for 
their compiler to outweigh Khwand-amir in authority. 

1 Cf Rauzatii* s-safd vi, 266. (H.B.) 

2 Dara-i-gaz, soh 4 of Balkh. This historic feast took place at Merv in 
870 AH. (1465 AP.). As ‘Umar Shaikh was then under ten, he may have been 

nue of the Mirzas concerned. , , .,-77- 

3 Khudai-birdi is a Pers.-Turki hybrid equivalent of Theodore ; 
implies the right to use or {as hereditaiy standard-bearer,) to guard the tugh . 
Timur-tash may mean La. Friend of Timur (a title not excluded here as borne 
by inheritance.^ Cf. f. 126 and note), Sword-fnend (j.e. Companion-in-arms), 
and Hon-friend [L. stanch). Cf. Diet. s.«. Timur-bSsh. a sobriquet of 

Char^^XIU^ Hai. MSS. quba yuzluq ; this is under-lined in the Elph MS. by 
va'ni b^l■y shosht. Cf. f. 686 for the same phrase. The four earlier trss. vtz. 
the two w 4 i-B., the English and the French, have variants in this passage. 
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wore them without twisting and let the ends hang down.^ In 
the heats and except in his Court, he generally wore the 
Mughal cap, 

£, His qualities and habits. 

He was a true believer {Eanafl mazhabllk) and pure in the 
Faith, not neglecting the Five Prayers and, his life through, 
making up his Omissions.^ He read the Qur’an very 
frequently and was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
^Ubaidu’l-lah (djran) who honoured him by visits and 
even called him son. His current readings^ were the two 
Quintets and the Mamawlf of histories he read chiefly 
the Shdh-nmna. He had a poetic nature, but no taste for 
composing verses. He was so just that when he heard of a 
caravan returning from Khitai as overwhelmed by snow in 
the mountains of Eastern Andijan,^ and that of its thousand 
heads of houses (awildq) two only had escaped, he sent his 
overseers to take charge of all goods and, though no heirs were 
near and though he was in want himself, summoned the heirs 
from Khurasan and Samarkand, and in the course of a year 
or two had made over to them all their property safe and 
sound. 

He was very generous ; in truth, his character rose altogether 
to the height of generosity. He was affable, eloquent and 
sweet-spoken, daring and bold. Twice out-distancing all his 

^ The apposition may be between placing the turban - sash round the 
turban-cap m a single flat fold and winding it four times round after twisting 
it on itself. C/. f. i 8 and Hughes Diet, of Islam sm, turban. 

2 qazalar, the prayers and fasts omitted when due, through war, travel 
siclmess, etc. 

^ mwan sawddl bar Idl ; perhaps, wrote a running hand. Be C. i, 13, ses 
lectures courantes Staient . . , 

^ The dates of 'Umar Shaikli*s limits of perusal allow the Quintets 
(Khamsatln) here referred to to be those of Nizami and Amir Khusrau of Dihl!.‘^ 
The Masnawl must be that of Jalalu’d-din Ruml, (H.B.j 

Probably below the Tirak (Poplar) Pass, the caravan route much exposed 
to avalanches. 

Mr. Erskine notes that this anecdote is erroneously told as of Babur by 
Firishta and others. Perhaps it has been confused with the episode on 
f. 2076. Firishta makes another mistaken attribution to Babur, that of 
Hasan of Yaq'ub's couplet. (H.B.) C/. f. 13& and Bow's Hindustan ii, 218.^ 
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braves " he got to work with his own sword, once at the G^e 
of Akk once at the Gate of 

^USh^ i;"hSo\"’ercr«s“^^^^^^^ often fot tot, 

'In “d“aa a great drinker Jatet on 

a oartv once or twice a week. He was good company, on 
occasions reciting verses admirably. Towards the last e 

rather 

St SSa"tnfrk. "Clayed dranghta a good deaf. , 

sometimes even threw the dice. 

L His battles mid encounters. ^ 

He fou.ht three ranged battles, the first with Yunas Kten, 

8. onCsaiMn, north of Andijan, a. the Goat-leap » a v, kge 
so-called because near it the foot-hills so -a™” 
the water that people say goats leap across. ^ 
beaten and made prisoner. Yunas Khan for ^ 

bv him and gave him leave to go to his own district (Andijan). 
This fight having been at that place, the Battle of the Goat-leap 

became a date in those parts. _ , — *. t_ 

^ His second battle was fought on the Urus,’ m Turfastan, with 
Auizbegs returning from a raid near Samarkand. He crossed 
the river on the ice, gave them a good beating, separated off a 
their prisoners and booty and, without coveting a single thin^ 
for himself, gave everything back to its owners. 

Indila sfory -.lere dic. translates it by 
■ . C/. Von Schwarz P 28^ 

to: ^ C7: 3 A"s rTm p'sSzK note upon it by my husband to whom 

brands made by lovers and enthusiasts. Cf. ChB.Tdms voyages n, 

goats leap, from slkM to jump close- 
footed (Slmw). ^-.k^uhu and sthrlhSn dur, appear to dictate translation 

z i.e. Russian ; it is the Arys tributary of the Sir. 
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His third battle he fought with (his brother) SL Ahmad 
Mirza at a place between Shahrukhiya and Aura-tipa, named 
Khwas,^ Here he was beaten. 

g. His country. 

The Farghana country his father had given him; Tashkmt 
and Sairam, his elder brother, SL Alimad Mirza gave, and 
they were in his possession for a time ; Shahrukhiya he took 
by a ruse and held awhile. Later on, Tashkint and Shahrukhiya 
passed out of his hands; there then remained the Farghana 
country and Khujand,— some do not include Khujand in Fot 
Farghana, — and Aura-tipa, of which the original name was 
Aiirushna and which some call Auriish. In Aura-tIpa, at the 
time SL Ahmad Mirza went to Tashkmt against the Mughuls, 
and was beaten on the Chir^ (893AH,-I488 ad.) was Hafiz Beg 
Diilddl; he made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh M. and the Mirza 
held it from that time forth. 

h. His children. 

Three of his sons and five of his daughters grew up. I, 
Zahiru’d-din Muhammad Babur,^ was his eldest son; my 
mother was Qutluq-nigar Khanim. Jahangir Mirza was his 
second son, two years younger than I ; his mother, Fatima- 
sultan by name, was of the Mughul tfandn-hegs^ Nasir Mirza 
was his third son ; his mother was an AndijanI, a mistress,^ 
named Umid. He was four years younger than I. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s eldest daughter was Khan-zada 
Begim,® my full sister, five years older than L The second 

^ The Fr. map of 1904 shows Kas, in the elbow of the Sir, which seems to 
represent Khwas. 

^ i.e, the Chxr-chik tributary of the Sir. 

3 Concerning his name, see T.R. p. 173, 

^ i,e, he was a head-man of a horde sub-division, nominally numbering 
10,000, and paying their dues direct to the supreme Khan. (T.R. p. 301.) 

gktmchachl i.e, one ranking next to the four legal wives, in Turk! audallq, 
whence odalisque, Babur and Gul-badan mention the promotion of several to 
Begim's rank by virtue of their motherhood. 

c One of Babur’s quatrains, quoted in the Abushqd, is almost certainly 
addressed to Khan-zMa. Cf, A.Q. Review, Jan. 1911, p, 4 ; H. Beveridge’s 
Some verses of Babur. For an account of her marriage see Shaibam-ndma 
(Vambery) cap. xxxix. 
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time I took Samarkand (go5AH.-i500AD.)^ spite of defeat at 
Sar-i-pnl / 1 went back and held it through a five months’ siege, 
but as no sort of help or reinforcement came from any beg or 
ruler thereabouts, I left it in despair and got away ; in that 
throneless time Khan-^ada Begim fell* to Muhammad 

Shaibanl Khan. She had one child by him, a pleasant boy/ 
9. named Khurram Shah. The Balkh country was given to 
him ; he went to God’s mercy a few years after the death of 
his father (916AH.-15TOAD.). Khan-zada Begim was in Merv 
when Shah Isma'il (Safawt) defeated the Auzbegs near that 
town (916AH.-1510AD.); for my sake he treated her well, giving 
her a sufficient escort to Qunduz where she rejoined me. We 
had been apart for some ten years; when Muhammadi 
kukulddsh and I went to see her, neither she nor those about 
her knew us, although I spoke. They recognized us after 
a time. 

Mihr-banu Begim was another daughter, Nasir Mirza’s full- 
sister, two years younger than L Shahr-banu Begim was 
another, also Nasir Mirza’s full-sister, eight years younger 
than I. Yadgar-sultan Begim was another, her mother 
was a mistress, called Agha-sultan. Ruqaiya- sultan Begim 
was another ; her mother, Makhdum-sultan Begim, people 
used to call the Dark-eyed Begim. The last-named two 
were born after the Mirza’s death. YMgar-suItan Begim was 
brought up by my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim ; she fell 
to Abdu’l-latif SL, a son of Hamza SI. when Shaibani Khan 
took Andijan and Akhsi (goSAH.-isogAD.). She rejoined me 
when (917AH.-1511AD.) in Khutlan I defeated Hamza SL and 
other sultans and took liisar. Ruqaiya-sultan Begim fell in that 
9 ^^' same throneless time {fatmf) to Jani Beg SL {Ambeg), By him 
she had one or two children who did not live. In these days 

^ Kehr's MS. has a passage here not found elsewhere and seeming to be an 
adaptation of what is at the top of Uai. MS. f . 88. (Ilminsky, p, 10, ba wnjud 
. , . tdpib,) 

2 tushti, which here sceins to in< an that she fell to his share on division of 
captives. Muh. Salili malxs it a love-match and places the marriage before 
Babur's departure. Cf. f. 95 and notes. 

^ aughldn. Khurram would be about '^ve when given Balkh in circa 
91 1 AH, (1505 AD.). He died when about 12. Cf. H.S. ii, 364. 
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td-Ltr ‘ has gone to 

d» His Indies und mistf esses, 

.KhrxteS“r;a.irsS:t:rif 

SI. Aljmad Khan. ^ Khan and 

il. Interpolated account of Babur’s motJur’s family.) 

■son rat's -““■i 

■of Khisr kII: aSto S?- t - 

son of Auntaw^khTn son Khan, 

Khan, so^of SgS^Khar 

^^ummaryofthe^iti^oftSKS.'^* thou down* now a 

(d. S6rAH.^i76f I dO^ wtre'sons of ^Isan-bugha Khan 
I 428 ad .).3 Yunas Kha^>rZri! ^32 ah.- 

grand-daughter of Shaikh m- ^ ^^oghter or a 

fjlpchsq favoured by Timor Berm™ 

Mughal horde split in ,™ of, ®' ^>>an died, the 

the greater for Alsln-bugha KMn Jor r,''°- 

upper hand in the horde ATrtrT ’/ ^or help m getting the 

Birin fS.M,nbegs and Bev Mirik tT' ‘■'o 

«».d»-begs, ,o4 Youas“KhT„ 

three or four thousand Mughul heads kf t 

Aulugh Beg Mirzoi (Skahrukhi) with the («“'^%), to 

Beg M. had taken Yanas Khin’s elder sisterStutlbS 

»<■ hb 

the (^^allzg recurring on f. 227^ 

A O R mtroduces his quotations ’ compiler of 

-onoous statenren&^-s*:^ the 
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^B,ziz Mir^a. Aul%h Beg Mirza did not do well by them ; 
some he imprisoned, some scattered over the country^ one by 
one- The Dispersion of Airzln became a date in the Miighul 
horde. 

Yunas Khan himself was made to go towards Traq; one 
year he spent in Tabriz where Jahan Shah Bardm of the Black 
Sheep Turkmans was ruling. From Tabriz he went to Shiraz 
where was Shahrukh Mirza’s second son, Ibrahim Sultan 
Mirza.^ He having died five or six months later (Shawwa! 4, 
838 AH.-May 3rd, 1435 AD.), his son, 'Abdu’l-lah Mlrza sat in 
his place. Of this ^Abdu’l-lah Mlrza Yunas Khan became a 
retainer and to him used to pay his respects. The Khan was 
in those parts for 17 or 18 years. 

In the disturbances between Aulugh Beg Mlrza and his sons, 
Alsan-bugha Khan found a chance to invade Farghana; he 
plundered as far as Kand-i-badam, came on and, having 
plundered Andijan, led all its people into captivity.® SI. Abvi- 
sa‘Id Mirza, after seizing the throne of Samarkand, led an 
army out to beyond Yang! (Taraz) to Aspara in Mughulistan, 
there gave Alsan-bugha a good beating and then, to 
spare himself further trouble from him and witli the fitting- 
ness that he had just taken to wife^ Yunas Khan^s elder 
sister, the former wife of ‘Abdul-^azlz Mirza {Shdhnikht)^ he 
invited Yunas Khan from Khurasan and Traq, made a feast, 
became friends and proclaimed him Khan of the Mughuls. 
Just when he was speeding him forth, the Sagharlchi tumdn- 
begs had all come into Mughulistan, in anger with Alsan- 
bugha Khan.^ Yunas Khan went amongst them and took to 
wife Alsan-daulat Begim, the daughter of their chief, ‘Ali-shir 

1 ix, broke up the horde. C/. T.R. p. 74. 

2 See f . sob for his descent. 

3 Descendants of these captives were in Kashghar when Haidar was 
writing the T.R. It was completed in 953 ah. (1547 ad.). Cf. T.R. pp. 81 
and 149. 

^ An omission from his Persian source misled Mr. Erskine here into making 
AbU”Sa*id celebrate the Khanim’s marriage, not with himself but with his 
defeated foe, ^Abdu’l-'aziz who had married her 28 years earlier. 

5 Aisan-bugha was at Aq Su in Eastern Turkistan ; Yunas Khan’s head- 
quarters were in Yiti-kmt. The Sagharlchi tuman was a subdivision of the 
Kunchi Mughuls. 
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Beg. They then seated him and her on one and the same 
white felt and raised him to the Khanship.^ 

By this Alsan-daulat Begim, Yunas Khan had three 
daughters. Mihr-nigar Khanim was the eldest 5 SI. Abu-sald 
Mirza set her aside^ for his eldest son, SL Ahmad Mirza; she 
had no child. In a throneless time (905 ah.) she fell to 
Shaibanl Khan ; she left Samarkand® with Shah Begim for 
Khurasan (907 ah.) and both came on to me in Kabul (911 ah.). 
At the time Shaibanl Khan was besieging Nasir Mirza in 
Qandahar and I set out for Lamghan^ (913 ah.) they went to 
Badakhshan with Khan Mirza (Wais).^ When Mubarak 
Shah invited Khan Mirza into Fort Victory,^ they were 
captured, together with the wives and families of all their 
people, by marauders of Aba-bikr Kdshgharl and, as captives to 
that ill-doing miscreant, bade farewell to this transitory world 
(circa 913 AH.-1507 ad.). 

Qutluq-nigar Khanim, my mother, was Yunas Khan’s 
second daughter. She was with me in most of my guerilla 
expeditions and throneless times. She went to God’s mercy in 
Muharram 91 1 ah. (June 1505 ad.) five or six months after the 
capture of Kabul. 

Khub-nigar Khanim was his third daughter. Her they gave 
to Muhammad Husain Kurkdn Dughldt (899 ah.). She had 
one son and one daughter by him. ‘Ubaid Khan (Ausbeg) took 
the daughter (Habiba).'^ When I captured Samarkand and 

^ Khan kutdrdlldv. The primitive custom was to lift the Khan-designate 
off the ground ; the phrase became metaphorical and would seem to be so 
here, since there were two upon the felt. C/., however, Th. Radloff's Riceuil 
d*Itiniraires p. 326, 

^ quyub Idh, probably in childhood. 

^ She, was divorced by Shaibani Khan in 907 ah. in order to allow him to 
make lawful marriage with her niece, Khan-zada. 

^ This was a prudential retreat before Shaibani Khan. C/. f. 213. 

® The '' Khan of his title bespeaks his Chaghatai - Mughul descent 
through his mother, the Mirza,'* his Timurid-Turki, through his father. 
The capture of the vromen was facilitated by the weakening of their travelling 
escort through his departure. C/. T.R. p. 203, 

® Qila‘-i“Z^ar. Its ruins are still to be seen on the left bank of the 
Kukcha. Cf, T.R. p. 320 and Kostenko i, 140. For Mubarak Shah Muzaffan 
see f. 213 and T.R. s,n. 

Ilabiba, a child when captured, was reared by Shaibani and by him given 
in marriage to his nephew. Cf. T.R. p. 207 for an account of this marriage 
as saving Haidar’s life. 
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Bukhara (917 AH.-1511 ad.), she stayed behind,^ and when her 
paternal uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Dughlat came as SL Sa'id 
Khan’s envoy to me in Samarkand, she joined him and with 
him went to Kashghar where (her cousin), SL Sa’id Khan took 
her. Khub-nigar’s son was Ilaidar Mlrza.^ He was in my 
service for three or four years after the Auzbegs slew his- 
father, then (918 ah,“I5I2 ad.) asked leave to go to Kashghar to* 
the presence of SL Sa‘id Khan. 

Everything goes back to its source, 

Pure gold, or silver or tin/' 2 

People say he now lives lawfully {tdHb) and has found the 
right way (fanqd),^ He has a hand deft in every thing,, 
penmanship and painting, and in making arrows and arrow, 
barbs and string-grips; moreover he is a born poet and in a 
petition written to me, even his style is not bad.^ 

Shah Begim was another of Yunas Khan’s ladies. Though 
he had more, she and ATsan-daulat Begim were the mothers of 
his children. She was one of the (six) daughters of Shah 
Sultan Muhammad, Shah of Badakhshan.® His line, they say, 
runs back to Iskandar Filkus.'^ SL Abii-sa'id Mirza took 
another daughter and by her had Aba-bikr Mirza.^ By this- 

^ i,e. she did uot take to flight with her husband’s defeated force, but,, 
relying on the victor, her cousin Babur, remained in the town. C/. T.R.. 
p. 268. Her case receives light from Shahr-banu’s (f. 169). 

2 Muhammad Haidar Mirza Kurkdn Dughlat Chaghaidl MughuU the 
author of the Tdnkh-i-mshtdl ; b. 905 ah. d. 958 ah. (b. 1499 d. 1551 ad.). 
Of his clan, the Oghlat (Dughlat) Muh. Salih says that it was called' 
“ Oghlat ” by Mughuls but Qungur-at (Brown Horse) by Auzbegs. 

® Baz garadad ha asl-i-khiid hama cJiiz, 

Zar-i~sdfl u naqra u aitzln. 

These lines are in Arabic in the introduction to the Anwar -i-suhaiVi. (H.B.) 
The first is quoted by Haidar (T.R. p. 354) and in Field's Diet, of Oriental' 
Quotations (p. 160). I understand them to refer here to IJaidar’s return to his 
ancestral home and nearest kin as being a natural act. 

* td*ib and tarlqa suggest that Haidar had become an orthodox Musalman 
in or about 933 ah. {1527 ad.). 

^ Abul-fazi adds music to Haidar’s accomplishments and Haidar’s own 
Prologue mentions yet others. 

® C/. T.R. SM, and Gul-badan’s H.N. s.n, Haram Begim. 
i,e, Alexander of Macedon. For modern mention of Central Asian 
claims to Greek descent see La, Kostenko, Von Schwarz, Holdich and 
A. Durand. C/. Burnes’ Kabul p. 203 for an illustration of a silver patera 
(now in the V. and A. Museum), once owned by ancestors of this Shah Sultan 
Muhammad. 

® C/. f . 66 note 
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Shah Begirn Yunas Khan had two sons and two daughters. 
Her first-born but younger than all Alsan-daulat BegimV 
daughters, was SL Mahmud Khan, called Khanika Khan^ by 
many in and about Samarkand. Next younger than he was 
SI. Ahmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan. People say he was 
called this because he killed many Qalmaqs on the several 
occasions he beat them. In the Mughul and Qalmaq tongues, 
one who will kill is called alachl; Alachi they 

called him therefore and this by repetition, became Alacha.^ 
As occasion arises, the acts and circumstances of these two 
Khans will find mention in this history {tarlkh), 

Sultan-nigar Khamm was the youngest but one of Yunas 
Khan’s children. Her they made go forth {chiqdnb %dlldr) 
to SL Mahmud Mirza ; by him she had one child, SL 
Wais (Khan Mirza), mention of whom will come into this 
history. When SL Mahmud Mirza died (900 AH.-1495 ad.), 
she took her son off to her brothers in Tashkint without a 
word to any single person. They, a few years later, gave her 
to Adik (Aung) Sultan,^ a Qazaq sultan of the line of Juji Khan, 
Chingiz Khan’s eldest son. When Shaibani Khan defeated 
the Khans (her brothers), and took Tashkint and Shahrukhiya 
(908 AH.), she got away with 10 or 12 of her Mughul servants, 
to (her husband), Adik Sultan. She had two daughters by 
Adik Sultan ; one she gave to a Shaiban sultan, the other to 
Rashid Sultan, the son of (her cousin) SL SaTd Khan. After 
Adik Sultan’s death, (his brother), Qasim Khan , Khm of the 
Qazaq horde, took her.^ Of all the Qazaq khans and sultans, 
no one, they say, ever kept the horde in such good order as he ; 

^ Khan's child. 

2 The careful pointing of the Hai. MS. clears up earlier confusion by 
showing the narrowing of the vowels from aldcM to alacha. 

2 The Elph. MS. (f. 7) writes Aung, Khan’s son, Prester John’s title, where 
other MSS. have Adik. Babur’s brevity has confused his account of Sultan- 
nigar. Widowed of Mahmud in 900 ah. she married Adik ; Adik, later, 
joined Shaibani Khan but left him in 908 ah, perhaps secretly, to join his own 
Qazaq horde. He was followed by his wife, apparently also making a private 
departure. As Adik died shortly after 908 ah. his daughters were born before 
that date and not after it as has been understood. C/. T.R. and G.B.’s H.N. 
s.nn. ; also Mems. p. 14 and MSms. i, 24. 

^ Presumably by tribal custom, ytnMUh, marriage with a bx*other’s widow. 
Such marriages seem to have been made frequently for the protection of 
women left defenceless. 
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his army was reckoned at 300,000 men. On his death the 
Khanim went to SI. Sa‘Id Khan’s presence in Kashghar. 
Danlat-snltan Khanim was Yunas Khan's youngest child. 
12/i. In the Tashkint disaster (go 8 ah.) she fell to Timur 
Sultan, the son of Shaibani Khan. By him she had one 
daughter ; they got out of Samarkand with me (918 ah.- 
1312 AD.), spent three or four years in the Badakhshan country, 
then went (923 AH.-T420 ad.) to SI. Sa*id Khan’s presence in 
Kashghard 

{ku Account resumed of Babur's father's family.) 

In ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s ii^aram was also Aulus Agha, a 
daughter of Khwaja Husain Beg; her one daughter died in 
infancy and they sent her out of the iaram a year or eighteen 
months later. Fatima-sultan Agha was another; she was of 
the Mughul tumdn-hegs and the first taken of his wives. Qara- 
guz (Makhdum sultan) Begim was another; the Mirza took her 
towards the end of his life; she was much beloved, so to please 
him, they made her out descended from (his uncle) Minuchihr 
Mirza, the elder brother of SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza. He had many 
mistresses and concubines ; one, Umid Aghacha died before 
him. Latterly there were also Tun-sultan (var. Yun) of the 
Mughuls and Agha Sult.an. 

L ^ U mar Shaikh Mirza' s A nurs. 

There was Khudai-birdi Tughchl Tlinur-idsh, a descendant of 
the brother of Aq-bugha Beg, the Governor of Hirl (Herat, for 
Timur Beg.) When SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, after besieging Juki 
Mirza (Shdhrukhl) in Shahrukhiya (868AH.-1464AD.) gave the 
Farghana country to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, he put this Khudai- 
• 13- birdi Beg at the head of the Mirza’s Gate.^ Khudal-birdi was 

^ Sa'id's power to protect made him the refuge of several kinswomen 
mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. This mother and child reached Kashghar 
in 932 AH, (1526 AD.), 

Here Babur ends his [interpolated] account of his mother's family and 
resumes that of his father's. 

2 Babur uses a variety of phrases to express Lordship in the Gate. Here 
he writes aishikni hashldtlh ; elsewhere, alshlk ikhtiydfl qilmdq and mining 
alshlklmdd sdJiib ikhtiydvl qilmdq. Von Schwarz (p. 159) throws light on the 
duties of the Lord of the Gate {Alshlk Aghast), Das Thur . . . fiihrt in eine 
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then 25 but youth notwithstanding, his rules and management 
were very good indeed. A few years later when Ibrahim 
was plundering near Aush, he followed him up, fought 
him, was beaten and became a martyr. At the time, SL Ahmad 
the summer pastures of Aq Qachghai, in Aura- 
yighach east of Samarkand, and SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza 
was at Baba Khaki, 12 ylghdch east of Hiri. People sent the 
news post-haste to the Mirza(s),^ having humbly represented it 
through "Abdu’l-wahhab ShaghdwaL In four days it was carried 
those 120 ylghdch of TOB.d.^ 

Hafiz Muhammad Beg DCtlddl was another, SI. Malik Kdsh- 
gharts son and a younger brother of Ahmad Haji Beg. After 
the death of Khudai-birdi Beg, they sent him to control ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s Gate, but he did not get on well with the 
Andijan begs and therefore, when SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza died, 
went to Samarkand and took service with SI. Ahmad Mirza. 

At the time of the disaster on the Chir, he was in Aura-tipa 
and made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza when the Mirza 
passed through on his way to Samarkand, himself taking Fol. 13^. 
service with him. The Mirza, for his part, gave him the 
Andijan Command. Later on he went to SL Mahmud Khan 


grosse, vier-eckige, hohe Halle, deren Boden etwa 2 m. iiber den WTeg erhoben 
ist. In dieser Halle, welclie alle passiren muss, der dutch das Thor eingeht, 
reitet oder fahrt, ist die Thorwache placiert. Tagsuber sind die Thore 
bestandig offen, nach Eintritt der Dunkelheit aber werden dieselben geschios- 
sen und die Schliissel dem zustandigen Polizeichef abgeliefert. ... In den 
erwahnten Thorhallen nehmen in den hoch unabhangigen Gebieten an Bazar- 
tagen haufig die Richter Platz, um jedem der irgen'd ein Anliegen hat, so fort 
Recht zu sprechen. Die zudiktierten Strafen werden auch gleich in diesem 
selben locale vollzogen und eventuell die zum Hangen verurteilten Verbrecher 
an den Deckbalken aufgehangt, so dass die Besucher des Bazars unter den 
gehenkten durchpassieren mussen.*' 

^ bu khabarnl ^Ahdu'l-wahhab shaghawaldin ^avza-ddsht qlllb Mirzdghd 
chdptuvdUdy, This passage has been taken to mean that the shaghdwal, i,e. 
chief scribe, was the courier, but I think Babur’s words shew that the shaghd- 
waVs act preceded the despatch of the news. Moreover the only accusative 
of the participle and of the verb is khahaml, *Abdu‘l-wahhab had been ‘Umar 
Shaikh’s and was now Ahmad’s officer in Khujand, on the main road for Aura- 
tipa whence the courier started on the rapid ride. The news may have gone 
verbally to ‘Abdul-wahhab and he have written it on to Ahmad and 
Abu-sa‘id. 

2 Measured from point to point even, the distance appears to be over 
500 miles. Concerning Baba Khaki see H.S. ii. 224 ; for rapid riding i.a. 
Kostenko iii, cap. Studs. 
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in Tashkint and was there entrusted with the guardianship of 
Khan Mirza (Wais) and given Dizak. He had started for Makka 
by way of Hind before I took Kabul (gioAH. Oct 1504AD,)? hut 
he went to God’s mercy on the road. He was a simple person ,, 
of few words and not clever. 

Khwaja Husain Beg was another, a good-natured and simple 
person. It is said that, after the fashion of those days, he used 
to improvise very well at drinking parties.^ 

Shaikh Mazid Beg was another, my first guardian, excellent 
in rule and method. He must have sevved {khidmai qilghan 
dm) under Babur Mirza (Shahnikhi). There was no greater beg 
in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s presence. He was a vicious person 
and kept catamites. 

‘Ali-mazid QficMn was another f he rebelled twice, once at 
AkhsI, once at Tashkint. He was disloyal, untrue to his salt, 
vicious and good-for-nothing, 

Hasan (son of) Yaq‘ub was another, a small-minded, good- 


ie 
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tempered, smart and active man. This verse is his : — 

“ Return, O Huma, for without the parrot-down of thy lip, 

The crow will assuredly soon carry off my bones.” ^ 

He was brave, a good archer, played polo (chaughm) well and 
leapt well at leap-frog.^ He had the control of my Gate after 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident. He had not much sense, was 
narrow-minded and somewhat of a strife-stirrer, 

Qasim Beg Qrickm, of the ancient army-begs of Andijan, was 
another. He had the control of my Gate after Hasan Yaq‘ub 
Beg. His life through, his authority and consequence waxed 
without decline. He was a brave man; once he gave some 
Auzbegs a good beating when he overtook them raiding near 
Kasan : his sword hewed away in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 

^ qushuqldml yakhsM alturd tkdn dur, Elph. MS. for qushuq, idyuk, 
Qushuq is allowed, both by its root and by usage, to describe improvisations 
of combined dance and song. I understand from Babur’s tense, that his 
information was hearsay only, 

^ i.e, of the military class. Cf. Vullers s.7%, and T.R. p. 301. 

^ The Huma is a fabulous bird, overshadowing by whose wings brings 
good-fortune. The couplet appears to be addressed to some man, under the 
name Huma, from whom Ilasan of Yaq’ub hoped for benefit. 

^ khdk-btla ; the Sangldkh, {quoting this passage) gives khdk~p:l:k as the 
correct form of the word. 
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presence ; and ill the fight at the Broad Ford (Yasi-kijit 
904AH,-July5 1499AD.) he hewed away with the rest. In the 
guerilla days he went to Khusrau Shah (907AH,) at the time I 
was planning to go from the Macha hill-country^ to SL Mahmud 
Khan, but he came back to me in 910AH. (1504AD.) and I shewed 
him all my old favour and affection. When I attacked the 
Turkman Hazara raiders in Dara-i-khwush (91 1 ah.) he made 
better advance, spite of his age, than the younger men ; I gave 
him Bangash as a reward and later on, after returning to Kabul, 
made him Huma5mn’s guardian. He went to God*s mercy i4/>. 
about the time Zamin-dawar was taken {circa g28AH.-i522AD.). 

He was a pious, God-fearing Musalman, an abstainer from 
doubtful aliments; excellent in judgment and counsel, very 
facetious and, though he could neither read nor write (ummiy), 
used to make entertaining jokes. 

Baba Beg’s Baba Qull (^All) was another, a descendant of 
Shaikh ^Ali Bahadur,^ They made him my guardian when 
Shaikh Mazid Beg died. He went over to SI. Ahmad Mirza 
when the Mirza led his army against Andijan (899AH.), and 
gave him Aura-tipa. After SI, Mahmud Mirza’s death, he left 
Samarkand and was on his way to join me (900AH.) when SL 
*Ali Mirza, issuing out of Aura-tipa, fought, defeated and slew 
him. His management and equipment were excellent and he 
took good care of his men. He prayed not ; he kept no fasts ; 
he was like a heathen and he was a tyrant. 

*Ali-dost Taghai^ was another, one of the Saghmchi tumdn- 
begs and a relation of my mother’s mother, Aisan-daulat Begim. 

I favoured him more than he had been favoured in ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s time. People said, Work will come from his 
hand,” But in the many years he was in my presence, no 
work to speak of^ came to sight. He must have served SL 15. 
Abu-saTd Mirza. He claimed to have power to bring on rain 
with the jade-stone. He was the Falconer (qushchl), worthless 

^ Cf, f. 99 b^ 

2 One of Timur ’vS begs. 

3 i.e, uncle on the mother’s side, of any degree, here a grandmother's 
brother. The title appears to have been given for life to men related to the 
ruling House- Parallel with it are Madame M^re, Royal Uncle, Sultan W'alicia. 

^ klm dlsd bulghdl, perhaps meaning, ** Nothing of service to me.” 
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by nature and habit, a stingy, severe, strife-stirring person, false, 
self-pleasing, rough of tongue and cold»of-face. 

Wais of the Samarkand Tughchl people, wb,s 

another* Latterly he was much in 'Umar Shaikh Mirza’s con- 
fidence; in the guerilla times he was with me. Though some- 
what factious, he was a man of good judgment and counseL 

Mir Ghiyas Taghai was another, a younger brother of 'Ali-dost 
Taghai. No man amongst the leaders in SL Abu-sa'id Mirza’s 
Gate was more to the front than he; he had charge of the 
Mirz§.’s square seaP and was much in his confidence latterly. 
He was a friend of Wais Ldghan, When Kasan had been given 
to SI. Mahmud Khan (899AH.-1494AD.), he was continuously in 
The Khan’s service and was in high favour. He was a laugher^ 
a joker and fearless in vice. 

'Ali-darwesh Khurdsdnl was another. He had served in the 
Khurasan Cadet Corps, one of two special corps of serviceable 
young men formed by SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza when he first began 
15/;, to arrange the government of Khurasan and Samarkand, and, 
presumably, called by him the Khurasan Corps and the Samar- 
kand Corps. 'Ali-darwesh was a brave man ; he did well in my 
presence at the Gate of Bishkaran.^ He wrote the naskh taTiq 
hand clearly/ His was the flatterer’s tongue and in his 
character avarice was supreme. 

Qambar-'ali Mtighid of the Equerries (akhtaoht) was another. 
People called him The Skinner because his father, on first 
coming into the (Farghana) country, worked as a skinner. 
Qambar-'ali had been Yunas Khan’s water-bottle bearer,^ later 
on he became a beg. Till he was a made man, his conduct 
was excellent ; once arrived, he was slack. He was full of 
talk and of foolish talk, — a great talker is sure to be a foolish 
one, — his capacity was limited and his brain muddy. 

^ Wais the Thin, 

^ C/. Chardin ed. Langles v, 461 and ed. 1723 ad. v, 183. 

2 n,e. of Kasan. Cf. f. 74. Hai MS., erroneously, Samarkand. 

^ An occasional doubt arises as to whether a taun of the text is Arabic 
and dispraises or Turk! and laudatory. Cf. Mems. p. 17 and Mems. i, 3. 

® Elph. and Hai. MSS. aftabackt, water-bottle bearer on journeys ; Kehr 
(p. 82) aftabcM, ewer-bearer ; Ilminsky (p. 19) akhtachi, squire or groom. 
Circumstances support aftdbacM. Yunas was town-bred, his ewer-bearer 
would hardly be the rough Mughul, Qanibar-'ali, useful as an aftdhachl. 
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{h Hisiorical narrative,) 

At the time of ^ Umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident, I was in the 
Four Gardens (CMr-6ag'A) of Andijan.^ The news reached 
Andijan on Tuesday, Ramzan 5 (June gth); I mounted at once, 
with my followers and retainers, intending to go into the fort 
but, on our getting near the Mirza’s Gate, Shirim TaghaU took 
hold of my bridle and moved off towards the Praying Place.^ 

It had crossed his mind that if a great ruler like SL Ahmad 
Mirza came in force, the Andijan begs would make over to him foI. 16. 
me and the country,^ but that if he took me to Atlzkint and the 
foothills thereabouts, I, at any rate, should not be made over 
and could go to one of my mother’s (half-) brothers, SL Mahmud 
Khan or SL Ahmad Khan.^ When Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi^ 

(Author's note on Khwaja Maulana-i~qazl,) He was the son of SI, 

Ahmad Qazi, of the line of Bnrhanu'd-din *Ali QtUch'^ and through 
his mother, traced back to SI. Ailik MazlA By hereditary right 


^ Babur was Governor of Andijan and the month being June, would be 
living out-of-doors. Cf, II.S. ii. 272 and Schuyler ii, 37. 

2 To the word Sherim applies Abul-ghazi’s explanation of Nurum and 
Ilajim, namely, that they are abbreviations of Nur and Haji Muhammad, 
ft explains Sultanim also when used (f. 72) of SI. Muhammad Khanika but of 
Sultanlm as the name is common with Babur, Haidar and Gul-badan, i.e. as 
a woman’s, Busbecq’s explanation is the better, namely, that it means My 
Sultan and is applied to a person of rank and means. This explains other 
women’s titles e.g. Khanira, my Khan and Akam (Akim), My Lady. A 
third group of names formed like the last by enclitic 'm (my), may be called 
names of affection, e.g. Mahim, My Moon, Janim, My Life. (Cf, Persian 
equivalents.) Cf, AbuT-ghazi’s Shajamt-i-Tuvkl (Desmaisons p. 272) ; and 
Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq’s Life and Letters (Forster and Daniel i, 38.) 

^ Namdz-gdh ; generally an open terrace, with a wall towards the Qibla and 
outside the town, whither on festival days the people go out in crowds to 
pray. (Erskine.) 

^ Begldr (ning) mini n wildyatni tapshurghuldri dur ; a noticeably idiom- 
atic sentence. C/. f. 166 1 . 6 and 1 . 7 for a repetition. 

s Mahmud was in Tashkmt, Ahmad in Kashghar or on the Aq-su. 

® The B.N. contains a considerable number of what are virtually foot- 
notes. They are sometimes, as here, entered in the middle of a sentence and 
confuse the narrative ; they are introduced by him, a mere sign of parenthetical 
matter to follow, and some certainly, known not to be Babur’s own, must have 
stood first on the margin of his text. It seems best to enter them as Author’s 
notes. 

i,e. the author of the Hidayat. Cf f . 36 and note ; Blochmann Ayln-i- 
ahbari s.n, quUj and note ; Eellew’s Afghan Tribes p. 100, Khilich, 

® Ar. dead, gone. The precision of Babur’s words khdnwddaldr and 
yusunluq is illustrated by the existence in the days of Timur, in Marghinan, 
(Burhanu’d-din's township) of a ruler named Ailik Khan, apparently a 
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{yusunluq) his high family (khdnwddaldr) must have come to be the 
Refuge (marji') and Pontiffs (Shaihhu'l-isldrd) of the (Farghana) 
country. 

and the begs in the fort heard of (the intended departure), they 
sent after us Khwaja Muhammad, the tailor,^ an old servant 
{bayrt) of my father and the foster-father of one of his daughters. 
He dispelled our fears and, turning back from near the Praying 
Place, took me with him into the citadel [ark) where I dis- 
mounted. Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi and the begs came to my 
presence there and after bringing their counsels to a head,-' 
busied themselves in making good the towers and ramparts of 
the fort.^ A few days later, Hasan, son of Yaq'ub, and Qasim 
Quchln, arrived, together with other begs who had been sent to 
reconnoitre in Marghinan and those parts.'^ They also, after 
waiting on me, set themselves with one heart and mind and with 
zeal and energy, to hold the fort. 

Meantime SI. Ahmad Mirza took Aura-tipa, Khujand and 
Marghinan, came on to Qaba,^ 4 ytghdch from Andijan and 
there made halt. At this crisis, Darwesh Gau, one of the 
Andijan notables, was put to death on account of his improper 
proposals ; his punishment crushed the rest. 

Khwaja Qazi and Auzun (Long) Hasan,® (brother) of Khwaja 
Husain, were then sent to SI. Ahmad Mirza to say in effect 
that, as he himself would place one of his servants in the 
country and as I was myself both a servant and (as) a son, he 
would attain his end most readily and easily if he entrusted the 
service to me. He was a mild, weak man, of few words who, 
without his begs, decided no opinion or compact {a%m), action 

descendant of Satuq-bughra Khan (b. 384 AH.-994 ad.) so that in Khwaja 
Qazi were united two dynasties, {khdnwddaldr), one priestly, perhaps also 
regal, the other of bye-gone ruling Khans. Cf, D’Herbelot p, 433 ; Yarkand 
Mission, Bellew p. 12 1 ; Taz,kwat-i Sultan Sdtuq-bughrd Khan Chdzl Padshah 
and Tdrlhh-i-ndsirl (Raverty s.%,) 

^ darzl ; II.S. hhaiydU 

2 hir yirgd (quyub), lit. to one place. 

® i.e, reconstructed the earthern defences. Cf. Von Schwarz s.n. loess. 

^ They had been sent, presumably, before ‘Umar Shaikh's death, to observe 
SI. Ahmad M.'s advance. Cf. i. 6 . 

o The time-table of the Andijan Railway has a station, Kouwa (Qaba). 

® Babur, always I think, calls this man Long Hasan ; Khwand-amir styles 
him Khwaja Hasan ; he seems to be the brother of one of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
iathers-in-law, Khwaja Husain. 
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or move; they paid attention to our proposal, gave it a harsh 
answer and moved forward. 

But the Almighty God, who, of His perfect power and with- 
out mortal aid, has ever brought my affairs to their right issue, 
made such things happen here that they became disgusted at 
having advanced {ix. from Qaba), repented indeed that they 
had ever set out on this expedition and turned back with 
nothing done. 

One of those things was this: Qaba has a stagnant, morass- 
like Water/ passable only by the bridge. As they were many, 
there was crowding on the bridge and numbers of horses and 
camels were pushed off to perish in the water. This disaster 
recalling the one they had had three or four years earlier when 
they were badly beaten at the passage of the Chir, they gave 
way to fear. Another thing was that such a murrain broke 
out amongst their horses that, massed together, they began to 
die off in bands.^ Another was that they found in our soldiers 
and peasants a resolution and single-mindedness such as would 
not let them flinch from making offering of their lives ^ so long 
as there was breath and power in their bodies. Need being 
therefore, when one yighdch from Andijan, they sent Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan^ to us; Hasan of Yaq’ub went out from 
those in the fort ; the two had an interview near the Praying 
Place and a sort of peace was made. This done, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza’s force retired. 

Meantime SI. Mahmud Khan had come along the north of 
the Khujand Water and laid siege to Akhsi.^ In Akhsi was 

^ bdtqdq. This word is underlined in the Elph. MS. by dil-dil and in the 
Hai, MS. by jam-jama. It is translated in the W.-i-B. by db pur hlla, water 
full of deceit ; it is our Slough of Despond. It may be remarked that neither 
Zenker nor Steingass gives to dil-dil or jam- jama the meaning of morass ; the 
Akhar-ndma does so, (H.B. ii, ii2.) 

2 tawlla iawUa dtldr ytghUib aula kirishtl. I understand the word ylghUlb 
to convey that the massing led to the spread of the murrian. 

® jdn tdrdtmdqldr i,e, as a gift to their over-lord. 

^ Perhaps, Babur’s maternal great-uncle. It would suit the privileges 
bestowed on Tarkhans if their title meant Khan of the Gifts (Turk! tar, gift). 
In the Bdburndma, it excludes all others. Most of Ahmad's begs were 
Tarkhans, Arghuns and Chingiz Khanids, some of them ancestors of later 
rulers in Tatta and Sind. Concerning the Tarkhans see T.P. p. 55 and note ; 
A.N. (H.B. s,n.) Elliot and Dowson’s History of India , 498, 

s Cf. f. 6. 
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Jahangir Mirza (aet. 9) and of begs, ‘Ali-darwesh Beg, Mir^a 
Quli Knkfdddsh, Muh. Baqir Beg and Shaikh ^Abdul-lah, Lord 
of the Gate. Wais Ldghan Mir Ghiyas Taghai had been 
there too, but being afraid of the (AkhsI) begs had gone off to 
Kasan, Wais Ldgharts district, where, he being Nasir Mirza’s 
guardian, the Mirza was.^ They went over to SI. Mahmud 
Khan when he got near Akhsi; Mir Ghiyas entered his service; 
Wais Ldghan took Nasir Mirza to SI. Ahmad Mirza, Who- 
entrusted him to Muh. Mazid Tarkhan’s charge. The Khan,, 
though he fought several times near Akhsi, could not effect any- 
thing because the Akhsi begs and braves made such splendid 
offering of their lives. Falling sick, being tired of fighting too,, 
he returned to his own countr}^ (i.r. Tashkint). 

For some years, Aba-bikr Kdshghan Diighldi,^ bowing the 
head to none, had been supreme in Kashgar and Khutan. He 
now, moved like the rest by desire for my country, came to the 
neighbourhood of Auzkint, built a fort and began to lay the 
land waste. Khwaja Qazi and several begs were appointed to> 
drive him out. When they came near, he saw himself no match 
for such a force, made the Khwaja his mediator and, by a 
hundred wiles and tricks, got himself safely free. 

Throughout these great events, ^Umar Shaikh Mirza’s former 
begs and braves had held resolutely together and made daring 
offer of their lives. The Mirza’s mother, Shah Sul|an Begim,^ 
and Jahangir Mirza and the I^aram household and the begs came 
from Akhsi to Andijan; the customary mourning was fulfilled 
and food and victuals spread for the poor and destitute.^ 

In the leisure from these important matters, attention was 
given to the administration of the country and the ordering of 
the army. The Andijan Government and control of my Gate 
were settled {imikarmr) for Hasan (son) Oi Yaq’ub ; Aush was 
decided on {qardr) iot Q^sim Q%LcMn; Akhsi and Marghinan 
assigned {ta'm) to Auzun Hasan and ‘Ali-dost Taghai. For the 
rest of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s begs and braves, to each accord- 

^ aifaM, lit. beg for father. 

2 T.R. s.n, Aba-bikr. 

** C/. f. 62) and note. 

^ faqva u masakint i.e, those who have food for one day and those who- 
have none in hand. (Steingass.) 
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ing to his circumstances, were settled and assigned district 
(wildyat) or land (yir) or office (mauja) or charge (jtrga) or 
stipend {wajh). 

When SI. Ahmad Mirm had gone two or three stages on his 
return-march, his health changed for the worse and high fever 
appeared. On his reaching the Aq Su near Aura-tipa, he bade 
farewell to this transitory world, in the middle of Shawwal of 
the date 899 (mid July 1494 AD.) being then 44 (lunar) years old. 

in. SL A Jpnad Mlrzd's birth and descent. 

He was born in 855 ah. (1451 ad.) the year in which his father 
took the throne {i.e. Samarkand). He was SL Abu-saTd Mirra’s 
eldest son ; his mother was a daughter of Aurdu-btigha Tarkhan 
{Arghun)f the elder sister of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, and 
the most honoured of the Mir2;a’s wives. 

n. His appearance and habits. 

He was a tall, stout, brown-bearded and red-faced man. He 
had beard on his chin but none on his cheeks. He had very 
pleasing manners. As was the fashion in those days, he wound 
his turban in four folds and brought the end forward over his 
brows. 

0. His characteristics and manners. 

He was a True Believer, pure in the Faith ; five times daily, 
without fail, he recited the Prayers, not omitting them even on 
drinking-days. He was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
^Ubaidul-Iah {Alirdri), his instructor in- religion and the 
strengthener of his Faith. He was very ceremonious, particu- 
larly when sitting with the Khwaja. People say he never drew 
one knee over the other ^ at any entertainment of the Khwaja. 
On one occasion contrary to his custom, he sat with his feet 
together. When he had risen, the Khwaja ordered the place 
he had sat in to be searched ; there they found, it may have been, 
a bone.^ He had read nothing whatever and was ignorant 

^ For fasMous of sitting, see Tawdnkh-i-gtmda Nasmt-ndma B.M. Or. 3222. 
Ahmad would appear to have maintained the deferential attitude by kneeling 
and sitting back upon his heels. 

2 Mr simhdh bar ikdn dur. I understand that something defiling must have 
.been there, perhaps a bone. 
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mA though town-bred, unmannered and homely. Of 
genius he had no share. He was just and as his Highness the 
Khwaja was there, accompanying him step by step/ most of his 
affairs found lawful settlement. He was true and faithful to 
his vow and word; nothing was ever seen to the contrary. He 
had courage, and though he never happened to get in his own 
hand to work, gave sign of it, they say, in som^ of his en- 
19. counters. He drew a good bow, generally hitting the ducks 
both with his arrows and his forked-arrows and, 

as a rule, hit the gourd^ in riding across the lists imaidmA. \ 
Latterly, when he had grown stout, he used to take quail and 
pheasant with the goshawks,^ rarely failing. A sportsman he 
was, hawking mostly and hawking well ; since Aulugh Beg 
Mirza, such a sporting pddshdh had not been seen. He was 
extremely decorous; people say he used to hide his feet even in 
the privacy of his family and amongst his intimates. Qnce 
settled down to drink, he would drink for 20 or 30 days at a 
stretch; once risen, would not drink again for another 20 or 
30 days. He was a good drinker on non-drinking days he ate 
without conviviality (iasf.O. Avarice was dominant in his 
character. He was kindly, a man of few words whose will was 
in the hands of his begs. 

p. His battles. 

He fought four battles. The first was with Ni’mat Arghim^ 
Shaikh Jamal younger brother, at Aqar-tuzi, near 

Zamin. This he won. The second was with ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza at Khwas ; this also he won. The third affair was when 
he encountered SI. Mabimud Khan on the Chir, near Tashkint 
^ 9 ^- (893 AH.-1469 AD.). There was no real fighting, but some Mughul 
plunderers coming up, by ones and twos, in his rear and laying 
hands on his baggage, his great army, spite of its numbers, 

^ Khwdjanlng ham dydghldn drddd tdi. 

^ Ubdsun, a kind of mallard [Abushqd), here perhaps a popinjay, C/. H.S. 
ii, 193 for Ahmad’s skill as an archer, and Payne-Gallwey’s Cross-bow p. 225, 

3 qabdq, an archer’s mark. Abu’l-ghazi (Kasan ed. p. 18 L 5) mentions a 
hen {tuqtiq) as a mark, C/. Payne-Gallwey Lc, p. 231. 

^ qirghtcha, astar palumharius, (Shaw’s Voc. Scnlly.) 

^ Perhaps, not quarrelsome. 
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broke up without a blow struck, without an effort made, without 
a coming face to face, and its main body was drowned in the 
Chir.^ His fourth affair was with Haidar Kukulddsh (Mtighul), 
near Yar-yllaq ; here he won, 

q. His coimtry, 

Samarkand and Bukhara his father gave him ; Tashkint and 
Sairam he took and held for a time but gave them to his 
younger brother, ^Umar Shaikh Mirza, after "Abdu’l-qadus 
(Daghldt) slew Shaikh Jamal (Arghun); Khujand and Atira- 
tipa were also for a time in his possession. 

r. His children. 

His two sons did not live beyond infancy. He had five 
daughters, four by Qataq Begim.^ 

Rabi‘a-sultan Begim, known as the Dark-eyed Begim, was 
his eldest. The Mirza himself made her go forth to SL Mah- 
mud Khan;^ she had one child, a nice little boy, called Baba 
Khan. The Auzbegs killed him and several others of age as 
unripe as his when they martyred (his father) The Khan, in 
Khujand, (914 AH.-1508 ad.). At that time she fell to Jani 
Beg Sultan {Auzheg), 

Saliha-sultan (Saliqa) Begim was his second daughter; 
people called her the Fair Begim. SI. Mahmud Mirza, after 
her fathers death, took her for his eldest son, SL Mas'ud 
Mirza and made the wedding feast (900 ah.). Later on she 
fell to the Kashghari with Shah Begim and Mihr-nigar Khanim. 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was the third. When I was five and 
went to Samarkand, they set her aside for me ; in the guerilla 
times ^ she came to Khujand and I took her (905 ah.) ; her one 
little daughter, born after the second taking of Samarkand, 

^ The T.R. (p. 1 16 ) attributes the rout to Shaibani’s defection. The H.S. 
(ii, 192 ) has a varied and confused account. An error in the T.R. trs. making 
Shaibani plunder the Mughuls, is manifestly clerical. 

- i.e. condiment, ce qu*on ajoute au pain, 

3 C/. f . 6 . 

^ qdzaqldr ; here, if Babur's, meaning his conflicts with Tambal, but as 
the Begim may have been some time in Khujand, the qdzaqldr may be of 
Samarkand. 
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went in a few days to God’s mercy and she herself left me at 
the instigation of an older sister. 

Sultanfm Begim was the fourth daughter ; SI. ‘^Ali Mirza 
took her; then Timur Sultan {Auzbeg) took her and after him, 
Mahdi Sultan {Auzbeg), 

Ma‘suma-sultan Begim was the youngest of SI. Ahmad 
Mirza’s daughters. Her mother, Habiba-sultan Begim, was of 
the Arghuns, a daughter of SL Husain Arghun's brother. I 
saw her when I went to Khurasan (912 ah. -1506 ad.), liked her, 
asked for her, had her brought to Kabul and took her (913 ah.- 
1507 AD.). She had one daughter and there and then, went to 
God’s mercy, through the pains of the birth. Her name was at 
once given to her child. 

s. His ladies and mistresses, 

Mihr-nigar Khanim was his first wife, set aside for him by 
his father, SL Abu-sald Mirza. She was Yunas Khan’s eldest 
Foi. 2oA daughter and my mother’s full-sister. 

Tarkhan Begim of the Tarkhans was another of his wives. 

Qataq Begim was another, the foster-sister of the Tarkhan 
Begim just mentioned. SI. Ahmad Mirza took her par amours 
{'dshiqldr blld) : she was loved with passion and was very 
dominant. She drank wine. During the days of her ascendancy 
{twlkllk)f he went to no other of his haram; at last he took up a 
proper position {aulnurdl) and freed himself from his reproachd 

^ All the (Turki) Babur-nama MSS. and those examined of the W.-i-B. by 
writing auUUrdl (killed) where I suggest to read aulnurdl {devenir comme il faut) 
state that Akmad killed Qataq. I hesitate to accept this (i) because the only 
evidence of the murder is one diacritical point, the removal of which hits 
Ahmad's reproach from him by his return to the accepted rules of a poly- 
gamous household ; (2) because no murder of Qataq is chronicled by Khwand- 
amir or other writers ; and (3) because it is incredible that a mild, weak man 
living in a family atmosphere such as Babur, Haidar and Gui-badan reproduce 
for us, should, while possessing facility for divorce, kill the mother of four 
out of his live children. 

Reprieve must wait however until the word tirlhllk is considered. This 
Erskine and de C. have read, with consistency, to mean life-time, but if 
aulnurdl be read in place of auUurdl (killed), tlrlkllk may be read, especially 
in conjunction with Babur’s *dshiqllkldy, as meaning living power or ascendancy. 
Again, if read as from tlrik, a small arrow and a consuming pain, tlrlkllk may 
represent Cupid 's darts and wounds. Again it might be taken as from tlrdmdk, 
to hinder, or forbid. 

Under these considerations, it is legitimate to reserve judgment on Ahmad. 
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Khan-zada Begim, of the Tirmiz Khans, was another. He 
had just taken her when I went, at five years old, to Samar- 
kand ; her face was still veiled and, as is the Turk! custom, 
they told me to uncover it.^ 

Latif Begim was another, a daughter’s child of Ahmad Haji 
Beg Dulddl (Barlds). After the Mirza’s death, Hamza SI. took 
her and she had three sons by him. They with other sultans’ 
children, fell into my hands when I took Hisar (916 ah.-isio ad.) 
after defeating 5 amza Sultan and Timur Sultan. I set all free. 

Habiba-sultan Begim was another, a daughter of the brother 
of SI. Husain Arghun, 

L His amirs. 

Jani Beg Dulddl (Barlds) was a younger brother of SI. Malik 
Kdshgharl. SI. Abu-saTd Mirza gave him the Government of 
Samarkand and SI. Ahmad Mirza gave him the control of 
his own Gate .2 He must have had singular habits and 
manners many strange stories are told about him. One is 
this : — While he was Governor in Samarkand, an envoy came 
to him from the Auzbegs renowned, as it would seem, for his 
strength. An Auzbeg, is said to call a strong man a bull (buhih). 
‘'Are you a bukuh?'' said Jani Beg to the envoy, “If you are, 
come, let’s have a friendly wrestle together {kurdshdlmg)^ 
Whatever objections the envoy raised, he refused to accept. 
They wrestled and Jani Beg gave the fall. He was a brave 
man. 

Ahmad Haji {Dulddl Barlds) was another, a son of SL Malik 
Kdshgharl. SL Abu-sa'id Mirza gave him the Government of 
Hiri (Harat) for a time but sent him when his uncle, Jani Beg 

^ It is customary amongst Turks for a bride, even amongst her own family, 
to remain veiled for some time after marriage ; a child is then told to pluck 
off the veil and run away, this tending, it is fancied, to the child's own success 
in marriage. (Erskine.) 

^ Babur's anecdote about Jani Beg well illustrates his caution as a narrator. 
He appears to tell it as one who knowing the point of a story, leads up to it. 
He does not affirm that Jani Beg's habits were strange or that the envoy was 
an athlete but that both things must have been {Ikdn dur) from what he 
had heard or to suit the point of the anecdote. ISTor does he affirm as of his 
own knowledge that Auzbegs calls a strong man (his zor kuhl) a hukuh (bull) 
but says it is so understood (dir tmtsh), 

3 Cf. i. 170, 
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died, to Samarkand with his uncle’s appointments. He was 
pleasant-natured and brave, Wafal was his pen-name and he 
put together a diwan in verse not bad. This couplet is his : 

** I am drunk, Inspector, to-day keep your hand ofi me. 

Inspect me on the day you catch me sober." 

Mir ‘Ali-sher Nawa’iwhen he went from Hiri to Samarkand, 
was with Ahmad Haji Beg but he went back to Hiri when 
SL Husain Mir^a (Bai-qara) became supreme (873 ah. -1460 ad.) 
and he there received exceeding favour. 

Foi. 21A Ahmad Haji Beg kept and rode excellent tipuchaqs,^ mostlj 
of his own breeding. Brave he was but his power to com- 
mand did not match his courage ; he was careless and what 
was necessary in his affairs, his retainers and followers put 
through. He fell into SL 'All Mirza’s hands when the Mirza 
defeated Bai-sunghar Mirza in Bukhara (901 ah.), and was then 
put to a dishonourable death on the charge of the blood of 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan.^ 

Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan {Arghun) was another, the 
son of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan and full-brother of the mother of 
SL Ahmad Mirza and SL Mahmud Mirza.^ Of all begs in 
SL Ahmad Mirza’s presence, he was the greatest and most 
honoured. He was an orthodox Believer, kindly and darwesh- 
like, and was a constant transcriber of the Qu’raiT.'* He played 
chess often and well, thoroughly understood the science of 
fowling and flew his birds admirably. He died in the height of 
his greatness, with a bad name, during the troubles between 
SL 'Ali Mirza and Bai-sunghar Mirza.^ 

'Abdu’l-'ali Tarkhan was another, a near relation of Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan, possessor also of his younger sister,® 
that is to say, Baqi Tarkhan’s mother. Though both by the 
Mughul rule {tura) and by his rank, Darwesh Muhammad 

^ The points of a ilpuchdq are variously stated. If the root notion of the 
name be movement {tip), Erskine’s observation, that these horses are taught 
special paces, is to the point. To the verb ilprdmdq dictionaries assign the 
meaning of movement with agitation of mind, an explanation fully illustrated 
in the B.N, The verb describes fittingly the dainty, nervous action of some 
trained horses. Other meanings assigned to iupuchdq are roadster, round - 
bodied and swift. 

^ C/. f. 37^. ^ Cf. f, 66 and note. ^ mashaf kitabat qllur Idi, 

^ Cf. f. 36 and JI.S..ii. 271, ^ stnkUisl ham mundd Idl. 
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Tarkhan was the superior of ^Abdu’I-*ali Tarkhan, this Pharoah 
regarded him not at all. For some years he had the 
Government of Bukhara. His retainers were reckoned at Foi 22 . 
3,000 and he kept them well and handsomely. His gifts 
(bakhsMsh)^ his visits of enquiry (ptmhlsh), his public audience 
idmdn), his work-shops {AasUgah), his open-table (shllan) and 
his assemblies (majUs) were all like a king’s. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, a tyrannical, vicious, self-infatuated person. 
Shaibam Khan, though not his retainer, was with him for a 
time ; most of the lesser (Shaiban) sultans did themselves take 
service with him. This same *Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan was the 
cause of Shaibam Khan’s rise to such a height and of the down- 
fall of such ancient dynasties.^ 

Sayyid Yusuf, the Grey Wolfer^ was another ; his grandfather 
will have come from the Mughul horde ; his father was favoured , 
by Aulugh Beg Mir^a (Shdhrukhfj, His judgment and counsel 
were excellent ; he had courage too. He played well on the 
guitar (qubuz). He was with me when I first went to Kabul ; I 
shewed him great favour and in truth he was worthy of favour. 

I left him in Kabul the first year the army rode out for Hin- 
dustan ; at that time he went to God’s mercy.^ 

Darwesh Beg was another; he was of the line of Aiku-timur 
Beg,^ a favourite of Timur Beg. He was a disciple of his 
Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah {Ahrdrl), had knowledge of the 
science of music, played several instruments and was naturally 22 k 
disposed to poetry. He was drowned in the Chir at the time of 
SL Ahmad Mirza’s discomfiture. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was another, a younger full- 
brother of Darwesh Muh. Tarkhan. He was Governor in 
Turkistan for some years till Shaibani Khan took it from him. 

His judgment and counsel were excellent ; he was an 
unscrupulous and vicious person. The second and third times 

^ khana-wadaldr, viz, tlxe Chaghatai, the Txmurid in two Mir§,n-shah 5 
branches, 'All's and Babur’s and the Bai-qara in Harat. 

^ aughldqchl i.e. player at ktik-burd. Concerning the game, see Shaw’s 
Vocabulary ; Schuyler i, 268 ; Kostenko iii, 82 ; Von Schwarz s,n, haiga, 

3 Zu’i-hijja 910 AH.-May 1505 ad. C/. f. 154. This statement helps to 
define what Babur reckoned his expeditions into Hindustan. 

^ Aiku {Ayagu)-timur Taykhdn Arghun d. circa 793 AH.-1391 ad. He 
was a friend of Timur. See Z.N.i, 525 etc. 
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I took Samarkand, he came to my presence and each time I 
shewed him very great favour. He died in the fight at Kul-i- 
malik (918 ah. -1512 ad.). 

Baqi Tarkhan was another, the son of ^Abdul-^al! Tarkhan 
and SL Ahmad Mirza’s aunt. When his father died, they gave 
him Bukhara. He grew in greatness under SI. ^Ali M!rza> his 
retainers numbering 5 or 6,000. He was neither obedient nor 
very submissive to SI. ‘All Mirza. He fought Shaibani Khan at 
Dabusi (goSAH.) and was crushed; by the help of this defeat, 
Shaibani Khan went and took Bukhara. He was very fond of 
hawking ; they say he kept 700 birds. His manners and habits 
were not such as may be told he grew up with a Mirra's 
state and splendour. Because his father had shewn favour 
to Shaibani Khan, he went to the Khan s presence, but that 
inhuman ingrate made him no sort of return in favour and kind- 
23. ness. He left the world at Akhsi, in misery and wretchedness. 

SL Husain was another. He was known as Qara- 

kuli because he had held the Qara-kiil government for a time. 
His judgment and counsel were excellent ; he was long in my 
presence also. 

Quli Muhammad Bughda^ was another, a quchln; he must 
have been a brave man. 

‘Abdu’l-karim Ishrit^ was another; he was an Auighur, SL 
Ahmad Mirza’s Lord of the Gate, a brave and generous man. 

(u. Historical narrative restimed.) 

After SL Ahmad Mirza’s death, his begs in agreement, sent a 
courier by the mountain-road to invite SL Mahmud Mirza.^ 

Malik-i- Muhammad Mirza, the son of Minuchihr Mirza, SL 

^ anddq ikhldq u atawdrl yuq Idi Mm dlsd hulghdl. The Slidh-ndma 
cap. xviii, describes him as a spoiled child and man of pleasure, caring only 
for eating, drinking and hunting. The Shaihdnl-ndma narrates his various 
affairs. 

2 ix., cutlass, a parallel sobriquet to qlUch, sword. If it be correct to 
translate by cutlass/" the nickname may have prompted Babur's brief 
following comment, marddna than dur, i,e, QuH Muh. must have been brave 
because known as the Cutlass. A common variant in MSS. from Bughdd is 
Baghdad ; Baghdad was first written in the Ilai. MS. but is corrected by the 
scribe to bughdd. 

® So pointed in the Hai. MS. I surmise it a clan-name. 

^ i.e. to offer him the succession. The mountain road taken from Aura-tipa 
would be by Ab-burdan, Sara-tSq and the Kam Rud defile- 
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Abu-sa'id Mirza’s eldest brother, aspired for his own part to 
rule. Having drawn a few adventurers and desperadoes to 
himself, they dribbled away^ from (SL Ahmad Mirza’s) camp . 
and went to Samarkand. He was not able to effect anything, 
but he brought about his own death and that of several innocent 
persons of the ruling House. 

At once on hearing of his brother’s death, SL Mahmud Mirza 
went off to Samarkand and there seated himself on the throne, 
without difficulty. Some of his doings soon disgusted and 
alienated high and low, soldier and peasant. The first of these 
was that he sent the above-named Malik-i-Muhammad to the Foi. 23/^, 
Kuk"Sarai,^ although he was his father’s brother’s son and his 
own son-in-law.^ With him he sent others, four Mirzas in all. 

Two of these he set aside ; Malik-i-Muhammad and one other 
he martyred. Some of the four were not even of ruling rank 
and had not the smallest aspiration to rule; though Malik-i- 
Muhammad Mirza was a little in fault, in the rest there was no 
blame whatever. A second thing was that though his methods 
and regulations were excellent, and though he was expert in 
revenue matters and in the art of administration, his nature 
inclined to tyranny and vice. Directly he reached Samarkand, 
he began to make new regulations and arrangements and to 
rate and tax on a new basis. Moreover the dependants of his 
(late) Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaid’Mah, under whose protection 
formerly many poor and destitute persons had lived free from 
the burden of dues and imposts, were now themselves treated 
with harshness and oppression. On what ground should hard- 
ship have touched them ? Nevertheless oppressive exactions 
were made from them, indeed from the Khwaja’s very children. 

Yet another thing was that just as he was vicious and tyrannical, 
so were his begs, small and great, and his retainers and followers. 

The Hisaris and in particular the followers of Khusrau Shah 

i Inldl, The departure can hardly have been open because Ahmad's begs 
favoured Mahmud ; Malik-i-Muhammad's party would be likely to slip away 
in small companies. 

^ This well-known Green, Grey or Blue palace or halting-place was within 
the citadel of Samarkand. Cf, f . 37. It served as a prison from which return 
was not expected. 

® C/. f. 27. He married a full-sister of B^i-sunghar. 
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engaged themselves unceasingly with wine and fornication. 
Once one of them enticed and took away a certain man’s wife. 

Foi 24. When her husband went to Khusrau Shah and asked for justice, 
he received for answer : ‘VShe has been with you for several 
years; let her be a few days with him.” Another thing was 
that the young sons of the townsmen and shopkeepers, nay ! 
even of Turks and soldiers could not go out from their houses 
from fear of being taken for catamites. The Samarakandis, 
having passed 20 or 25 years under SI. Ahmad Mirza in ease 
and tranquillity, most matters carried through lawfully and with 
justice by his Highness the Khwaja, were wounded and 
troubled in heart and soul, by this oppression and this vice. 
Low and high, the poor, the destitute, all opened the mouth to 
curse, all lifted the hand for redress. 

“ Beware the steaming tip of inward wounds, 

For an inward wound at the last makes head ; 

Avoid while thou canst, distress to one heart. 

For a single sigh will convulse a world.' 

By reason of his infamous violence and vice SI. Mahmud 
Mirza did not rule in Samarkand more than five or six 
months. 

^ GuUstdn Part I. Story 27. For ‘' steaming up," see Tennyson's Lotus- 
eaters Choric song, canto 8 (H.B,). 



SOO' AH.— OCT. 2nd. 1494, to SEP. 21st. 1495 AD.^ 

This year SL Mahmfid Mtoa sent an envoy, named ‘ Abdu’I- 
qadiis Beg/ to bring me a gift from the wedding he had 
made with splendid festivity for his eldest son, Mas‘M Mir^a 
with (Saliha-sultan), the Fair Begim, the second daughter of 
his elder brother, SL Ahmad Mirza. They had sent gold and 
silver almonds and pistachios. 

There must have been relationship between this envoy and 
llasan-i-yaq^ub, and on its account he will have been the man 
sent to make Hasan-i-yaq'ub, by fair promises, look towards 
SI. Mahmud Mirza. Hasan-i-yaq’ub returned him a smooth 
answer, made indeed as though won over to his side, and gave 
him leave to go. Five or six months later, his manners 
changed entirely; he began to behave ill to those about me 
and to others, and he carried matters so far that he would 
have dismissed me in order to put Jahangir Mirza in my place. 
Moreover his conversation with the whole body of begs and 
soldiers was not what should be ; every-one came to know what 
was in his mind. Khwaja-i-Qazi and (Sayyid) Qasim Quchln 
a.nd ‘Ali-dost Taghai met other well-wishers of mine in the 
presence of my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim and decided 
to give quietus to Iiasan-i-yaq‘ub’s disloyalty by his deposition. 

Few amongst women will have been my grandmother’s 
equals for judgment and counsel; she was very wise and far- 
sighted and most affairs of mine were carried through under 
her advice. She and my mother were (living) in the Gate- 
house of the outer fort;^ Hasan-i-yaq'ub was in the citadel. 

1 Elph. MS. f. i 6 h ; First W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 19 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 
i. 1 5& ; Memoirs p. 27. 

2 He was a Dughldt, uncle by marriage of Haidar Mirza and now holding 
Khost for Mabmud. See T.R. s.n. for his claim on Alsan-daulat’s gratitude. 

3 task qufghdn dd chlqdr da. Here (as e.g. f. i iob L 9) the Second W.-i-B. 
translates task as though it meant stone instead of outer. Cf. f. 47 for an 
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When lw to the citadel, in pursuance of our decision, he had 
ridden out, presumably for hawking, and as soon as he had 
FoL 25. our news, went off from where he was towards Samarkand, 
The begs and others in sympathy with him,^ were arrested ; 
one was Muhammad Baqir Beg; SI. Mahmud Dii/iai, SI. 
Muhammad DulddVs father, was another; there were several 
more ; to some leave was given to go for Samarkand. The 
Andijan Government and control of my Gate were settled on 
(Sayyid) Qasim Quchln. 

A few days after Hasan-i-yaq'ub reached Kand-i-badam on 
the Samarkand road, he went to near the Khiiqan sub-division 
(aurchln) with ill-intent on Akhsi. Hearing of it, we sent 
several begs and braves to oppose him; they, as they went, 
detached a scouting party ahead ; he, hearing this, moved 
against the detachment, surrounded it in its night-quarters 
and poured flights of arrows (shlba) in on it. In the dark- 
ness of the night an arrow (auq), shot by one of his own men, 
hit him just (auq) in the vent (qdchdr) and before he could take 
vent {qdchdr ) he became the captive of his own act. 

“ If you have done ill, keep not an easy mind. 

For retribution is Nature^s law/’^ 

This year I began to abstain from all doubtful food, m3" 
obedience extended even to the knife, the spoon and the 
table-cloth f also the after-midnight Prayer (tahajjud) was 
Fob 25^. less neglected. 


adjectival use of task, stone, with the preposition {idsh) din. The places 
contrasted here are the citadel {ark) and the walled -town {qurghdn). The 
chiqdr (exit) is the fortified Gate-house of the mud circumvallation, Cf. f. 46 
for another example of chiqdr. 

^ Elph- Jlai. Kehr's MSS., dmng hila bar klshi bar begldrni tuturuldi. This 
idiom recurs on f . 766 1. 8. A palimpsest entry in the Elph. MS. produces the 
statement that when Hasan fled, his begs returned to Andijan. 

2 Hai. MS, awl munkuzl, underlined by sdgh-i-gdu, cows' thatched house. 
[T. munkiiz, lit. horn, means also cattle.] Elph. MS,, awl munkush, under- 
lined by dar fd’l khwdb alfakhia, sleeping place. [T. munkush, retired.] 

® The first qdchdr of this pun has been explained as gurez-gdh, sharm-gdh, 
hinder parts, fuite and vertebre infSrieur. The H.S. (ii, 273 1. 3 fr. ft.) says the 
wound was in a vital [maqattal) part. 

^ From Nizami’s Khusrau u Shirln, Lahore iith. ed. p. 137 1. 8. It is quoted 
also in the A.N, Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 207 (H.B. ii, 321). (H.B.). 

^ See Hughes Dictionary of Islam s.nn. Eating and Food. 
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(a. Death of SL Mahmud M 

In the month of the latter Rabf (January 1495 ad.), SL Mah- 
mud MIrza was confronted by violent illness and in six days, 
passed from the world. He was 43 (lunar) years old. 

b. His birth and lineage. 

He was born in 857 ah. (1453 ad.), was SL Abu-sald 
Mirza’s third son and the full-brother of SL Ahmad Mirza.^ 

c. His apf earance and characteristics. 

He was a short, stout, sparse-bearded and somewhat ill- 
shaped person. His manners and his qualities were good, his 
rules and methods of business excellent ; he was well-versed in 
accounts, not a dinar or a dirham^ of revenue was spent without 
his knowledge. The pay of his servants was never disallowed. 

His assemblies, his gifts, his open table, were all good. Every- 
thing of his was orderly and well-arranged;^ no soldier or 
peasant could deviate in the slightest from any plan of his. 
Formerly he must have been hard set (qdtlrdr) on hawking but 
latterly he very frequently hunted driven garae.^ He carried 
violence and vice to frantic excess, was a constant wine-bibber 
and kept many catamites. If anywhere in his territory, there 
was a handsome boy, he used, by whatever means, to have him 
brought for a catamite ; of his begs’ sons and of his sons’ begs’ 
sons he made catamites ; and laid command for this service on FoL 26. 
his very foster brothers and on their own brothers. So 
common in his day was that vile practice, that no person was 
without his catamite ; to keep one was thought a merit, not to 
keep one, a defect. Through his infamous violence and vice, 
his sons died in the day of their strength {tamdm juwdn). 

i Cf, f. 6b and note. If 'Umar Shaikh were Malimnd’s f nil-brother, his 
name might well appear here. 

^ i.e. ““ Not a farthing, not a half -penny.*' 

3 Here the Mems. enters a statement, not found in the Turki text, that 
Mahnitid's dress was elegant and fashionable. 

^ n:h:l:m. My husband has cleared up a mistake (Mems. p. 28 and MSms, 
i, 54) of supposing this to be the name of an animal. It is explained in the 
A.N. (i, 255. H.B, i, 496) as a Badakhshi equivalent of tasqdwal ; tasqdwal 
var. tdshqdwal, is explained by the Farhang-i-azfart, a Turki-Persian Diet, 
seen in the MuUa Firoz Library of Bombay, to mean rdh band hunanda, the 
stopping of the road. Cf. J.R.A.S. 1900 p. 137, 
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He had a taste for poetry and put a \°!!?rthan ^to 

verse is flat and f ^ 

Srd^S: nShreJ Sht^a Ubaidu1-mh in slight 

Leem. He had no heart {yuruh) and was somewhat scant^_- 

He Jpoke badly, there was no understanding him at 

d. His battles. . 

He fought two battles, both with SI. Husain 

C-ser. S 

STAorSdiSi I'S Holy Wan for this reason 
' Ly wrote him SI. Mahmnd G).fci in the headings of hia 

public papers. 

e. His countries. , , <t - 

SI. Abu-sa'Id Mirza gave him Astarabad.* After _the Iraq 

disaster (i.e., his father’s death,) he went 

that time, Qambar-‘ali Beg, the governor of H'^ar by SI. Abu • 
.i/Xz^s orders, had mobilized the Hindustan^ army and 
was following him into ‘IrAq; he joined Mab-M Mirza in 
Khurasan but the Khurasanis, hearing of Si. Husain Mirza 
approach, rose suddenly and drove them out of the co^n 
On this SI. Mahmud Mirza went to his elder brother, SL, 
Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand. A few months later ayy 
Badr and Khusrau Sh^ and some braves under Ahmad 
1 i.,. “ a coUectiou of poems in the alphabetical order of the various end 

rhymes.” (Steing^s-) , , -v ^esent Cf. Browne’s D.S. for Astarabad 

n ’.“SrSiS p “sTCti. SE *« 

^d H.s. I am indebted to my ^"sband. ^ narrative. Mahmud 

s The foUowing Tit Is lost to Ilusain at 

iBt. 7 , was given Astarabad in ^ 35. ; be was restored 
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Mushtdq^ took him and fled to Qambar-'ali in Hisar. From 
that time forth, SL Mahmud Mirza possessed the countries 
lying south of Quhqa (Quhlugha) and the Kohtin Range as far 
as the Hindu-kush Mountains, such as Tirmiz, Chaghanlan, 
Hisar, Khutlan, Qunduz and Badakhshan, He also held 
SL Ahmad Mirza s lands, after his brother’s death- 

/, His children. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters* 

SL Mas^ud Mirza was his eldest son ; his mother was Khan- 
zada Begim, a daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. Bai- 
sunghar Mirza was another; his mother was Pasha (or Pasha) 
Begim. SL L\li Mirza was another; his mother was an 
Auzbeg, a concubine called Zuhra Begi Agha. SL Husain 
Mirza was another; his mother was Khan-zada Begim, a 
grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz ; he went to God’s 
mercy in his father’s life-time, at the age of 13. SL Wais 
Mirza (Mirza Khan) was another; his mother, Sultan-nigar 
Khanim was a daughter of Yunas Khan and was a younger 
(half-) sister of my mother. The affairs of these four Mirzas 
will be written of in this history under the years of their 
occurrence. 

Of SL Mahmud Mirza’s daughters, three were by the same 
mother as Bai-sunghar Mirza. One of these, Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s senior, SL Mahmud Mirza made to go out to Malik-i- 
muhammad Mirza, the son of his paternal uncle, Minuchihr 
Mirza.^ 

^ * * * * * 

Five other daughters were by Khan-zada Begim, the grand- 
daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. The oldest of these, 

^ Perhaps a Sufi term, — longing for the absent friend. For particulars 
about this man see fl.S, ii, 235 and Browne's D.S. p. 533. 

^ Here in the Hai. MS. is one of several blank spaces, waiting for information 
presumably not known to Babur when writing. The space will have been in 
the archetype of the Hai. MS. and it makes for the opinion that the Hai. MS, 
is a direct copy of Babur's own. This space is not left in the Elph. MS. but 
that MS. is known from its scribe's note (f. 198) down to f. 198 (Hai. MS. 
f. 2435) to have been copied from other writings " and only subsequent to 
its f. 198 from Babur's own. Cf. JRAS 1906 p. 88 and 1907 p, 143, 
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(Khan-zadaBegim)i was given, after te father sdjth, 

SI. Husain Mirza besieged 

Haidar Mirza, his son by Payanda B g , ^^^ 2 

daughter, and having done 

The third daughter was Aq (Fair) g . 

betrothed to Jahangir Mirza {af. 5’^® ^ , ) ^ 

his father, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza sent him 
Mirz. with the Andi^n a^y. 3,^, cka,H.n- 

attacking Qunduz^ I 9 4 ^ these 

idm^ waited on me o tV-pir mothers in Tirmia 

(last-named two) Begims we- X we reached 

and joined me ^en with _Baqi s 

Kahmard, Jahangir Badakhshan country 

daughter was born , daughter was Zainab-sultan 

with her grandmother The daughter 

O'. His ladies (khwdfmlar) and concubines {saran). 

'^ His chief wife, Khan-zada Begim, was a daughter of the 
,8 GrL Mir of Tirmiz ; he had great affection for ^ 

“ ‘ have mourned her bitterly; she was the mother of Si. Mas u 
nf- 3 T nter on he took her brother’s daughter, also called 
kSu zada Begim: a grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. 

a Us a^hetootSr oSy^ the marriage beiag made in 903 ah. 

Cf. n.S. ii, 260 and ^ name but it has no authority. 

may be la nam. no na.me- °n its margin and over 

Cf. i. 29- , fMems.) map as somewiiere about the 

s;“ 

« i e. when Babur was wntmg m Hindustan. 


She became the mother of five of his daughters and one of his 
sons, Pasha (or Pasha) Begim was another wife, a daughter of 
'Ali-shukr Beg, a Turkman Beg of the Black Sheep Baharlu 
Aimaq.^ She had been the wife of Jahan-shah {Bar am) of the 
Black Sheep Turkmans. After Auzun (Long) Hasan Beg of 
the White Sheep had taken Azar-baijan and Traq from the 
sons of this Jahan~shah Mirza (872 AH.-1467 ad.), ^Ali-shukr 
Beg’s sons went with four or five thousand heads-of-houses 
of the Black Sheep Turkmans to serve SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza and 
•after the Mirza’s defeat (873 ah. by Auzun Hasan), came down 
to these countries and took service with SI. Mahmud Mirza. 
This happened after SI. Mahmud Mirza came to Hisar from 
Samarkand, and then it was he took Pasha Begim. She 
became the mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. 
Sultan-nigar Khanim was another of his ladies; her descent 
has been mentioned already in the account of the (Chaghatm) 
Khans. 

He had many concubines and mistresses. His most honoured 
■concubine (ma'atabar ghuma) was Zuhra Begi Agha ; she was 
taken in his father’s life-time and became the mother of one son 
and one daughter. He had many mistresses and, as has been 
said, two of his daughters were by two of them. 

Ji; His amirs, 

Khusrau Shah was of the Turkistani Qipchaqs, He had 
been in the intimate service of the Tarkhan begs, indeed had 
been a catamite. Later on he became a retainer of Mazid Beg 
(Tarkhan) Arghun who favoured him in all things. He was 
favoured by SL Mahmud Mirza on account of services done by 
him when, after the Traq disaster, he joined the Mirza on his 
way to Khurasan. He waxed very great in his latter daj^s; 
his retainers, under SI. Mahmud Mirza, were a clear five or six 
thousand. Not only Badakhshan but the whole country from 
the Amu to the Hindu-kush Mountains depended on him and 
he devoured its whole revenue {darobast ylr Idi), His open table 
was good, so too his open hand ; though he was a rough getter,'^ 

For his family see f. 55& note to Yar-‘aH BaldL 
^ bd wiijud turkluk muhkam paidd hunanda Idl, 
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so 

what he got, he spent liberally. He waxed exceeding great 
Mahmud Mirxa's death, in whose sons' time his re- 
tainers approached 20,000. Although he prayed and abstained 
from forbidden aliments, yet was he black-souled and vicious, 
Fol 29 dnnder-headed and senseless, disloyal and a traitor to his salt. 
For the sake of this fleeting, five-days world, ^ he blinded one of 
his benefactor's sons and murdered another. A sinner before 
God, reprobate to His creatures, he has earned curse and 
execration till the very verge of Resurrection. For this world's 
sake he did his evil deeds and yet, with lands so broad and 
with such hosts of armed retainers, he had not pluck to 
stand up to a hen. An account of him will come into this 
history. 

Pir-i-muhammad Allchl-lughd^ QucMn was another. In 
Hazaraspx’s fight ^ he got in on challenge with his fists in SI. 
Abu-sa‘id Mirza's presence at the Gate of Balkh. He was a 
brave man, continuously serving the Mirza (Mahmud) and 
guiding him by his counsel. Out of rivalry to Khusrau Shah, 
he made a night-attack when the Mirza was besieging Qundux, 
on SI. Husain Mir2:a, with few men, without arming^ and 
without plan ; he could do nothing ; what was there he could 
do against such and so large a force ? He was pursued, threw^ 
himself into the river and was drowned. 

Ayub [Begchlk MaghuT)^ was another. He had served in SI. 
Abu-sa^Id Mirra's Khurasan Cadet Corps, a brave man, Bai- 
sunghar Mirjza's guardian. He was choice in dress and food ; 

^ Roebuck's Oriental Proverbs (p. 232) explains the five of this phrase 
where seven might be expected, by saying that of this Seven days' world (qy. 
days of Creation) one is for birth, another for death, and that thus five only- 
are left for man's brief life. 

2 The cognomen AilcM-bughd^ taken with the bearer's recorded strength of 
fist, may mean Strong man of Ailchi (the capital of Khntan). One of Timur's 
commanders bore the name. Cf, i. 21b for bughu as athlete. 

3 Hazaraspi seems to be Mir Pir Darwesh Hazaraspi. With his brother, 
Mir *Aii, he had charge of Balkh, See Rauzatu's-safd B.M. Add . 2 3 506, f . 2426 ; 
Browne’s B.S. p. 432. It may be right to understand a hand-to-hand fight 
between Plazaraspi and Aiichi-bugha. The affair was in 857 ah. {1453 ad,). 

^ ydrdq slz, perhaps trusting to fisticuffs, perhaps without mail. Babur's 
summary has confused the facts. Muli. Aiichi-bugha was sent by SI. Mal.mud 
Mirza from His^r with 1,000 men and did not issue out of Qundfiz. (II.S. ii, 
251.) His death occurred not before 895 ah. 

^ See T.R. s.nn. Mir Ayub and Ayub. 
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a jester and talkative, nicknamed Impudence, perhaps because 

the Mirza ealled him so. Foi. 29^. 

Wall was another, the younger, full-brother of Khusrau Shah. 

He kept his retainers well. He it was brought about the 
blinding of SI. Mas^iid Mxrza and the murder of Bai-sunghar 
MIrza. He had an ill-word for every-one and was an evil- 
tongued, foul-mouthed, self pleasing and dull-witted mannikin. 

He approved of no-one but himself. When I went from the 
Qunduz country to near Dushi (910 AH.-1503 ad.), separated 
Khusrau Shah from his following and dismissed him, this 
person {ix.y Wali) had come to Andar-ab and Sir-ab, also in 
fear of the Auzbegs. The Aimaqs of those parts beat and 
robbed him^ then, having let me know, came on to Kabul. 

Wall went to Shaibani Khan who had his head struck off in 
the town of Samarkand. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds^ was another ; he had to wife one 
of the daughters of Shah Sultan Muhammad (Badakhshl) i.e,, 
the maternal aunt of Aba-bikr Mirza {Mlmn-shdhl) and of SI. 
Mahmud Khan. He wore his tunic narrow and pur shaqq^ ; he 
was a kindly well-bred man. 

Mahmud jBarZas of the Barl§,ses of Nundak (Badakhshan) 
was another. He had been a beg also of SI. Abu-saTd Mirza 
and had surrendered Karman to him when the Mirza took the 
Traq countries. When Aba-bikr Mirza (Mlrdn-shdJn) came Pol. 30. 
against Hisar with Mazid Beg Tarkhan and the Black Sheep 
Turkmans, and SL Mahmud Mirza went off to his elder brother, 

SL Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand, Mahmud Barlds did not 
surrender Hisar but held out manfully.^ He was a poet and 
put a dlwdn together. 

{i. Historical narrative resumed). 

When SL Mahmud Mirza died, Khusrau Shah kept the 
event concealed and laid a long hand on the treasure. But 

^ THs passage is made more clear by f. 1206 and f, 1256. 

2 He is mentioned in CAH-sher Nawa’Vs Majalis-i-nafd’is ; see B.M. Add. 

7875, f. 278 and Rieu's Turkish Catalogue. 

^ ? full of spUts or full handsome. 

^ This may have occurred after Abu-sa'id Mirza's death whose son Aba-bikr 
was. C/. f. 28, If so, over-brevity has obscured the statement. 
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how could such news be hidden ? It spread through the town 
at once. That was a festive day for the Samarkand families ; 
soldier and peasant, they uprose in tumult against Khusrau 
Shah. Ahmad Haji Beg and the Tarkhan! begs put the rising 
down and turned Khusrau Shah out of the town with an escort 
for Hisar. 

As SL Mahmud Mir^a himself after giving Ilisar to SL 
Mas^ud Mirza and Bukhara to Bai-sunghar Mirza, had dis- 
missed both to their governments, neither was present when he 
died. The Hisar and Samarkand begs, after turning Khusrau 
Shah out, agreed to send for Bax-sunghar Mirza from Bukhara, 
brought him to Samarkand and seated him on the throne. 
When he thus became supreme {pdd%hah), he was i8 (lunar) 
years old. 

At this crisis, SL Mahmud Khan {Chaghatdl), acting on the 
2pb. word of Junaid B arias and of some of the notables of 
Samarkand, led his army out to near Kan-bai with desire to 
take that town. Bai-sunghar Mirza, on his side, marched out 
in force. They fought near Kan-bai. Haidar Kukulddsh, the 
main pillar of the Mughul army, led the Mughul van. He and 
all his men dismounted and were pouring in flights of arrows 
(shlba) when a large body of the mailed braves of Hisar and 
Samarkand made an impetuous charge and straightway laid 
them under their horses* feet. Their leader taken, the Mughul 
army was put to rout without more fighting. Masses {qdlln) of 
Mughuls were wiped out; so many were beheaded in Bai- 
sunghar Mirza’s presence that his tent was three times shifted 
because of the number of the dead. 

At this same crisis, Ibrahim Sdru entered the fort of Asfara, 
there read Bai-sunghar Mirza’s name in the Kht 4 t>a and took 
up a position of hostility to me. 

(Author's note,) Ibrahim Sdru is of the Mingligh people he had 
served my father in various ways from his childhood but later on had 
been dismissed for some fault. 

31. The army rode out to crush this rebellion in the month of 
Sha’ban (May) and by the end of it, had dismounted round 

^ mingligh alldln dur, perhaps of those whose hereditary Command was a 
Thousand, the head of a King (Pers, Hazara), i,e, of the tenth of a tumdn,. 
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Asfara. Our braves in the wantonness of enterprise, on the very 
day of arrival, took the new w^all^ that was in building outside 
the fort. That day Sayyid Qasim, Lord of my Gate, out- 
stripped the rest and got in with his sword ; SL Ahmad Tamhal 
and Muhammad-dost Taghai got theirs in also but Sayyid 
Qasim won the Champion’s Portion. He took it in Shahrukh- 
iya when I went to see my mother’s brother, SL Mahmud 
Ehan*', / 

[Autkof's note,) The Ghampionship Portion^ is an ancient usage of 
the Mnghul horde. Whoever outdistanced his tribe and got in with 
his own sword, took the portion at every feast and entertainment. 

My guardian, Khudai-birdi Beg died in that first day’s fight- 
ing, struck by a cross-bow arrow. As the assault was made 
without armour, several bare braves (ylkU yllang)'^ perished and 
many were wounded. One of Ibrahim Saru's cross-bowmen 
was an excellent shot ; his equal had never been seen ; he it 
was hit most of those wounded. When Asfara had been 
taken, he entered my service. 

As the siege drew on, orders were given to construct head- 
strikes^ in two or three places, to run mines and to make every yoI 31A 
effort to prepare appliances for taking the fort. The siege 
lasted 40 days; at last Ibrahim Sdru had no resource but, 
through the mediation of Khwaja Moulana-i-qazi, to elect to 
serve me. In the month of Shawwal (June 1495 ad.) he came 
out, with his sword and quiver hanging from his neck, waited 
on me and surrendered the fort. 

Khujand for a considerable time had been dependent on 
*Umar Shaikh Mirza’s Court {dlwdn) but of late had looked 
towards SI. Ahmad MIrza on account of the disturbance in 
the Farghana government during the interregnum.® As the 

1 qurghctn-nlng tdshlda ydngl tdm qupanb said dur, I understand, that 
what was taken was a new circumvallation in whole or in part. Such double 
walls are on record. Cf. Appendix A. 

2 hahddufluq aulush, an actual portion of food. 

^ i.e. either unmailed or actually naked. 

^ The old English noun strike expresses the purpose of the sar-koh. It is 

an instrument for scraping off what rises above the top (Webster, whose 
example is grain in a measure). The sar-koh is an erection of earth or -wood, 
as high as the attacked walls, and it enabled besiegers to strike off heads 
appearing above the ramparts. 

® i,e, the dislocation due to ‘Umar Shaikh's death. 
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opportunity offered, a move against it also was now made, 
Mir Mughii^ father, ‘Abdu’l-wahhab Shaghawal^ was in it; he 
surrendered without making any difficulty at once on our 
. arrival, ' 

Just then SI. Mahmud Khan was in Shahrukhiya. It has 
been said already that when SI. Ahmad Mirza came into 
Andijan (899 ah.), he also came and that he laid siege to AkhsL 
It occurred to me that if since I was so close, I went and 
"waited on him, he being, as it were, my father and my elder 
brother, and if bye-gone resentments were laid aside, it would 
be good hearing and seeing for far and near. So said, I 
went. 

I waited on The Khan in the garden Haidar Kukulddsh had 
made outside Shahrukhiya. He was seated in a large four- 
Fol. 32. doored tent set up in the middle of it. Having entered the 
tent, I knelt three times, ^ he for his part, rising to do me 
honour. We looked one another in the eyes and he re- 
turned to his seat. After I had kneeled, he called me to his 
side and shewed me much affection and friendliness. Two 
or three days later, I set off for Akhsi and Andijan by the 
Kindirlik Pass.^ At Akhsi I made the circuit of my Father’s 

1 C/. f. 13, The H.S. (ii, 274) places his son, Mir Mughul, in charge, but 
otherwise agrees with the B.N. 

2 C/. Clavijo, Markham p. 132, Sir Charles Grandison bent the knee on 
occasions but illustrated MSS. e.g. the B.M. Tawdrlkh-i-guzlda Nasrat-ndma 
show that Babur w'ouid kneel down on both knees. Cf. f. 123^ for the fatigue 
of the genuflection. 

2 I have translated kufushub thus because it appears to me that here and 
in other places, stress is laid by Babur upon the mutual gaze as an episode of 
a ceremonious interview. The verb kumshmak is often rendered b3r the 
Persian translators as darydftan and by the L. and E. Memoirs as to embrace, 
I have not found in the B.N. warrant for translating it as to embrace ; 
quchiishm^ is Babur’s word for this (f. 103). Darydftan, taken as to grasp or 
see with the mind, to understand, well expresses mutual gaze and its sequel 
of mutual understanding. Sometimes of course, hurush, the interview does 
not imply hurush, the silent looking in the eyes with mutual understanding ; 
it simply means 55 voyer e,g, f. 17. The point is thus dwelt upon because the 
frequent mention of an embrace gives a different impression of manners from 
that made by “ interview ” or words expressing mutual gaze. 

^ ddhdn. This word R6cius (vi, 171) quoting from Fedschenko, explains 
as a difficult rocky defile ; art, again, as a dangerous gap at a high elevation ; 
hel, as an easy low pass ; and kutal, as a broad opening between low hills . 
The explanation of kutal does not hold good for Babur’s application of the 
word (f. 816) to the Sara-taq. 
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tomb. I left at the hour of the Friday Prayer about mid- 
day) and reached Andijan, by the Band-i-salar Road between 
the Evening and Bedtime Prayers. This road i,e. the Band-i- 
salar, people call a nine road.^ 

One of the tribes of the wilds of Andijan is the Jlgrak^ a 
numerous people of five or six thousand households, dwelling 
in the mountains between Kashghar and Farghana. They have 
many horses and sheep and also numbers of yaks {qutas)y these 
hiil-people keeping yaks instead of common cattle. As their 
mountains are border- fastnesses, they have a fashion of not 
paying tribute. An army was now sent against them under 
(Sayyid) Qasim Beg in order that out of the tribute taken from 
them something might reach the soldiers. He took about 
20,000 of their sheep and between 1000 and 1500 of their 
horses and shared all out to the men. 

After its return from the Jigrak, the army set out for Aura- Foi. 34. 
tipa. Formerly this was held by ^Umar Shaikh Mirza but it 
had gone out of hand in the year of his death and SI. 'Ali 
Mirza was now in it on behalf of his elder brother, Bai- 
sunghar Mirza. When SI. ‘Ali Mirza heard of our coming, he 
went off himself to the Macha hill-country, leaving his guardian, 

Shaikh Zu’n-nun Arghun behind. From half-way between 
Khujand and Aura-tipa, Khalifa^ was sent as envoy to Shaikh 
Zu’n-nun but that senseless mannikin, instead of giving him a 
plain answer, laid hands on him and ordered him to death. 

For Khalifa to die cannot have been the Divine will ; he 
escaped and came to me two or three days later, stripped bare 
and having suffered a hundred tumms (1,000,000) of hardships 
and fatigues. We went almost to Aura-tipa but as, winter 
being near, people had carried away their corn and forage, after 
a few days we turned back for Andijan. After our retirement, 

The Khan’s men moved on the place when the Aura-tipa 

^ Cf. f. 4h and note. From Babur's special mention of it, it would seem 
not to be the usual road. 

2 The spelling of this name is uncertain. Variants are many. Concerning 
the tribe see T.R. p. 165 n. 

^ Nkamu'd-din 'AH Baylds : see Gul-badan's H.N. s.n. He served Babur till 
the latter's death. 
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oersoni unable to make a stand, surrendered and came out. 
The Khan then gave it to Muhammad Kufkan DughM. 

and in his hands it remained till 908 ah . (1503)- 

‘ dXS'of C:h.sd.« n.le id W.htM i. 


AD. 
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(a. Sulidn Ilmain Mtrzd's campaign cigainst Khusrau Shah). 

In the winter of this year, SL Husain Mirza led his army out 
of Khurasan against Hisar and went to opposite Tirmiz. SL 
Mas'ud Mirza, for his part, brought an army (from Hisar) and 
sat down over against him in Tirmiz. Khusrau Shah 
strengthened himself in Qunduz and to help SI. Mas'ud Mirza 
sent his younger brother, Wali. They {ix., the opposed forces) 
spent most of that winter on the river’s banks, no crossing 
being effected. SL Husain Mirza was a shrewd and experienced 
commander ; he marched up the river, ^ his face set for Qunduz 
and by this having put SL Mas^ud Mirza off his guard, sent 
Abdu'I-latif Bakhshl (pay-master) with 5 or 600 serviceable 
men, down the river to the Kilif ferry. These crossed and had 
entrenched themselves on the other bank before SL Mas'ud 
Mirza had heard of their movement. When he did hear of it, 
whether because of pressure put upon him by Baqi Chaghdmdnl 
to spite (his half-brother) Wali, or whether from his own want 
of heart, he did not march against those who had crossed but 
disregarding WalFs urgency, at once broke up his camp and 
turned for Hisar.^ 

SL Husain Mirza crossed the river and then sent, (i) against 
Khusrau Shah, Badi^u’z-zaman Mirza and Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza with Muhammad Wali Beg and Zu’n-oun Arghun, and 33 ^- 

^ Elph. MS. f. 23 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 26 and 217 f. 21 ; Mems. p. 35. 

Babur's own affairs form a small part of this year’s record ; the rest is drawn 
from the II. S. which in its turn, uses Babur’s f. 34 and f. 376. Each author 
words the shared material in his own style ; one adding magniloquence, the 
other retracting to plain statement, indeed summarizing at times to obscurity. 

Each passes his own judgment on events, e,g, here Khwand-amir’s is more 
favourable to Ilusain Bai-qara’s conduct of the Hisar campaign than Babur’s. 

C/. n.S. ii, 256-60 and 274. 

2 This feint would take him from the Oxus. 

3 Tirmi2 to Ilisar, 96m. (Reclus vi, 255). 
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Baranduq BaHas. He bimsdf ^ they took their 

*rsr5Sd"a« it wil to stay in 

precautions, S . ^ valley^ and by way of 

the fort but went off up the Ka , in Samar- 

forh”rptrt St“’« to (his own district) Khutan. 
hand. Wall, for Pf „nd Ouch Beg’s father, SI. 

Baqi ^i,ar. Hamza SI. and Mahdi 

Ahmad strengthen earlier had left Shaiban! Khan for 

L<ire‘ll.SX"e, now. » this «n 
(the late} . Auzbegs, for Qara-tigm. With them 

JZ tohlmmad Di^m’- and SI. Bnsain DilMSt and all the 
“t».S“^Hn"rsrVl-.u,rin Mitsd after 

TaXan tnd Ya?nb-iiyub. They overt^k the ^ 

,3. fought The Mtod’s detachment was defeated; most of his 
begs were unhorsed but all were allowed to go free. 

(h. Babur’s reception of the Auzbeg sultans.) ^ 

As a result of this exodus, Hamza Sl._with his son, Mamaq 
c;i and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughldt, later 
MH andSs brother. SI. Husain DiigWl with the Ansbegs 
deoendSt on the sultans and the Mughuls who had been 
tcated in Hisar as (the late) SI. Mahmud Mtah’s retamers, 
came after letting me know (their intention), and waited upon 
me 4 Ramsin (Mayjune) at Andijan. According to the 
I g S Wazr-ab valley. The usual route is up the Kara Kud and over the 

“^1rS.fBSS‘«e.t£i;i tirav lines !»=• and on T SSt. Nothing on 

f. 995 explains iis cognom®. 

;S m-'.SS » SSlSning Wi-« or «■ sow. hat 

joke, (H.S. ii, 257.) 
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custom of Timuriya sultans on such occasions, I had seated 
myself on a raised seat (tushdk); when Ham^a SL and Mamaq 
SL and Mahdi SL entered, I rose and went down to do them 
honour ; we looked one another in the eyes and I placed them 
on my right, dd^ A number of Mughuls also came, 

under Muhammad Hisdrl; all elected for my service. 

(c. SL Husain Mir zd's affairs resumed). 

SI. Uusain Mirza, on reaching Hisar, settled down at once to 
besiege it. There was no rest, day nor night, from the labours 
of mining and attack, of working catapults and mortars. Mines 
were run in four or five places. When one had gone well 
forward towards the Gate, the townsmen, countermining, struck 
it and forced smoke down on the Mirza’s men ; they, in turn, i^oi. 34A 
closed the hole, thus sent the smoke straight back and made the 
townsmen flee as from the very maw of death. In the end, the 
townsmen drove the besiegers out by pouring jar after jar of 
water in on them. Another day, a party dashed out from the 
town and drove off the Mirza’s men from their own mine’s 
mouth. Once the dischai'ges from catapults and mortars in the 
Mirza’s quarters on the north cracked a tower of the fort ; it 
fell at the Bed-time Prayer ; some of the Mirza’s braves begged 
to assault at once but he refused, saying, ‘‘ It is night.” Before 
the shoot of the next day’s dawn, the besieged had rebuilt the 
whole tower. That day too there was no assault ; in fact, for 
the two to two and a half months of the siege, no attack was 
made except by keeping up the blockade,^ by mining, rearing 
head-strikes,^ and discharging stones. 

^ This pregnant phrase has been found difficult. It may express that 
Babur assigned the sultans places in their due precedence ; that he seated 
them in a row ; and that they sat cross-legged, as men of rank, and were not 
made, as inferiors, to kneel and sit back on their heels. Out of this last 
meaning, I infer comes the one given by dictionaries, “ to sit at ease,*' since 
the cross-legged posture is less irksome than the genuflection, not to speak of 
the ease of mind produced by honour received. Cf. f. 186 and note on Ahmad's 
posture ; Redhouse s.nn. hdghlsh and hdghddsh ; and B.M. Tawarikh-i-guzida 
nasrat-nama, in the illustrations of which the chief personage, only, sits 
cross-legged. 

2 siydsat. My translation is conjectural only. 

2 sar-hoh. The old English noun strike, ** an instrument for scraping ofl 
what appears above the top,’* expresses the purpose of the wall-high erections 
of wood or earth (L. agger) raised to reach what shewed above ramparts. Cf. 

W ebster. 
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1 Presumably lower down the Qund 

2 aHz fadshaU u mirzalandm arhb. 

3 sic. Hai. MS. : Elpb. MS. “near 
arden Gul-badan mentions a iai 
, far east because, Zu’n-nun being 


Taliqan ; some W.-i-B. MSS. _Great 
loan Garden. Perhaps the Mirza went 
with him, he had Qandahar m mind. 

! f . 1 5 n. to Sherim. Khwaja Changal 
in Water. (Erskine.) 


When EndW^-eaman MIraS and whatever (« K») troopa 
wnen oaui against Khusrau Shah, dismounted 

m ii'to A y-tghdfh) helow Qunduz,^ Khusrau Shah 
some ID m. (3 4 JV &_ , , marched out, halted one 

up t» «8''‘ came down upon the 
night on tne w y, Khurasanis may not have been twice 

Mnaa -d ,“^"Sn Aere they were half 

3P ntoref ^“r^prSnc-rdt^S^^ 

SX"oora„d hal s^all and great, Khuaran Shdh's 

force may have been of 4 °^!Lof this man who for the 

sa™iThl flXTan^ and for the salte of 

shifting and faithless followers, chose such evil and such ill- 
repute practised sua j— 

lands, kept such hosts ot rata 

out between 20 and 30,000 an ruler’s sons® 

ipargamt) exceeded those of his own ruler and t^at ru^r s son^ 

—for an exploit such as this his name and names ot his 
adherents w«e noised abroad for generalship and for this they 
were counted brave, while those timorous laggards, m the 
trenches won the resounding fame of cowards. 

Badi‘u’2.2aman Mirxa marched irom th^ camp and after 
a few stages reached the Alghu Mountain of Taliqan and Aere 
made hall Khusrau Shah, in Qundux sent 
with serviceable men, to Ishkimish, ^ 

thereabouts to annoy and harass the Mirxa from outside also. 

Muhibb-‘ali, the armourer,^ (?«) ^ ^ater Tet 

Foi. 35^. (from Wall’s Khutlan) to the bank of the Khutlan Water, m 
in with some of the Mirxa’s men there, unhorsed some, cut 0 

a few heads and got away. _ In emulation of Sayyidim 

‘AH* the door-keeper, and his younger brother, Qu 1 g 
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Bihlul-i-ayiib and a body of their men got to grips with the 
Khurasanis on the skirt of '^Ambar Koh, near Khwaja Changal 
but, many Khnrasanis coming up, Sayyidim ‘Ali and Baba 
Beg’s (son) Quli Beg and others were unhorsed. 

At the time these various news reached SL Husain Mirza, 

Bis army was not without distress through the spring rains of 
Blisar; he therefore brought about a peace; Mahmud B arias 
came out from those in the fort ; Haji Pir the Taster went from 
those outside ; the great commanders and what there was (iil 
klm) of musicians and singers assembled and the Mirza took 
{Bega Begim), the eldest^ daughter of SL Mahmud Mir^a by 
Khan-zada Begim, for Ilaidar Mirza, his son by Payanda Begim 
and through her the grandson of SI. Abu-sa'id Mir^a. This 
done, he rose from before Hisar and set his face for Qunduz. 

At Qunduz also SL Husain Mirza made a few trenches and 
took up the besieger’s position but by Badfu’z-zarnan Mirza’s 
intervention peace at length was made, prisoners were ex- 
changed and the Khurasanis retired. The twice-repeated^ 
attacks made by SL Husain Mirza on Khusrau Shah and his 
unsuccessful retirements were the cause of Khusrau Shah’s Pol 3^- 
great rise and of action of his so much beyond his province. 

When the Mirza reached Balkh, he, in the interests of Ma 
wara’u'^n-nahr gave it to BadPu’z-zaman Mirza, gave Badi‘u’z. 

^aman Mirza’s district of Astarabad to (a younger son), Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza and made both kneel at the same assembly, one 
for Balkh, the other for Astarabad. This offended Badi^u’z- 
zaman Mirza and led to years of rebellion and disturbance.^ 

(d. Revolt of the Tarkhdnls in Samarkand). 

In Ramzan of this same year, the Tarkhanis revolted in 
Samarkand. Here is the story : — Bai-sunghar Mirza was not so 
friendly and familiar with the begs and soldiers of Samarkand 
as he was with those of liisar.^ His favourite beg was Shaikh 

1 f. zyh, second. 

“ The first was circa 895 ah. -1490 ad. C/. f. zyb. 

3 Babnr^s wording suggests that their common homage was the cause of 
Badlu’z-zaman's displeasure but see f. 41. 

^ The Mirza had grown up with Hisaris. C/, H.S. ii, 270. 
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^Abdu’Mah Barlds^ whose sons were so intimate with the 
Mirjza that it made a relation as of Lover and Beloved. These 
things displeased the Tarkhans and the Samarkand! begs ; 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan went from Bukhara to Qarshi, 
brought SI. ‘All Mir^a to Samarkand and raised him to be 
supreme. People then went to the New Garden where Bai- 
Fol. 36/'. sunghar Mirza was, treated him like a prisoner, parted him 
from his following and took him to the citadel. There they 
seated both mirzas in one place, thinking to send Bai-sunghar 
Mirza to the Guk Sara! close to the Other Prayer. The Mirza^ 
however, on plea of necessity, went into one of the palace- 
buildings on the east side of the Bu-stan Sara!. Tarkhanis 
stood outside the door and with him went in Muhammad Quli 
Quchln and Hasan, the sherbet- server. To be brief : — A gateway, 
leading out to the back, must have been bricked up for the}^ 
broke down the obstacle at once. The Mirza got out of the 
citadel on the Kafshir side, through the water-conduit {db-murl)^ 
dropped himself from the rampart of the water-way [du4ahl)^ 
and went to Khwajaki Khwaja’s^ house in Khwaja Kafshir. 
When the Tarkhanis, in waiting at the door, took the precau- 
tion of looking in, they found him gone. Next day the Tar- 
khanis went in a large body to Khwajaki Khwaja’s gate but the 
Khwaja said, “ No and did not give him up. Even they could 
not take him by force, the Khwaja’s dignity was too great for 
them to be able to use force. A few days later, Khwaja Abu’l- 
makaram^ and Ahmad Haji Beg and other begs, great and 
Fol 37. small, and soldiers and townsmen rose in a mass, fetched 
the Mirza away from the Khwaja’s house and besieged 
SL ‘AH Mirza and the Tarkhans in the citadel. They 
could not hold out for even a day; Muh. Mazid Tarkhan 
went off through the Gate of the Four Roads for Bukhara 

^ As the husband of one of the six BadakhshI Begims, he was closely con- 
nected with local ruling houses. See T.R. p. 107. 

2 Le. Muhammad ‘Ubaidul-lah the elder of AhravVs two sons. d. 91 1 ah.. 
See Rashahdt-i-' ain-alhaydt (I.O. 633) f. 26 g~ys I and Khismatu'l-asflya lith.. 
ed. i, 597. 

3 Bu yuq tuv, i.e. This is not to be. 

^ d- 908 AH. He was not, it would seem, of the Ahrdrl family. His own 
had preluded Pontiffs {Shaikhu’l-isldm) for Samarkand through 400 years^ 
C/. Shaihdnl-ndma, Vambery, p, 106 ; also, for his character, p. 96. 
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SL ‘'Ali Mirza and Darwesh Muh. Tarkhan were made 
prisoner. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza was in Ahmad Haji Beg's house when 
people brought Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan in. He put him 
a few questions but got no good answer. In truth Darwesh 
Muhammad’s was a deed for which good answer could not be 
made. He was ordered to death. In his helplessness he clung 
to a pillar^ of the house; would they let him go because he 
clung to a pillar? They made him reach his doom {siydsat) 
and ordered SL ^Ali Mirza to the Guk Sarai there to have the 
fire-pencil drawn across his eyes. 

{Author* s note,) The Guk Sarai is one of Timar Beg’s great buildings 
in the citadel of Samarkand. It has this singular and special charac- 
terstic, if a Timurid is to be seated on the throne, here he takes his 
seat ; if one lose his head, coveting the throne, here he loses it ; therefore 
the name Guk Sarai has a metaphorical sense (kinayat) and to say of 
any ruler’s son, “ They have taken him to the Guk Sarai,” means, to 
death.2 

To the Guk Sarai accordingly SL ^Ali Mirza was taken but 
when the fire-pencil was drawn across his eyes, whether by the 
surgeon’s choice or by his inadvertence, no harm was done. 37^^* 
This the Mirza did not reveal at once but went to Khwaja 
Yahya’s house and a few days later, to the Tarkhans in 
Bukhara. 

Through these occurrences, the sons of his Highness Khwaja 
^Ubaidu’l-lah became settled partisans, the elder (Muhammad 
^Ubaidu’l-lah, Khwajaki Khwaja) becoming the spiritual guide 
of the elder prince, the younger (Yahya) of the younger. In a 
few days, Khwaja Yahya followed SL ^Ali Mirza to Bukhara. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza led out his army against Bukhara. On 
his approach, SL ^Ali Mirza came out of the town, arrayed for 
battle. There was little fighting; Victory being on the side of 
SL *Ali Mirza, Bai-sunghar Mirza sustained defeat. Ahmad 
Haji Beg and a number of good soldiers w’ere taken ; most of 
the men were put to death. Ahmad Beg himself the slaves 
and slave-women of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, issuing out 

^ i.e. lie claimed sanctuary. 

2 C/. f. 455 and Petis de la Croix’s Histoire de Chmgiz Khan pp. 171 and 227. 

What Timur’s work on the Guk Sarai was is a question for arcbasologists. 
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of Bukhara, put to a dishonourable death on the charge of their 

master’s blood. 



(co Bdbtir moves against bamarmna 

These news reached us in Andijan 
(mid-June to mid-July) and as we {im 
we got our men to horse. Moved^p 
Mirza, his mind and Khusrau Shah 
Husain Mirza’s retirement, came c 
To reinforce him, Khusrau T 
younger brother. Wall. We 
town from three 
Khwaja Yahya came to me 
agreement with a common aim. 
interview arrange 
to some 
brought his own 


ndijan in the month of Shawwal 
we {act. 14) coveted Samarkand, 
wed by a like desire, SI. Mas’ud 
“'I’s mind set at ease by SI. 
over by way of Shahr-i-sabz.’ 
Shah laid hands {qapm on his 
; (three mirzas) beleaguered the 
sides during three or four months; then 
from SI. ‘All Mirza to mediate an 
The matter was left at an 
■ed (kurushmak) ; I moved my force from Soghd 
8m. below the town; Si. ‘Ali Mirza from his side, 
from one bank, he, from the other, I crossed 

tlTe middle of ^ the Kohik water, each with 
! just saw one another {kurushub), asked each the other . 

:lfare and went, he his way, I mine. _ _ 

I there saw, in Khwaja Yahya’s se^cvice, ^uUa am 

n-h^mmad Salih;* the latter I saw this once, the former jva 


.1 is the author 
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{a, BMur^s second attempt on Samarkand,) 

This winter, Bai-sunghar Mirza’s affairs were altogether in a 
good way. When Abdul-karim Ushritczmt on SL Ali Mirza’s 
part to near Khfin, Mahdi SI. led out a body of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s troops against him. The two commanders meeting 
exactly face to face, Mahdi SL pricked Abdul-karim’s horse 
with his Chirkas^ sword so that it fell, and as Abdu’l-karim 
was getting to his feet, struck off his hand at the wrist. Having 
taken him, they gave his men a good beating. 

These (Auzbeg) sultans, seeing the affairs of Samarkand and 
the Gates of the (Timurid) Mirzas tottering to their fall, went off 
in good time {airtd) into the open country (?)^ for ShaibanL 

Pleased^ with their small success (over Abdu’l-karim), the 
Samarkandis drew an army out against SI. Ali Mirza ; Bai- 
sunghar Mirza went to Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head), SL Ali Mirza 
to Khwaja Karzun. Meantime, Khwaja Abul-makaram, at 
the instigation of Khwaja Munir of Aush, rode light against 39 - 
Bukhara with Wais Ldgharl and Muhammad Baqir of the 
Andijan begs, and Qasim Dulddl and some of the Mirza’s 
household. As the Bukhariots took precautions when the 
invaders got near the town, they could make no progress. 

They therefore retired. 

1 Elph. MS. f. 27 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 306 and 217 f. 25 ; Mems. p. 42. 

2 i.e. Circassian. Muhammad SMili (Sh,N. Vambery p, 276 1 . $8) speaks of 
other Auzbegs using Chirkas swords. 

3 alrta yazlgha. My translation is conjectural. Alytd implies i.a. fore- 
sight, Ydzlghd allows a pun at the expense of the sultans ; since it can be 
read both as to the open country and as for their (next, airtd) misdeeds. My 
impression is that they took the opportunity of being outside Samarkand 
with their men, to leave Bai-sunghar and make for Shaibani, then in 
Turkistan. Muhammad Salih also marking the tottering Gate of SI. *Ali 
Mirza, left him now, also for Shaibani. (Vambery cap. xv.) 

^ aumdq, to amuse a child in order to keep it from crying. 

6s 
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;hen aast year) SI. ‘Ali Mirza and I had our 
had been settled^ that this summer he should 
ndijan to beleaguer Samar- 
out in Ramzan (May) from 
Yar Yilaq, that the (two) 

, we sent Tulun Khwaja 
[ting braves yikltlWv)- 

news of our advance, 
nfusion. That same 
shot a mass {qalln) oi 


At the time w 
interview, it 1—. 
come from Buk' 
hand. To keep this tryst, 

Andijan. Hearing when c 
Mirzas were lying front 
Mughul^ ahead, with 2 or 
Their approach giving Bai- 
he at once broke up and 
night our detachment overtook his rear, 
hk men and brought in masses of spoil. 

Two days later we reached Shiraz. It belonged to Qasim 
Beg Duldal; his ddrogha (Sub-governor) could_ not hold it and 
surrendered.® It was given into Ibrahim Saru s charge. _ 
mZg there, next d^y, the Prayer of the Breaking of^e 
Fast Qldun-My)> we moved for Samarkand 
in the reserve {qurugh) of Ab-i-yar (Water of Might). That 
day waited on me with 3 or 400 men, Qasim Ma , 
Fol. 39A Wais Ldgharl, Muhammad Sighal’s grandson Hasan, and SL 
Mufeamm^d Wais. What they said was this : VB-sungh- 
Mirza came out and has gone back; we have left him there- 
fore and are here for the pddshdh's service,’ but it was known 
later that they must have left the Mirza at his request o 
defend Shiraz, and that the _Shiraz affair having become what 
it was, they had nothing for it but to come to us. 

When we dismounted at Qara-bulaq, they brought in severa 
Mughuls arrested because of senseless conduct to ^umb e 
village elders coming in to us.® Qasim Beg Quchm for discipline s 

ii S , on the last day of Ramzan (June 28th. 1497 nnnte from 

of Ya'qOb ZenJter McpUins Slgk<Ut^ the name of a Chag ^ 

An A^b-i-Ya‘qiib BegcMh Mughul may be an uncle. See f. 4 o anothe 

f “ “e ofIK oil 
word ksak in this highly ^ t pThe II S uses Klsak 

r-T;. » a<.,.«fve 
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sake [siydsat) had two or three of them cut to pieces. It was 
on this account he left me and went to Hisar four or five years 
later, in the guerilla times, (907 ah.) when I was going from 
the Macha country to The Khan.^ 

Marching from Qara-bulaq, we crossed the river {ix, the 
Zar-afshan) and dismounted near Yam.'^ On that same day, 
our men got to grips with Bai-sunghar Mirza’s at the head of 
the Avenue. SI. Ahmad Tambal 'svas struck in the neck by 
a spear but not unhorsed. Khwajaki Mulla-i-sadr, Khwaja-i- 
kalan’s eldest brother, was pierced in the nape of the neck^ by 
an arrow and went straightway to God’s mercy. An excellent 
soldier, my father before me had favoured him, making him 
Keeper of the Seal ; he was a student of theology, had great 4 ^ 
acquaintance with words and a good style ; moreover he under- 
stock hawking and rain-making with the jade-stone. 

While w^e were at Yam, people, dealers and other, came out 
in crowds so that the camp became a bazar for buying and 
selling. One day, at the Other Prayer, suddenly, a general 
hubbub arose and all those Musalman (traders) were plundered. 

Such however was the discipline of our army that an order to 
restore everything having been given, the first watch {pahdr) of 
the next day had not passed before nothing, not a tag of 
cotton, not a broken needle’s point, remained in the possession 
of any man of the force, all was back with its owners. 

Marching from Yam, it was dismounted in Khan Yurti (The 
Khan’s Camping Ground),^ some 6 m. (3 kuroh) east of Samar- 
kand. We lay there for 40 or 50 days. During the time, men 
from their side and from ours chopped at one another {chdpqu- 
IdshtUdr) several times in the Avenue. One day when Ibrahim 
Begchlk was chopping away there, he was cut on the face; 

1 Qasim feared to go amongst the Mughuls lest he should meet retaliatory 
death. C/. f. 996. 

2 This appears from the context to be Yam (Jam) -bai and not the Djouma 
(Jam) of the Fr. map of 1904, lying farther south. The Avenue named 
seems likely to be Timur's of f. 456 and to be on the direct road for Khujand. 

See Schuyler i, 232. 

3 biighan buylnl, VV.-i-B. 215, yan, tiiigh, and 217 gardan, throat. I am 
in doubt as to the meaning of bughdn ; perhaps the two words stand for joint 
at the nape of the neck. Khwaja-i-kalan was one of seven brothers, six died 
in Babur's service, he himself served till Babur's death. 

^ C/. f. 48. 
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ireafter people called him Chdpuk (Balafr/)* Another time, 
s also in the Avenue, at the Maghak (Fosse) Bridge^ Abhl- 
sim {Kohbur Chaghatdl) got in with his mace. Once, again 
the Avenue, near the Mill-sluice, when Mir Shah Quohln also 
t in with his mace, they cut his neck almost half-through ; 
ost fortunately the great artery was not severed. 

While we were in Khan Yurti, some in the fort sent the 
iceiving message,^ ‘ Come you to-night to the Lovers’ Cave 
de and we will give you the fort.’ Under this idea, we went 
lat night to the Maghak Bridge and from there sent a party 
f good horse and foot to the rendezvous. Four or five of the 
ousehold foot-soldiers had gone forward when the matter got 
and. They were very active men ; one, known as Haji, had 
/ erved me from my childhood; another people called Mahmud 
'iundur-sangak^ They were all killed. 

, . While we lay in Khan Yurti, so many Samarkandis came 
mt that the camp became a town where everything looked for 
in a town was to be had. Meantime all the forts, Samarkand 
excepted, and the Highlands and the Lowlands were coming in 
to us. As in Aurgut, however, a fort on the skirt of the 
Shavdar (var. Shadwar) range, a party of men held fast^, of 
necessity we moved out from Khan Yurti against them. They 
could not maintain themselves, and surrendered, making 
Khwaja-i-qazI their mediator. Having pardoned their offences 
against ourselves, we went back to beleaguer Samarkand. 

(6. Affairs of SL Husain Mlrzd and his son^ Badl^-id z-zamdn 
^ , Mlrzd.)^ 

,, l This year the mutual recriminations of SL Husain Mirza and 

Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza led on to fighting; here are the par- 

i' 

f" ^ Khorochkine (Radlov's Riceuil d'ltinSraifes p. 241) mentions Pui-i- 
’t mougak, a great stone bridge thrown across a deep ravine, east of Samarkand. 
')l For Kul-i-maghak, deep pool, or pool of the fosse, see f. 48^. 

2 From Khwand-amir’s differing account of this affair, it may be snrmised 
that those sending the message were not treacherous ; but the message itself 
was deceiving inasmuch as it did not lead Babur to expect opposition. C/. 
f. 43 and note. 

3 Of this nick-name several interpretations are allowed by the dictionaries. 
; , . ^ See Schuyler i, 268 for an account of this beautiful Highland village. 

^ Here Babnr takes up the thread, dropped on f. 36, of the affairs of the 
i, Khurasani mirzas. He draws on other sources than the H.S, ; perhaps on 
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ticulars:— Last year, as has been mentioned, Badfu’z-:zaman 
Mirza and Muzalfar Husain Mirza had been made to kneel for 
Balkh and Astarabad. From that time till this, many envoys 
had come and gone, at last even ‘Ali-sher Beg had gone but 
urge it as all did, BadFuVzaman Mirza would not consent to 
give up Astarabad. /The Mirza,’ he said, ^ assigned^ it to my 
son, Muhammad Mu'min Mirza at the time of his circumcision.’ 

A conversation had one day between him and ^Ali-sher Beg 
testifies to his acuteness and to the sensibility of ^Ali-sher Beg’s 
feelings. After saying many things of a private nature in the 
Mirza’s ear, ‘Ali-sher Beg added, "^ Forget these matters.’ 

/What matters?’ rejoined the Mirza instantly. ‘Ali-sher Beg 
was much affected and cried a good deal. 

At length the jarring words of this fatherly and filial dis- 
cussion went so far i\idX his father against his father, and his son 
against his son drew armies out for Balkh and Astarabad. ^ 

Up (from Harat) to the Pul-i-chiragh meadow, below 
Garzawan,^ went SI. Husain Mirza ; down (from Balkh) came Foi. 41A 
Badf u’z-zaman Mirza. On the first day of Ramzan (May and.) 
Abu’l-muhsin Mirza advanced, leading some of his father’s 
light troops. There was nothing to call a battle; Badi'u’z- 
zaman Mirza was routed and of his braves masses were made 
prisoner. SI. Husain Mirza ordered that all prisoners should 

Ms own memory, perhaps on information given by Khurasanis with him in 
Hindustan e.g. Husain's grandson. See f. 1676. C/. 11 . S. ii, 261. 

^ hdghlshlah tur, CfA, note to hdghlsh dd. 

^ Bu sozldv aunulung. Some W.-i-B. MSS., Fardmosh bakunld for nakumd, 
thus making the Mirza not acute but rude, and destroying the point of the 
story that the Mirza pretended so to have forgotten as to have an empty 
mind. Khwand-amir states that Ali-sher prevailed at first ; his tears 
therefore may have been of joy at the success of his pacifying mission. 

3 i,e, B.Z.’s father, Husain, against Mu''min's father, B.Z. and Husain's son, 

Muzaffar Husain against B. Z.'s son MU'min ; — a veritable conundrum. 

^ Garzawan lies west of Balkh. Concerning Pul-i-chiragh Col. Grodekoff's 
Ride to Havdt (Marvin p. 103 ff.) gives pertinent information. It has also a 
map showing the Pul-i-cMragh meadow. The place stands at the mouth of 
a triply-bridged defile, but the name appears to mean Gate of the Lamp 
{cf. Gate of Timur), and not Bridge of the Lamp, because the il.S. and also 
modern maps write hil (pel), pass, where the Turk! text writes pul, bridge, 
narrows, pass. 

The lamp of the name is one at the shrine of a saint, just at the mouth of 
the defile. It was alight when Col. Grodekoff passed in 1879 and to it, he 
says, the name is due now — ^as it presumably was 400 years ago and earlier. 
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be beheaded; this not here only but wherever he defeated a 
rebel son, he ordered the heads of all prisoners to be struck off. 
And why not? Right was with him. The (rebel) Mirras 
were so given over to vice and social pleasure that even when a 
general so skilful and experienced as their father was within 
half-a-day’s journey of them, and 

month of Ramzan, one night only remained, they busied the 
selves with wine and pleasure, without fear of their father, 
without dread of God. Certain it is that those so lost {yutkm) 
will perish and that any hand can deal a blow at those thus 
going to perdition {autkm). During the several _ years ot 
Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s rule in Astarabad, his coterie an is 
following, his bare [yalmg) braves even, were m full splendour 
and adornment. He had many gold and silver drinking^^ cup 
. 42. and utensils, much silken plenishing and countless tipuchaq 
horses. He now lost everything. He hurled himself in his 
flight down a mountain track, leading to a precipitous fall. 
He himself got down the fall, with great difficulty, but many 

of his men perished there.’- tj • 

After defeating Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza, SI. Idusain Mirza 
moved on to Balkh. It was in charge of Shaikh ‘Ali Taghai; 
he, not able to defend it, surrendered and made his submission. 
The Mirza gave Balkh to Ibrahim Husain Mirza, left 
Muhammad Wall Beg and Shah Husain, the page, with him 
and went back to Khurasan. 

Defeated and destitute, with his braves bare and his bare 
foot-soldiers 2 , Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza drew off to Khusrau Shah 
in Ounduz. Khusrau Shah, for his part, did him good service, 
such service indeed, such kindness with horses and camels, 
tents and pavilions and warlike equipment of ali sorts, both for 
himself and those with him, that eye-witnesses said between 
this and his former equipment the only difference might be m 
the gold and silver vessels. 

1 Khwand-amir heard from the Mirza on the spot, when later in s^vice, 
that he -was let down the precipice by help of turban-sashes tied together. 

a jingle made by due 

vowL : a play too L yllang, which first means stripped i.s. robbed and next 
unmailecl, perhaps sometimes bare-bodieci in light. 
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(c. Dissension between SL Mas^ud Mirzd and Khusrau Shah,) 

Ill-feeling and squabbles had arisen between SL Mas‘ud 
Mlr^a and Khusrau Shah because of the injustices of the one 
and the self-magnifyings of the other. Now therefore Khusrau 
Shah joined his brothers, Wall and Baqi to Badfu’z-zaman 
Mfrza and sent the three against Hisar. They could not even foi. 42/?. 
get near the fort, in the outskirts swords were crossed once or 
twice; one day at the Bird-house^ on the north of Hisar, 
Muhibb-^ali, the armourer {qurchl), outstripped his people and 
struck in well ; he fell from his horse but at the moment of his 
capture, his men attacked and freed him, A few days later a 
somewhat compulsory peace was made and Khusrau Shah’s 
army retired. 

Shortly after this, Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza drew off by the 
mountain-road to Zu’n-nun Arghun and his son, Shuja^ Arghun 
in Qandahar and Zamin-dawar. Stingy and miserly as Zu’n- 
nun was, he served the Mirza well, in one single present 
oifering 40,000 sheep. 

Amongst curious happenings of the time one was this: 
Wednesday was the day SL Husain Mirza beat Badfu’z-zaman 
Mirza ; Wednesday was the day Muzaffar Husain Mirza beat 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza; Wednesday, more curious still, 
was the name of the man who unhorsed and took prisoner, 
Muhammad Mu^min Mirza.2 

1 qush-khana. As the place was outside the walls, it may be a good hawking 
•ground and not a falconr3’'. 

2 The H.S., mentions (ii, 222) a SI. Ahmad of Char-shainba, a town 
mentioned e.g. by Grodekoff p. 123. It also spoils Babur’s coincidence by 
fixing Tuesday, Shab‘an 29th. for the battle. Perhaps the commencement 
of the Muhammadan day at sunset, allows of both statements. 


903 AH.— AUG. 30th. 1497 to AUG. 19th. 

1498 AD.^ 

{a. Resumed account of Babur's second attempt on Samarkand.) 

When we had dismounted in the Qulba (Plough) meadow,^ 
behind the Bagh-i-maidan (Garden of the plain), the Samar- 
kandis came out in great numbers to near Muhammad Chap s 
Fol. 43. Bridge. Our men were unprepared ; and before they were ready, 
Baba ‘All’s (son) Baba Quli had been unhorsed and taken into 
the fort. A few days later we moved to the top of Qulba, at 
the back of Kohik.^ That day Sayyid Yusuf,* having been 
sent out of the town, came to our camp and did me obeisance. 

The Samarkand, fancying that our move from the one 
ground to the other meant, ‘ He has given it up,’ came out, 
soldiers and townsmen in alliance (through the Turquoise 
Gate), as far as the Mirza’s Bridge and, through the Shaikh- 
zada’s Gate, as far as Muhammad Chap’s. We ordered our 
braves to arm and ride out ; they were strongly attacked from 
both sides, from Mulmmmad Chap’s Bridge and from the 
Mirza’s, but God brought it right! our foes were beaten. 
Begs of the best and the boldest of braves our men unhorsed 
and brought in. Amongst them Hafiz DuldaVs (son) Mu- 
hammad Mlskin^ was taken, after his index-finger had been 
kruck off; Muhammad Qasim Nahira also was unhorsed and 
brought in by his own younger brother, Hasan Nabtra.^ There 
were many other such soldiers and known men. Of the town- 

1 Elph. MS. f. 306 : W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 34 and 217 f. 266 ; Mems. p. 46. 

The abruptness of this opening is due to the interposition of SI. :pusam M.’s 

affairs between B§.bur*s statement on f. 4r that he returned from A.urgut and 
this first of 903 AH. that on return he encamped in Qulba. 

2 See f. 486. 

3 i.e. Chupan-atS ; see f. 45 and note. 

* AughlaqcU, the Grey WoUer of f. 22. 

6 A sobriquet, the suppliant or perhaps something having connection with 
mush. H.S. ii, 278, son of H.D.- 

« i.e. grandson (of Muhammad SIghal). Cf. i. 39 . 
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rabble, were brought in Diwana, the tunic-weaver and KdU 
qdskuq,^ headlong leaders both, in brawl and tumult; they 
were ordered to death with torture in blood-retaliation for our 
foot-soldiers, killed at the Lovers’ Cave.^ This was a com- 
plete reverse for the Samarkandis; they came out no more 
even w^hen our men used to go to the very edge of the ditch 
and bring back their slaves and slave-women. 

The Sun entered the Balance and cold descended on us.^ I 
therefore summoned the begs admitted to counsel and it was 
decided, after discussion, that although the towns-people were 
so enfeebled that, by God’s grace, we should take Samarkand, 
it might be to-day, it might be to-morrow, still, rather than 
suffer from cold in the open, we ought to rise from near it and 
go for winter-quarters into some fort, and that, even if we had 
to leave those quarters later on, this would be done without 
further trouble. As Khwaja Didar seemed a suitable fort, we 
marched there and having dismounted in the meadow lying 
before it, went in, fixed on sites for the winter-houses and 
covered shelters,^ left overseers and inspectors of the work and 
returned to our camp in the meadow. There we lay during 
the few days before the winter-houses were finished. 

Meantime Bai-sunghar Mir^a had sent again and again to 
ask help from Shaibani Khan, On the morning of the very 
day on which, our quarters being ready, we had moved into 
Khwaja Didar, the Khan, having ridden light from Turkistan, 
stood over against our camping-ground. Our men were not 
all at hand; some, for winter-quarters, had gone to Khwaja 
Rabati, some to Kabud, some to Shiraz. None-the-less, we 
formed up those there were and rode out. Shaibani Khan 
made no stand but drew oflf towards Samarkand. He 
went right up to the fort but because the affair had not gone as 

1 THs seeming sobriquet may show the man's trade, Kdl is a sort of 
biscuit ; qdshuq may mean a spoon. 

2 The H.S. does not ascribe treachery to those inviting Babur into Samar- 
kand but attributes the mnrder of his men to others who feU on them when 
the plan of his admission became known. The choice here of ** town-rabble 
for retaliatory death supports the account of H.S. ii. 

3 It was the end of September or beginning of October " (Erskine). 

4 awl u hlpa ywlar. Awl is likely to represent kihithas. For klpa ylv, 
see Zenker p. 782. 
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Bai-sunghar Mirza wished, did not get a good reception. He 
therefore turned back for Turkistan a few days later, in dis- 
appointment, with nothing done. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza had sustained a seven months’ siege ; his 
one hope had been in Shaibani Khan ; this he had lost and he 
now with 2 or 300 of his hungry suite, drew off from Samar- 
kand, for Khusrau Shah in Qunduz. 

When he was near Tirmiz, at the Amu ferry, the Governor 
of Tirmiz, Sayyid Husain Akbar, kinsman and confidant both 
of SL Mas'^ud Mirza, heard of him and went out against him. 
The Mirza himself got across the river but Mirim Tarkhan was 
drowned and all the rest of his people were captured, together 
with his baggage and the camels loaded with his personal 
effects ; even his page, Muhammad Tahir, falling into Sayyid 
Husain Akbar’s hands, Khusrau Shah, for his part, looked 
kindly on the Mirza. 

"oi. 44*^, When the news of his departure reached us, we got to horse 
and started from Khwaja Didar for Samarkand, To give us 
honourable meeting on the road, were nobles and braves, one 
after another. It was on one of the last ten days of the first 
Rabi‘ (end of November 1497 ad.), that we entered the citadel 
and dismounted at the Bu-stan Sarai, Thus, by God’s favour, 
were the town and the country of Samarkand taken and 
occupied. 

(b. Description of Samarkand)'^ 

Few towns in the whole habitable world are so pleasant as 
Samarkand. It is of the Fifth Climate and situated in 
lat. 40° & and long. 99^.^ The name of the town is Samarkand ; 
its country people, used to call Ma wara’u’n-nahr (Transoxania). 

3 - Interesting reference way be made, amongst the many books on 
Samarkand, to Sharafu’d-din AH YazdVs Zafar-ndma Bib. Ind. ed. i, 300, 
781, 799, 800 and ii, 6, 194, 596 etc. ; to Rny Gonzalves di Ciavijo’s Embassy 
to Timur (Markham) cap. vi and vii ; to Ujfalvy’s Turkistan ii, 79 and Madame 
Ujfaivy’s De Paris d Samarcande p., 161,— these two Gontaining a plan of 
the town ; to Schuyler’s Turkistan ; to Kostenko's to i, 345 ; 

to Recliis, vi, 270 and plan ; and to a beautiful work of the St. Petersburg 
Archaeological Society, Les Mosqu^es de Samarcande, of which the B.M. has a 
copy. 

- This statement is confused in the Rip. and Ilai. MSS. The second 
appears to give, by ahjad, lat. 40' 6"^ and long. 99'. Mr. Erskine (p. 48) gives 
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They used to cdll it Baldat4-mahfuza because no foe laid hands 
on it with storm and sack.^ It must have become ^ Musalman 
in the time of the Commander of the Faithful, his Highness 
^Usman. Qusam ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions^ must 
have gone there; his burial-place, known as the Tomb of 
Shah-i-zinda (The Living Shah, Faqir) is outside the Iron 
Gate. Iskandar must have founded Samarkand. The Turk 
and Mughul hordes call it Simiz-kint.^ Timur Beg made it 
his capital; no ruler so great will ever have made it a 
capital before {qllghdn almas dur), I ordered people to pace 
round the ramparts of the walled-town; it came out at io,ooo 
steps.s Samarkandis are all orthodox (stmm), pure-in-the 
Faith, law-abiding and religious. The number of Leaders Foi. 45, 
of Islam said to have arisen in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, since the 
days of his Highness the Prophet, are not known to have 
arisen in any other country.® From the Matarid suburb of 
Samarkand came Shaikh Abu’l-mansur, one of the Expositors 
of the Word.^ Of the two sects of Expositors, the Matarldiyah 


lat. 39' 57" and long. 99' 16", noting that this is according to Ulugh Beg's 
Tables and that the long, is calculated from Ferro. The Ency. Br. of 1910-1 1 
gives lat. 39' 39"' and long, 66' 45". 

^ The enigmatical cognomen, Protected Town, is of early date ; it is used 
i.a. by Ibn Bafuta in the 14th. century. Babur's tense refers it to the past. 
The town had frequently changed hands in historic times before he wrote. 
The name may be due to immunity from damage to the buildings in the town. 
Even Chingiz Khan's capture (1222 ad.) left the place well-preserved and itvS 
lands cultivated, but it inflicted great loss of men. C/. Schuyler i, 236 and 
his aiithoi'ities, especially Bretschneider. 

2 Here is a good example of Babur's caution in narrative. He does not 
affirm that Samarkand became Musalman, or {infra) that Qusam ibn ‘Abbas 
went, or that Alexander founded but in each case uses the presumptive past 
tense, resp. bulghdn dur, bdrghdn dur, bind qllghdn duv, thus showing that he 
repeats what may be inferred or presumed and not what he himself asserts. 

3 i.e. of Muhammad. See Z.N. ii, 193. 

^ i,e. Fat Village. His text misleading him, Mr. Erskine makes here the 
useful irrelevant note that Persians and Arabs call the place Samar-qand and 
Turks, Samar-kand, the former using qaf (q), the latter haf (k). Both the 
Elpli. and the Hai. MSS. write Samarqand. 

For use of the name Fat Village, Clavijo (Markham p. 170), Simes- 
quinte, and Bretschneider’s MedicBval Geography pp. 61, 64, 66 and 163. 

® qadam. Kostenko (i, 344) gives 9 m. as the circumference of the old 
walls and if m. as that of the citadel. See Mde. Ujfalvy p. 175 for a picture 
of the walls, 

® Ma‘lmn almas Mm muncha paidd hulmlsh bulghdi ; an idiomatic phrase. 

^ 333 (944 AD.). See D’Herbelot art. Matridi p. 572. 
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and the Ash^ariyah,^ the first is named from this Shaikh 
Abiil-mansur. Of Ma wara’u’n-nahr also was Khwaja Ismali 
KImrtank, the author of the SdUh4-hikhdfl? From the Fargh- 
ana district, Marghinan— Farghana, though at the limit of 
settled habitation, is included in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, — came the 
author of the Hiddyat,^Q, book than which few on Jurisprudence 
are more honoured in the sect of Abu Hanifa. 

On the east of Samarkand are Farghana and Kashghar; on 
the west, Bukhara and Khwarizm ; on the north, Tashkint and 
Shahrukhiya, — in books written Shash and Banakat ; and on 
the south, Balkh and Tirmiz. 

The Kohik Water flows along the north of Samarkand, at 
the distance of some 4 miles (2 kuroh); it is so-called because 
it comes out from under the upland of the Little Hill (KoMk)^ 
lying between it and the town. The Dar-i-gham Water (canal) 
flows along the south, at the distance of some two miles 
{1 sharV). This is a large and swift torrent,^ indeed it is like a 
large river, cut off from the Kohik Water. All the gardens and 
suburbs and some of the tumdns of Samarkand are cultivated 
by it. By the Kohik Water a stretch of from 30 to ^o ylghdch,^ 
by road, is made habitable and cultivated, as far as Bukhara 

^ D'Herbelot art, Aschair p. 124. 

^ Abu ‘Abdul-iah bin Isma'ilul-jausi b. 194 ah. d. 256 ah. (810-870 ad.). 
See D’Herbelot art. Bokhari p. 191, art. Giorag p. 373, and art, Sahihul- 
bokhari p. 722. He passed a short period, only, of his life in Khartank, a 
suburb of Samarkand. 

^ Cf.i. 36 and n. 1, 

^ This though 2475 ft, above the sea is only some 300 ft, above Samarkand. 
It is the Chupan-ata (Father of Shepherds) of maps and on it Timur built a 
shrine to the local patron of shepherds. The Zar-afshan, or rather, its 
Qara-su arm, flows from the east of the Little Hill and turns round it to 
flow west. Babur uses the name Kohik Waiev loosely ; for the whole 
Zar-afshan when he speaks (infra) of cutting off the Dar-i-gham canal but for 
its southern arm only, the Qara-su in several places, and once, for the Dar-i- 
gham canal. f. 496 and Kostenko i, 192. 

® rud. The Zar-afshan has a very rapid current. Sea Kostenko i, 196, 
and for the canal, i, 174. The name Dar-i-gham is used also for a musical 
note having charm to witch away grief ; and also for a town noted for its 
■wines. 

® What this represents can only be guessed; perhaps 150 to 200 miles, 
AbUl-fida (Reinaud ii, 213) quotes Ibn Haukal as sa3ring that from Bukhara 
up to “ Bottam ” (this seems to be where the Zar-afshan emerges into the 
open land) is eight days' journey through an unbroken tangle of verdure and 
gardens. 
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and Qara-kiiL Large as the river is, it is not too large for its 
dwellings and its culture ; during three or four months of the Fol. 45^. 
year, indeed, its waters do not reach Bukhara.^ Grapes, 
melons, apples and pomegranates, all fruits indeed, are good 
in Samarkand; two are famous, its apple and its sahihl (grape),- 
Its winter is mightily cold; snow falls but not so much as in 
Kabul; in the heats its climate is. good but not so good as 
KabuFs. 

In the town and suburbs of Samarkand are many fine build- 
ings and gardens of Timur Beg and Aulugh Beg Mir^a.^ 

In the citadel,^ Timur Beg erected a very fine building, the 
great four-storeyed kiosque, known as the Guk Sarai.^ In the 
walled-town, again, near the Iron Gate, he built a Friday 
Mosque^ of stone (sangln) ; on this worked many stone-cutters, 
brought from Hindustan. Round its frontal arch is inscribed 
in letters large enough to be read two miles away, the Qu’ran 
verse, Wet az yerfa' Ibrahim al QawdHd all akharaJ This also 
is a very fine building. Again, he laid out two gardens, on the 

1 See Schuyler i, 286 on the apportionment of water to Samarkand and 
Bukhara. 

2 It is still grown in the Samarkand region, and in Mr. Erskine's time a 
grape of the same name was cultivated in Aurangabad of the Deccan. 

2 i.e, Shdhfukhl, Timur’s grandson, through Shahrukh. It may be noted 
here that Babur never gives Timur any other title than Beg and that he 
styles all Timurids, Mirza (Mir-born). 

^ Mr, Erskine here points out the contradiction between the statements 
(i) of Ibn Haukal, writing, in 367 ah. (977 ad.), of Samarkand as having a 
citadel {avh), an outer-fort (qurghdn) and Gates in both circumvallations ; 
and (2) of Sharafu’d-din Yazdl (Z.N.) who mentions that when, in Timur’s 
day, the Getes besieged Samarlmnd, it had neither walls nor gates. See 
Ouseley’s Ibn Haukal p, 253 ; Z.N. Bib. Ind. ed. i, 109 and Petis de la Croix’s 
Z.N. {Histoire de Timur Beg) i, 91. 

® Here still lies the Ascension Stone, the Guh 4 dsh, a. block of greyish white 
marble. Concerning the date of the erection of the building and meaning 
of its name, see e*g. Petis de la Croix’s Histoire de Chingiz Khd&i p. 17 1 ; Mems. 
p. 40 note ; and Schuyler s,n, 

« This seems to be the Bibi Klianim Mosque. The author of Les MosquSes 
de Samarcande states that Timur built Bibi Khanim and the Gur-i-amir 
(Amir’s tomb) ; decorated Shah-i-zinda and set up the Chupan-ata shrine. 

C/, f 46 and note to Jahangir Mirza, as to the Gur-i-amir. 

7 Cap. II. Quoting from Sale’s Qur*dn (i, 24) the verse is, And Ibrahim 
and IsmaTl raised the foundations of the house, saying, ’ Lord ! accept it 
from us, for Thou art he who hearest and knowest ; Lord ! make us also 
resigned to Thee, and show us Thy holy ceremonies, and be turned to us, for 
Thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.’ ” 
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east of the town, one, the more distant, the Bagh-i-bulandi,^ 
the other and nearer, the Bagh-i-dilkusha.^ From Dilkiisha to 
the Turquoise Gate, he planted an Avenue of White Poplar/^ 
and in the garden itself erected a great kiosque, painted inside 
46. with pictures of his battles in Hindustan. He made another 
garden, known as the Naqsh-hjahan (World’s Picture), on the 
skirt of Kohik, above the Qara-su or, as people also call it, the 
Ab 4 -rahmat (Water-of-mercy) of Kan-i-gil.^ It had gone to 
ruin when I saw it, nothing remaining of it except its name. 
His also are the Bagh-i-chanar,^ near the walls and below the 
town on the south,® also the Bagh-i-shamal (North Garden) 
and the Bagh-i-bihisht (Garden of Paradise). His own tomb 
and those of his descendants who have ruled in Samarkand, 
are in a College, built at the exit {chdqdr) of the walled-town, by 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, the son of Timur Beg’s son, 
Jahangir Mirza.^ 

Amongst Aulugh Beg Mirza’s buildings inside the town are 
a College and a monastery \Khdnqdh), The dome of the 
monastery is very large, few so large are shown in the world. 
Near these two buildings, he constructed an excellent Hot 
Bath {hammdm) known as the Mirza’s Bath ; he had the pave- 
ments in this made of all sorts of stone (?. mosaic) ; such 

1 or, buland. Garden of the Height or High Garden. The Tnrki texts have 
what can be read as buldl but the Z.N. both when describing it (ii, 194) 
and elsewhere {e,g. ii, 596) writes buland. Buldl may be a clerical error for 
bulandl, the height, a name agreeing with the position of the garden. 

2 In the Heart-expanding Garden, the Spanish Ambassadors had their first 
interview with Timur. See Clavijo (Markham p. 130). Also the Z.N. ii, 6 
for an account of its construction. 

3 Judging from the location of the gardens and of Babur's camps, this- 
appears to be the Avenue mentioned on f. 396 and f. 40. 

^ See infra i. 4B endnote. 

s The Plane-tree Garden. This seems to be Clavijo ’s Bayginar, laid out. 
shortly before he sa-w it (Markham p. 136). 

^ The citadel of Samarkand stands high ; from it the ground slopes west 
and south; on these sides therefore gardens outside the walls would lie- 
markedly below the outer-fort (tdsh-qurghdn). Here as elsewhere the second 
W.-i-B. reads stone for outer {Cf, index s.n. task). For the making of the 
North garden see Z.N. i, 799. 

Timur's eldest son, d. 805 ah. (1402 ad.), before his father, therefore. 
Babur's wording suggests that in his day, the Gur-i-amir was known as the 
Madi'asa. See as to the buildings ?.N. i, 713 and ii, 492, 595, 597, 705 
Clavijo (Markham p. 164 and p. 166) ; and Xes Mosqu^es de Samar oande. 
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another bath is not known in Khurasan or in Samarkand.^ Fol 46^?. 
Again; — to the south of the College is his mosque, known as the 
Masjid-i-maqata‘ (Carved Mosque) because its ceiling and its 
walls are all covered with isllml^ and Chinese pictures formed 
of segments of wood.^ There is great discrepancy between the 
qihla of this mosque and that of the College; that of the 
mosque seems to have been fixed by astronomical observation. 

Another of Aulugh Beg Mirza’s fine buildings is an observa- 
tory, that is, an instrument for writing Astronomical Tables.^ 

This stands three storeys high, on the skirt of the Kohik 
upland. By its means the Mirza worked out the Kurkan! 

Tables, now used all over the world. Less work is done with 
any others. Before these were made, people used the Ail- 
khani Tables, put together at Maragha, by Khwaja Nasir Tusl,^ 
in the time of Hulaku Khan. Hulaku Khan it is, people call 
A ll-khdnu^ 

[Author's note.) Not more than seven or eight observatories seem to 
have been constructed in the world. Mamum Khalifa^ (Caliph) made 
one with which the Mamuml T abl es were written . Batalmus (Ptolemy) 
constructed another. Another was made, in Hindustan, in the time of 
Raja VikramMitya Hindu, in Ujjain and Dhar, that is, the Malwa 
country, now known as Mandu. The Hindus of Hindustan use the 
Tables of this Observatory. They were put together 1,584 years ago.® Fol. 47. 
Compared with others, they are somewhat defective. 


^ Hindustan wmiild make a better climax here than Samarkand does. 

2 These appear to be pictures or ornamentations of carved wood. Red- 
house describes isllml as a special kind of ornamentation in curved lines, 
similar to Chinese methods. 

^ i.e. the Black Stone [ha'ha) at Makkah to which Musalmans turn in 
prayer. 

^ As ancient observatories were themselves the instruments of astronomical 
observation, Babur's wording is correct. Aulugh Beg's great quadrant was 
180 ft. high; Abu-mukammad KhttjandVs sextant had a radius of 58 ft. 
JaT Singh made similar great instruments in Jaipur, Dihl! has others. C/. 
Greaves Misc. Works i, 50 ; Mems. p. 51 note ; Ziyln-i-akban (Jarrett) ii, 5 
and note ; Murray's Hand-book to Bengal p. 331 ; Indian Gazetteer xiii, 400. 

5 b. 597 AH. d. 673 AH. (1201-1274 AD.). See D'Herbelot’s art. Nasir-i-din 
p>. 663 ; Abu'i-fida (Reinaud, Introduction i, cxxxviii) and Beale's Biographical 
Diet. s.n. 

® a grandson of Chingiz Khan, d. 663 ah. {1265 ad.). The cognomen 
A il-kMnl (Il-khanl) may mean Khan of the Tribe. 

7 XIarunu'r-rashid's second son ; d. 218 ah. (833 ad.). 

® Mr. Erskine notes that this remark would seem to iix the date at which 
Babur wrote it as 934 ah. (1527 ad.), that being the 1584th. year of the era 
of Vikramaditya, and therefore at three years before Babur's death. (The 
VikramMitya era begun 5730.)^ 
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Aiiliigh Beg Mir^a again, made the garden known as the 
^ (Garden of the Plain), on the skirt of the 

In the middle of it he erected a fine building 
they call Chihil Situn (Forty Pillars). On both storeys are 
^ of stone {tdshdln)} Four turrets, like minarets, 
stand on its four corner- towers, the way up into them being 
through the towers. Everywhere there are stone pillars, some 
fluted, some twisted, some many-sided. On the four sides of 
the upper storey are open galleries enclosing a four-doored 
holl {chdf-dafo) \ their pillars also are all of stone. The raised 
floor of the building is all paved with stone. 

He made a smaller garden, out beyond Chihil Sitiin and 
towards Kohik, also having a building in it. In the open 
gallery of this building he placed a great stone throne, some 
14 or 15 yards {qdrl) long, some 8 yards wide and perhaps 
I yard high. They brought a stone so large by a very long 
road.^ There is a crack in the middle of it which people say 
must have come after it was brought here. In the same 
Fol. 47^, garden he also built a four-doored hall, know as the Chinl- 
khana (Porcelain House) because its Izdra^ are all of porcelain ; 
he sent to China for the porcelain used in it. Inside the walls 
again, is an old building of his, known as the Masjid-i-laqlaqa 
(Mosque of the Echo). If anyone stamps on the ground under 
the middle of the dome of this mosque, the sound echoes back 
from the whole dome; it is a curious matter of which none 
know the secret. 

In the time also of SL Ahmad Mirza the great and lesser 
begs laid out many gardens, large and small.^ For beauty, and 
air, and view, few will have equalled Darwesh Muhammad 
Tarkhan’s Char-bagh (Four Gardens).^ It lies overlooking 
the whole of Qulba Meadow, on the slope below the Bagh-i- 

^ Cf. index s.n, task. 

2 This remark may refer to the 34 miles between the town and the quarries 
of its building stone. See L 49 and note to Aitmak Pass. 

3 Steingass, any support for the back in sitting, a low wall in front of a 
house. See Vullers p. 148 and Burhdn‘-i-qdti‘ ; p. 119. Perhaps a dado. 

^ beg u begat, ba^gh u hdghcha. 

s Four Gardens, a quadrilateral garden, laid out in four plots. The use 
of the name has now been extended for any well-arranged, large garden, 
especially one belonging to a ruler (Erskine). 
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maidan. Moreover it is arranged syrnmetrically, terrace above 
terrace, and is planted with beautiful narwdr^ and cypresses 
and white poplar. A most agreeable sojourning place, its one 
defect is the want of a large stream. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully beautified town. One of its 
specialities, perhaps found in few other places,^ is that the 
different trades are not mixed up together in it but each has its 
own bazar f a good sort of plan. Its bakers and its cooks are 
,good. The best paper in the world is made there ; the water 
for the paper-mortars® all comes from Kan-i-gil,^ a meadow on 
the banks of the Qara-su (Blackwater) or Ab-i-rahmat (Water FoL 48 
•of Mercy). Another article of Samarkand trade, carried to all 
sides and quarters, is cramoisy velvet. 

Excellent meadows lie round Samarkand. One is the 
famous Kan-i-gil, some 2 miles east and a little north of the 
town. The Qara-su or Ab-i-rahmat flows through it, a stream 
(with driving power) for perhaps seven or eight mills. Some 
;say the original name of the meadow must have been 
Kan-i-abgir (Mine of Quagmire) because the river is bordered 
by quagmire, but the histories all write Kan-i-gil (Mine of clay). 

It is an excellent meadow. The Samarkand sultans always 
made it their reserve,^ going out to camp in it each year for a 
month or two. 

^ As two of the trees mentioned here are large, it may be right to translate 
■ndrwdn, not by pomegranate, but as the hard-wood elm, Madame Ujfaivy's 
' karagatche * (p. 168 and p. 222). The name qam~ylghdch {kamgatch), 
dark tree, is given to trees other than this elm on account of their deep 
•shadow. 

2 Now a common plan indeed ! See Schuyler i, 173. 

® juwdz~i~kaghazldy {mng) su*l,i.e. thewater of the paper- (pulping) -mortars. 

•Owing to the omission from some MSS. of the word su, w^ater, juwdz has been 
mistaken for a kind of paper. See Mems. p. 52 and Mems. i, 102 ; A.Q.R. 

July 1910, p. 2, art. Paper-mills of Samarkand (H.B.) ; and Madame Ujfalvy 
p. 188. Kostenko, it is to be noted, does not include paper in his list (i, 346) 

•of modern manufactures of Samarkand. 

^ Mine of mud or clay. My husband has given me support for reading gil, 

.and not gul, rose; — (i) In two good MSS. of the W.-i-B. the word is pointed 
with hasva, i.e, as for gil, clay ; and (2) when describing a feast held in the 
.garden by Timur, the Z.N, gays the mud-mine became a rose-mine, shuda 
Kdn-i-gil Kdn-i-guL [Mr. Erskine refers here to Petis de la Croix’s Histoire 
de Timur Beg {i,e. Z.N.) i, 96 and ii, 133 and 421.] 

^ qiirugh, VuHers, classing the word as Arabic, Zenker,, classing it as 
.Eastern Turki, and Erskine (p. 42 n.) explain this as land reserved for the 

■ ’ 6 
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Higher up (on the river) than Kan-i-gil and to the s.e. 

^ some 4 miles east of the town, known as 

Camping-ground). The Qara-sii flows 
through this meadow before entering Kand-giL When it 
comes to Khan Yurti it curves back so far that it encloses, 
with a very narrow outlet, enough ground for a camp. Having 
noticed these advantages, we camped there for a time during 
Foi. 481?'. the siege of Samarkand.^ 

Another meadow is the Budana Qurugh (Quail Reserve), 
lying between Dil-kusha and the town. Another is the Kul-i- 
maghak (Meadow of the deep pool) at some 4 miles from the 
town. This also is a round^ meadow. People call it Kul-i- 
maghak meadow because there is a large pool on one side of it. 
SI. ‘All Mirza lay here during the siege, when I was in Khan 
Yurti Another and smaller meadow is Qulba (Plough); it 
has Qulba Village and the Kohik Water on the north, the 
Bagh-i-maidan and Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan's Char-bagh 
on the south, and the Kohik upland on the west. 

Samarkand has good districts and tumans. Its largest 
district, and one that is its equal, is Bukhara, 2$ ylghdch^ to 
the west. Bukhara in its turn, has several tumdns; it is a fine 
town ; its fruits are many and good, its melons excellent ; 
none in Ma wara'u'n-nahr matching them for quality and 
quantity. Although the Mir Timuri melon of Akhsi^ is sweeter 
and more delicate than any Bukhara melon, still in Bukhara 
many kinds of melon are good and plentiful. The Bukhara 
plum is famous ; no other equals it. They skin it,^ dry it and 
FoL 49, carry it from land to land with rarities (tabarrukldr blla) ; it is 
an excellent laxative medicine. Fowls and geese are much 


summer encampment of princes. Shaw (Voc. p. 155), deriving it from 
qurumag, to frighten, explains it as a fenced field of growing grain. 

^ Cf. f . 40. There it is located at one ylghdcJi and here at 3 kurohs from the 
town. 

2 iaur, Cf, Zenker s.n, I understand it to lie, as Khan Yurti did, in a curve 
of the river. 

3 162 m. bv rail. 

* C/.f. 3. " 

® tlnsmt stilub. The verb smmdk, to despoil, seems to exclude the common 
nlan of stoning the fruit. Cf, i. 36, ddnaslnl akp, taidng out the stones. 
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looked after (parwdrl) in Bukhara, Bukhara wine is the strongest 
made in Ma wara*u’n-nahr ; it was what I drank when drink- 
ing in those countries at Samarkand.^ 

Kesh is another district of Samarkand, 9 ylghdch^ by road 
to the south of the town, A range called the Altmak Pass 
{Ddhmif lies between Samarkand and Kesh; from this are 
taken all the stones for building. Kesh is called also Shahr- 
i~sabz (Green-town) because its barren waste {sahr) and roofs 
and walls become beautifully green in spring. As it was Timur 
Beg’s birth-place, he tried hard to make it his capital. He 
erected noble buildings in it. To seat his own Court, he built 
a great arched hall and in this seated his Commander-begs and « 
his Diwan-begs, on his right and on his left. For those 
attending the Court, he built two smaller halls, and to seat 
petitioners to his Court, built quite small recesses on the four 
sides of the Court-house.^ Few arches so fine can be shown in 
the world. It is said to be higher than the Kisri Arch.^ 
Timur Beg also built in Kesh a college and a mausoleum, 
in which are the tombs of Jahangir Mirza and others of his 
descendants.^^ As Kesh did not offer the same facilities as Fol. 

1 Mm Samarkandta aul [or aimal) aichkdndd BtihMrd chdghlrldf nl alchdr 
mdmi. These words have been understood to refer to Babur’s initial drinking 
of wine but this reading is negatived by his statement (f. 189) that he first 
drank wine in Harat in 912 ah. I understand his meaning to be that the 
wine he drank in Samarkand was Bukhara wine. The time cannot have been 
earlier than 917 ah. The two words aul aichkdndd, I read as parallel to aul 
{bdghn qard) (f. 280) ' that drinking/ ‘ that bird,' i.e, of those other countries, 
not of Hindustan where he wrote. 

It may be noted that Babur's word for wine, chdghlr, may not always 
represent wine of the grape but may include wine of the apple and pear (cider 
and perry), and other fruits. Cider, its name seeming to be a descendant of 
chdghlr, was introduced into England by Crusaders, its manufacture having 
been learned from Turks in Palestine. 

2 48 m, 3 fur. by way of the Aitmak Pass (mod. Takhta Qarachi), and, 
Reclus (vi, 256) Buz-gala-khana, Goat-house. 

3 The name Aitmak, to build, appears to be due to the stone quarries on 
the range. The pass-head is 34 m. from Samarkand and 3000 ft. above it. 

See Kostenko ii, t 15 and Schuyler ii, 61 for details of the route. 

^ The description of this hall is difficult to translate. Ciavijo (Markham 
124) throws light on the small recesses. Cf. i, 781 and 300 and Schuyler 
ii, 68. 

^ The Taq-i-kisri, below Baghdad, is 105 ft. high, 84 ft. span and 150 ft. 
in depth (Erskine). 

^ Cf, f. 46. Babur does not mention that Timur’s father was buried at 
Kesh. Ciavijo (Markham p. 123) says it was Timur's first intention to be 
buried near his father, in Kesh* 
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Samarkand for becoming a town and a capital, he at last made 
clear choice of Samarkand. 

Another district is Qarshi, known also as Nashaf and Nakh- 
shab.^ Qarshi is a Mughul name. In the Mughul tongue they 
call a kur-khdm Qarshi.^ The name must have come in after 
the rule of Chingiz Khan. Qarshi is somewhat scantily sup- 
plied with water; in spring it is very beautiful and its grain 
and melons are good. It lies i&ylghdch? by road south and a 
little inclined to west of Samarkand. In the district a small 
bird, known as the qlUquylrugh and resembling the bdghrl qardy 
is found in such countless numbers that it goes by the name of 
the Qarshi birdie {mtirghak)^ 

Khomr is another district; Karmina another, lying between 
Samarkand and Bukhara; Qara-kiil another, 7 ylghdch^ n.w. 
of Bukhara and at the furthest limit of the water. 

Samarkand has good tumdns. One is Soghd with its de- 
pendencies. Its head Yar-yilaq, its foot Bukhara, there may 
be not one single ylghdch of earth without its village and its 
cultivated lands. So famous is it that the saying attributed to 
Timur Beg, ‘ I have a garden 30 ylghdch long,^ must have been 
spoken of Soghd. Another tumdn is Shavdar (var. Shadwar), 
an excellent one adjoining the town-suburbs. On one side it 
has the range (Aitmak Daban), lying between Samarkand and 
Fol so. Shahr-i-sab^;, on the skirts of which are many of its villages. 
On the other side is the Kohik Water {ix. the Dar-i-gham 
canal). There it lies! an excellent iumdn, with fine air, full 
of beauty, abounding in waters, its good things cheap. 
Observers of Egypt and Syria have not pointed out its match. 

1 Abul-lida (Reinaud II, ii, 21) says that Nasaf is the Arabic and Nakhshab 
the local name for Qarshi. Ibn Hankal (Onseiey p. 260) writes Nakhshab. 

2 Tins word has been translated hunal-place and cimetiere but Qarshi means 
castle, or royal-residence. The (i, 1 1 1) says that Qarshi is an equivalent 
for Ar. qasf, palace, and was so called, from one built there by Qublai Khan 
(d. 1294 AD.). Perhaps Babur *s word is connected with Gurkhan, the title 
of sovereigns in Khutan, and means great or royal-house, i.e. palace. 

2 94 m. fur. via Jam (Kostenko i, 115.) 

^ See Appendix B. 

^ some 34 m. (Kostenko i, 196). Schuyler mentions that he heard in 
Qara-kffil a tradition that the district, in bye-gone days, w^as fertilized from 
the Sir. 

« C/.f. 45 . 
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Though Samarkand has other none rank with those 

enumerated ; with so much, enough has been said. 

Timur Beg gave the government of Samarkand to his eldest 
son, Jahangir Mtoa (in 776 AH.-1375 ad.); when Jahangir 
MIrza died (805 AH. -1403 ad.), he gave it to the Mirza’s eldest 
son, Muhammad Sultan-i-jahangir ; when Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza died, it went to Shah-rukh Mirza, Timur Beg’s youngest 
son. Shah-rukh Mirza gave the whole of Ma wara’u’n-nahr 
(in 872 AH.-1467 AD.) to his eldest son, Aulugh Beg Mirza. 
From him his own son, ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza took it, (853 ah. - 
1449 AD.), for the sake of this five days’ fleeting world martyr- 
ing a father so full of years and knowledge. 

The following chronogram gives the date of Aulugh Beg 
Mirza’s death : — 

Aulugh Beg, an ocean of wisdom and science, 

The pillar of realm and religion, 

Sipped from the hand of ‘Abbas, the mead of martyrdom. 

And the date of the death is * Abbas hasht (‘Abbas slew).^ 

Though ^Abdu’l-latif Mirza did not rule more than five or six 
months, the following couplet was current about him : — 

111 does sovereignty befit the parricide ; 

Should he rule, be it for no more than six months. ^ 

This chronogram of the death of ^Abdu’l-latif Mirza is also 
well done : — 

‘Abdu’l-latif, in glory a Khusrau and Jamshid, 

In his train a Farid un and Zardusht, 

Baba Husain slew on the Friday Eve, 

With an arrow. Write as its date. Baba Husain kasht (Baba 

Husain sle'w).^ 

After "Abdu’l-latif Mirza*s death, (Jumada I, 22, 853 ah.- 
June 22nd. 1450 AD.), (his cousin) ^Abdu’l-lah Mirza, the grand- 
son of Shah-rukh Mirza through Ibrahim Mirza, seated him- 

1 By abjad the words ^ Abbas kasht yield 85 3. The date of the murder was 
Ramzan 9 , 853 ah. (Oct, 27th, 1449 ad,). 

2 This couplet is quoted in the Rauzatu* s-safd (Hth. ed. vi, f. 234 foot) and 
in the II.S. ii, 44. It is said, in the R.S. to be by Nizami and to refer to the 
killing by Shiruya of Ms father, Khusrau Parwiz in 7 ah. (628 ad.). The 
ILS. says that ‘Abdul-latif constantly repeated the couplet, after he had 
murdered his father. [See also Daulat Shah (Browne p. 356 and p. 366.) H.B, 

3 By abjad, Bdbd Husain kasht yields 854. The death was on Rabi‘ I, 26* 
854 ah. (May 9th. 1450 ad.). See R.S, vi, 235 for an account of this death. 
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self on the throne and ruled for i8 months to two years.^ 
From him SL Abu-sa‘!d Mir^a took it (855 AH.-1451 ad,). He 
m his life-time gave it to his eldest son, SI. Ahmad Mirza ; 
SL Ahmad Mirza continued to rule it after his father’s death 
(873 AH.-1469 AD.), On his death (899 AH.-1494 ad.) SL Mahmud 
Mirza was seated on the throne and on his death (900 ah,- 

1495 ad.) Bai-sunghar Mirza, Bai-sunghar Mirza was made 
prisoner for a few days, during the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ah. - 

1496 ad.), and his younger brother, SL ‘Ali Mirza was seated on 
the throne, but Bai-sunghar Mirza, as has been related in this 
history, took it again directly. From Bai-sunghar Mirza I 
took it (903 AH.-1497 AD.). Further details will be learned 
from the ensuing history, 

(c. Babur's rule in Samarkand.) 

When I was seated on the throne, I shewed the Samarkand 
begs precisely the same favour and kindness they had had 
before. I bestowed rank and favour also on the begs with me, 
FoL 51. to each according to his circumstances, the largest share falling 
to SL Ahmad Tamhal; he had been in the household begs" 
circle ; I now raised him to that of the great begs. 

We had taken the town after a seven months’ hard siege. 
Things of one sort or other fell to our men when we got in. 
The whole country, with exception of Samarkand itself, had 
come in earlier either to me or to SL ^Ali Mirza and conse- 
quently had not been over-run. In any case however, what 
could have been taken from districts so long subjected to raid 
and rapine ? The booty our men had taken, such as it was, 
came to an end. When we entered the town, it was in such 
distress that it needed seed-corn and money-advances; what 
place was this to take anything from ? On these accounts our 
men suffered great privation. We ourselves could give them 
nothing. Moreover they yearned for their homes and, by ones 
and twos, set their faces for flight* The first to go was Bayan 
Qulfs (son) Khan Quli; Ibrahim Begchtk was another; all the 
Mughuls went off and, a little later, SL Ahmad Tambak 

Auzun Hasan counted himself a very sincere and faithful 
i This overstates the time ; dates shew i yr. i mth. and a few days. 
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friend of Khwajad-qazi; we therefore, to put a stop to these 
desertions, sent the Khwaja to him (in Andijan) so that they, 
in agreement, might punish some of the deserters and send 
others back to us. But that very Aiizun Hasan, that traitor to 
his salt, may have been the stirrer-up of the whole trouble and 
the spur-to-evil of the deserters from Samarkand. Directly SI 
Ahmad Tambal had gone, all the rest took up a wrong position. 

(d. Andijan demanded of Babur by The Khan, and also for Jahangir 
Mlrzd.) 

Although, during the years in which, coveting Samarkand, I 
had persistently led my army out, SI. Mahmud Khan^ had 
provided me with no help whatever, yet, now it had been taken, 
he wanted Andijan. Moreover, Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad 
Tambal, just when soldiers of ours and all the Mughuls had 
deserted to Andijan and Akhsi, wanted those two districts for 
Jahangir Mirza. For several reasons, those districts could not 
be given to them. One was, that though not promised to The 
Khan, yet he had asked for them and, as he persisted in asking, 
an agreement with him was necessary, if they were to be given 
to Jahangir Mirza. A further reason was that to ask for them 
just when deserters from us had fled to them, was very like a 
command. If the matter had been brought forward earlier, 
some way of tolerating a command might have been found. At FoI. 52. 
the moment, as the Mughuls and the Andijan army and several 
even of my household had gone to Andijan, I had with me in 
Samarkand, beg for beg, good and bad, somewhere about 1000 
men. ■ ■ 

When Auzun Hasan and SL Ahmad Tambal did not get what 
they wanted, they invited all those timid fugitives to join them. 

Just such a happening, those timid people, for their own sakes, 
had been asking of God in their terror. Hereupon, Auzun 
Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal, becoming openly hostile and 
rebellious, led their army from Akhsi against Andijan. 

Tulun Khwaja was a bold, dashing, eager brave of the Barin 
(Mughuls). My father had favoured him and he was still in 
favour, I myself having raised him to the rank of beg. In 
3- The Khan of the Mughuls, Babur's uncle. 
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truth he deserved favour, a wonderfully bold and dashing brave 1 
He, as being the man I favoured amongst the Mughuls, was 
sent (after them) when they began to desert from Samarkand, to 
counsel the clans and to chase fear from their hearts so that 
they might not turn their heads to the wind.^ Those two 
traitors however, those false guides, had so wrought on the 
clans that nothing availed, promise or entreaty, counsel or 
threat. Tuliin Khwaja’s march lay through Aiki-su-arasi;^ 
known also as Rabatik-aurchinL Auzun Hasan sent a 
skirmishing party against him ; it found him off his guard, 
seized and killed him. This done, they took Jahangir Mirza 
and went to besiege Andijan. 

{e. Babur loses Andijan.) 

In Andijan when my army rode out for Samarkand, I had 
left Aiizun Hasan and *Ali-dost Taghai (Ramzan goZAH.-May 
1497 AD.). Khwaja-i-qazi had gone there later on, and there 
too were many of my men from Samarkand. During the siege, 
the Khwaja, out of good-will to me, apportioned 18,000 of his 
own sheep to the garrison and to the families of the men still 
with me. While the siege was going on, letters kept coming to 
me from my mothers® and from the Khwaja, saying in effects 
^ They are besieging us in this way ; if at our cry of distress you 
do not come, things will go all to ruin. Samarkand was taken 
Fol 53. by the strength of Andijan ; if Andijan is in your hands, God 
willing, Samarkand can be had again.’ One after another 
came letters to this purport. Just then I was recovering from 
illness but, not having been able to take due care in the days of 
convalescence, I went all to pieces again and this time, became 
so very ill that for four days my speech was impeded and they 

Elplx, MS. aurmaghdllar, might not turn ; II ai. and Kehr's MSS, {sar ha 
bad) bnmdghmlm', might not give. Both metaphors seem drawn from the 
protective habit of man and beast of turning the back to a storm-wind. 

^ t,e. betwixt two waters, the Miyan-i-du-ab of India. Here, it is the most 
fertile triangle of land in Turkistan (R^clus, vi, 199), enclosed by the eastern 
mountains, the NMn and the Qara-su ; Rabatik-aurchinl, its alternative 
name, means Small Station sub-district. From the uses of aurchm I infer 
that it describes a district in which there is no considerable head-quarters 
fort. 

^ i.e. his own, Qutiuq-nigar Khanim and hers, Aisan-daulat Begim, with 
■nf^rhaos other widows of his father, probably Shah Sultan Begim. 
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used to drop water into my mouth with cotton. Those with 
me, begs and bare braves alike, despairing of my life, began 
each to take thought for himself. While I was in this condition, 
the begs, by an error of judgment, shewed me to a servant of 
Aii-zun Ifasan’s, a messenger come with wild proposals, and 
then dismissed him. In four or five days, I became somewhat 
better but still could not speak, in another few days, was 
myself again. 

Such letters! so anxious, so beseeching, coming from my 
mothers, that is from my own and hers, Aisan-daulat Begim, 
and from my teacher and spiritual guide, that is, Khwaja-i- 
maulana-i-qazi, with what heart would a man not move? We 
left Samarkand for Andijan on a Saturday in Rajab (Feb.- 
March), when I had ruled 100 days in the town. It was FoL 53 A 
Saturday again when we reached Khujand and on that day a 
person brought news from Andijan, that seven days before, that 
is on the very day we had left Samarkand, ‘Ali-dost Taghai had 
surrendered Andijan. 

These are the particulars ; — The servant of Au^un Hasan who, 
after seeing me, was allowed to leave, had gone to Andijan and 
there said, ‘ The pddskdh cannot speak and they are dropping 
water into his mouth with cotton.’ Having gone and made 
these assertions in the ordinary way, he took oath in ‘Ali-dost 
Taghai’s presence. *Ali-dost Taghai was in the Khakan Gate. 
Becoming without footing through this matter, he invited the 
opposite party into the fort, made covenant and treaty with 
them, and surrendered Andijan. Of provisions and of fighting 
men there was no lack whatever; the starting point of the 
surrender was the cowardice of that false and faithless 
manikin ; what was told him, he made a pretext to put him- 
self in the right 

When the enemy, after taking possession of Andijan, heard 
of my arrival in Khujand, they martyred Khwaja-i»maulana-i- 
qazi by hanging him, with dishonour, in the Gate of the citadel. Fol. 54.- 
He had come to be known as Khwaja-maulana-i-qazi but his 
own name was ‘Abdu’l-lah. On his father’s side, his line went 
back to Shaikh Burhanu’d-din *Ali QUtchf on his mother’s to 
SI. Axlik Mdzt. This family had come to be the Religious 
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Guides (muqfadd) and pontiff {Shaikhu'l4sldm) and Judge 
in the Farghana country.^ He was a disciple of his Highness 
‘Ubaidul-lah and from him had his upbringing. I 

have no doubt he was a saint (wall); what better witnesses to 
his sanctity than the fact that within a short time, no sign or 
trace remained of those active for his death? He was a 
wonderful man ; it was not in him to be afraid ; in no other 
man was seen such courage as his. This quality is a further 
witness to his sanctity. Other men, however bold, have 
anxieties and tremours; he had none. When they had killed 
him, they seized and plundered those connected with him, 
retainers and servants, tribesmen and followers. 

In anxiety for Andijan, we had given Samarkand out of our 
hands ; then heard we had lost Andijan. It was like the saying, 

‘ In ignorance, made to leave this place, shut out from that * 
(Ghafil az In jd rdnda, az an jd mdnda). It was very hard and 
vexing to me ; for why ? never since I had ruled, had I been cut 
off like this from my retainers and my country ; never since I 
had known myself, had I known such annoyance and such 
hardship. 

(/. Babur's action from Khujand as his base*) 

On our arrival in Khujand, certain hypocrites, not enduring 
to see Khalifa in my Gate, had so wrought on Muhammad 
Husain Mirza Dughldt and others that he was dismissed 
towards Tashkint. To Tashkint also Qasim Beg Quchln had 
been sent earlier, in order to ask The Khan’s help for a move 
on Andijan. The Khan consented to give it and came himself 
by way of the Ahangaran Dale,^ to the foot of the Kindirlik 
Pass,^ There I went also, from Khujand, and saw ray Khan 
dada.'^ We then crossed the pass and halted on the Akhsi side. 
The enemy for their part, gathered their men and went to 
Akhsi. 

^ Cf, f. i6 for almost verbatim statements. 

2 Blacksmith’s Dale. Ahangaran appears corrupted in modem maps to 
Angren, See II. S. ii, 293 for Khwand -amir’s wording of this episode. 

3 Cf, i, lb and Kostenko i, loi. 

^ i,e, Khan Uncle {Mother’s brother). 
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Just at that time, the people in Pap^ sent me word they had 
made fast the fort but, owing to something misleading in The 
Khan’s advance, the enemy stormed and took it. Though 
The Khan had other good qualities and was in other ways 
businesslike, he was much without merit as a soldier and 
commander. Just when matters were at the point that if he 
made one more march, it was most probable the country would 
be had without fighting, at such a time! he gave ear to what 
the enemy said with alloy of deceit, spoke of peace and, as his 
messengers, sent them Khwaja Abu’l-makaram and his own Foi. 55* 
Lord of the Gate, Beg Tilba (Fool), TambaVs elder brother. 

To save themselves those others {i,e, Hasan and Tarnbal) mixed 
something true with what they fabled and agreed to give gifts 
and bribes either to The Khan or to his intermediaries. With 
this, The Khan retired. 

As the families of most of my begs and household and braves 
were in Andijan, 7 or 800 of the great and lesser begs and bare 
braves, left us in despair of our taking the place. Of the begs 
were "Ali-darwesh Beg, ‘Ali-ma^^id Quchln, Muhammad Baqir 
Beg, Shaikh 'Abdu’l-lah, Lord of the Gate and Mirim Ldgharu 
Of men choosing exile and hardship with me, there may have 
been, of good and bad, between 200 and 300. Of begs there 
were Qasim Quchln Beg, Wais Ldgharl Beg, Ibrahim Sam 
MlngUgh Beg, Shirim Taghai, Sayyidi Qara Beg ; and of my 
household, Mir ShSix Quchm, Sayyid Qasim Jaldlr, Lord of the 
Gate, Qasim-^ajab, ‘Ali-dost Taghais (son) Muhammad-dost, 
Muhammad-^ali Mubashir,^ lihnd^l-hltdlTughchl M^i^ghfd, Yarik 
Taghai, Baba ‘All’s (son) Baba Quli, Pir Wais, Shaikh Wais, Foi. 55^5. 
Yar-‘ali Baldl,^ Qasim Mir Akhwur (Chief Equerry) and Haidar 
Rikdbddr (stirrup-holder). 

It came very hard on me; I could not help crying a good 
deal. Back I went to Khujand and thither they sent me my 

1 n.w. of the Sang ferry over the Sir. 

2 perhaps, messenger of good tidings. 

2 This man's family connections are interesting. He was ‘Aii-shukr Beg 
Bahdrlu*s grandson, nephew therefore of Pasha Begim ; throngh his son, 

Saif-'ali Beg, he was the grandfather of Bairam Khan-i-khanan and thus the 
g.g.f. of "Abdn'r-rahim Mirza, the translator of the Second Wdqi'dt-i'bdbun, 

See Firishta hth. ed. p. 250. 
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mother and my grandmother and the families of some of the 
men with me. 

that Rammn (April-May) we spent in Khujand, then 
mounted for Samarkand. We had already sent to ask The 
Khan’s help; he assigned, to act with us against Samarkand, 
his son, SL Muhammad (Sultanim) Khanika and (his son s 
guardian) Ahmad Beg with 4 or 5000 men and rode himself as 
far as i\ura-tipa. There I saw him and from there went on 
by way of Yar-yilaq, past the Burka-yilaq Fort, the head- 
quarters of the sub-governor of the district. Sl« 

Muhammad Sultan and Ahmad Beg, riding light and by 
another road, got to Yar-yilaq first but on their hearing that 
Shaibani Khan was raiding Shiraz and thereabouts, turned 
back. There was no help for it ! Back I too had to go. Again 
I went to Khujand I 

As there was in me ambition for rule and desire of conquest, 

I did not sit at gaze when once or twice an affair had made no 
progress. Now I myself, thinking to make another move for 
Fol. 56. Andijan, went to ask The Khan’s help. Over and above this, 
it was seven or eight years since I had seen Shah Begim^ and 
other relations ; they also were seen under the same pretext^ 
After a few days, The Khan appointed Sayyid Muhammad 
Ilusain (Dughldt) and Ayub Begchtk and Jan-hasan B drift with 
7 or 8000 men to help us. With this help w^e started, rode 
light, through Khujand without a halt, left Kand-i-badam on 
the left and so to Nasukh, 9 or 10 ylghdch of road beyond 
Khujand and 3 ylghdch (12-18 m.) from Kand-i-badam, there- 
set our ladders up and took the fort. It was the melon season ; 
one kind grown here, known as Isma'il Shaikh!, has a yellow 
rind, feels, like shagreen leather, has seeds like an apple’s and 
flesh four fingers thick. It is a wonderfully delicate melon ; no- 
other such grows thereabout. Next day the Mughul begs 
represented to me, ^Our fighting men are few; to what would 
holding this one fort lead on ?’ In truth they were right ; of 
what use was it to make that fort fast and stay there ? Back 
once more to Khujand ! 

i Babur's (step-) grandmother, co-widow with Aisan-daulat of Yunas Khan 
and mother of Ahmad and Mahmud 
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</. Ajfairs of Khmrau Shah and the Twiuvid Mlrzd^)^ 

This year Khusrau Shah, taking Bal-sunghar Mirza with 
him, led his army (from Qunduz) to ChaghanTan and with false 
and treacherous intent, sent this message to Hisar for SI. 

Mas^iid Mirza, ‘ Come, betake yourself to Samarkand ; if Foi. 56^ 
Samarkand is taken, one Mirza may seat himself there, the 
other in Hisar.’ Just at the time, the Mirza’s begs and house- 
hold were displeased with him, because he had shewn excessive 
favour to his father-in-law, Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds who from 
Bai-sunghar Mirza had gone to him. Small district though 
Hisar is, the Mirza had made the Shaikh’s allowance 1,000 
iumdns of fulus"^ and had given him the whole of Khutlan in 
w^hich were the holdings of many of the Mirza’s begs and 
household. All this Shaikh ‘Abdu’Mah had ; he and his sons 
took also in whole and in part, the control of the Mirza’s gate. 

Those angered began, one after the other, to desert to Bai- 
sunghar Mirza. 

By those words of false alloy, having put Si. Mas‘ud Mirza 
off his guard, Khusrau Shah and Bai-sunghar Mirza moved 
light out of Chaghanian, surrounded Hisar and, at beat of 
morning-drum, took possession of it. SI. Mas‘ud Mirza was in 
Daulat Sarai, a house his father had built in the suburbs. Not 
being able to get into the fort, he drew off towards Khutlan 
with Shaikh ‘Abu’l-lah Barlds, parted from him half-way, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and betook himself to SI. 

Husain Mirza. Khusrau Shah, having taken Hisar, set Bai- M. 57. 
sunghar Mirza on the throne, gave Khutlan to his own younger 
brother, Wall and rode a few days later, to lay siege to Balkh 
where, with many of his father’s begs, was Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza (Bdl-qara), He sent Nazar Bahadur, his chief retainer, 
on in advance with 3 or 400 men to near Balkh, and himself 
taking Bai-sunghar Mirza with him, followed and laid the siege. 

1 Here the narrative picks up the thread of Khusrau Shah's aSairs, dropped 
on f. 44. 

2 mtng tuman f ulus f i,e. a thousand sets-of-ten-thousand small copper coins. 

Mr. Erskine (Mems. p. 61) here has a note on coins. As here the tuman does 
not seem to be a coin but a number, I do not reproduce it, valuable as it is 

per se, ■■■ \ 
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Wall ha sent oft with a large force to besiege Shabarghan and 
raid and ravage thereabouts. Wall, lor h.s part, not berng 

able to lay close siege, sent his men off to ® 

Ind hordes of the Zardat Chfil, and they took hrm back 
oL 100,000 sheep and some 3000 «mels. He then came 
plundering the Sdnkrhltik country on hrs way, and ra.d.ng and 
making captive the clans fortified in the hrlls, to jom Khusran 

Shah before Balkh. ^ . __ 

One day during the siege, Khusrau Shah sent the Nazar 
BahMur already mentioned, to destroy the water-channels V of 
Foi 575. Balkh. Out on him sallied Tingri-birdi Samanchtr SI. Husam 
Mir.a-s favourite beg, with 70 or 80 men f^ck ^ ^own^ 
off his head, carried it off, and went back into the fort. A verj 
bold sally, and he did a striking deed. 


(g. A fairs of SI. Husain Mlrza and BadVu' z-zamdn Mlrzd.) 

This same year, SI. Husain Mirza led his army out to Bast 
and tLe encamped,^ for the purpose of putting down Zu’n- 
nun Arghun and his son, Shah Shuja‘. because they had become 
Badfu’z-zaman Mirza’s retainers, had given him a daughter of 
Zii'n-nun in marriage and taken up a position hostile to himself.. 
No corn for his army coming in from any quarter, it had begun 
to be distressed vnth hunger when the sub-governor of Bast 
surrendered. By help of the stores of Bast, the Mirza got back. 

to Khurasan. _ , x • 1 j 

Since such a great ruler as SI. Husam Mirza had twice led a. 

splendid and well-appointed army out and twice retired, with- 
out taking Qunduz, or Hisar or Qandahar, his sons and his 
begs waxed bold in revolt and rebellion. In the spring of this 
year, he sent a large army under Muhammad Wall Beg to put 
down (his son) Muhammad Husain Mirza who, supreme in 
Astarabad, had taken up a position hostile to ^himself. While 
SI. Husain Mirza was still lying in the Nishin meadow (near 


1 anqUy ; this the annotator of the Elph. MS. has changed to ashHq, 

mean Keeper of the Goods. Tingri-birdi, Theodore, is the 
purely Turk! form of the Khudai-birdi, already met with several times m tiit: 

B.N. j 

3 Bast (Bost) is on the left bank of the Halmand. 
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Harat), he was surprised by Badru’2;-zaman Mfrza and Shah 
Shuja' Beg {A rghun). By unexpected good-fortune, he had been Fol. 58. 
joined that very day by SL Mas'ud Mirza, a refugee after 
bringing about the loss of Hisar/ and also rejoined by a force 
of bis own returning from Astarabad. There was no question 
of fighting. Bad!‘u’z-zaman Mirza and Shah Beg, brought 
face to face with these armies, took to flight. 

SI. ^lusain Mirza looked kindly on SI. Mas^ud Mirza, made 
him kneel as a son-in-law and gave him a place in his favour 
and affection. None-the-less SL Mas^ud Mirza, at the instiga- 
tion of Baqi Chaghdmdnl, who had come earlier Jnto SI. Husain 
MIrza's service, started off on some pretext, without asking 
leave, and went from the presence of SL Husain Mirza to that 
of Khusrau Shah ! 

Khusrau Shah had already invited and brought from Hisar, 
Bai-sunghar Mirza ; to him had gone Aulugh Beg Mirza’s son,^ 
Miran-shah Mirza who, having gone amongst the Hazara in 
rebellion against his father, had been unable to remain amongst 
them because of his own immoderate acts. Some short-sighted 
persons were themselves ready to kill these three (Timurid) 

Mirzas and to read Khusrau Shah’s name in the khuiba but he 
himself did not think this combination desirable. The ungrate- Fol. 58^. 
ful manikin however, for the sake of gain in this five days’ 
fleeting world,— it was not true to him nor will it be true to any 
man soever,— seized that SL Mas'ud Mirza whom he had seen 
grow up in his charge from childhood, whose guardian he had 
been, and blinded him with the lancet. 

Some of the Mirza’s foster-brethren and friends of affection 
and old servants took him to Kesh intending to convey him to 
his (half)-brother SL *Ali Mirza in Samarkand but as that 
party also {i.e. LAli’s) became threatening, they fled with him, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and went to SL Husain 
Mirza. 

1 C/. 1 s6b. 

2 known as Kabuli, He was a son of Abn-sa'id and thus an uncle of Babur. 

He ruled Kabul and Ghazni from a date previous to his father’s death in 
873 AH. (perhaps from the time 'Umar Shaikh was not sent there, in 870 ah. 

See f. 6b) to his death in 907 ah. Babur was his virtual successor in Kabul, 
in 910 AH. 
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A hundred thousand curses light on him who planned and 
did a deed so horrible ! Up to the very verge of Resurrection, 
let him who hears of this act of Khusrau Shah, curse him , and 
may he who hearing, curses not, know cursing equally deserved ! 

This horrid deed done, Khusrau Shah made Bai-sunghar 
Mirza ruler in !Hisar and dismissed him ; Miran-shah Mirza he 
despatched for BSmian with Sayyid Qasim to help him. 
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(a. Babur borrows Pashaghar and leaves Khujand.') 

Twice we had moved out of Khujand, once for Andijan, once 
for Samarkand, and twice we had gone back to it because our 
work was not opened out.^ Khujand is a poor place ; a man 
with 2 or 300 followers would have a hard time there ; with. Fal. 
what outlook would an ambitious man set himself down in it ? 

As it was our wish to return to Samarkand, we sent people to 
confer with Muhammad Ilusain Kurkdn Dughldt in Aura-tipa 
and to ask of him the loan for the winter of Pashaghar where 
we might sit till it was practicable to make a move on 
Samarkand. He consenting, I rode out from Khujand for 
Pashaghar. 

(Author’s note on Pashaghar.) Pashaghar is one of the villages of 
Yax-yilaq ; it had belonged to his Highness the Khwaja ,3 but during 
recent interregna/ it had become dependent on Muhammad I;lusain 
Mirza. 

I had fever when we reached Kamin, but spife of my 
fever we hurried off by the mountain road till we came 
over against Rabat-i-khwaja, the head-quarters of the sub- 
governor of the Shavdar tumm, where we hoped to take the 
garrison at unawares, set our ladders up and so get into the 

1 Elph. MS. f. 42 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 476 and 217 f. 38 ; Mems. p. 63. 
Babur here resumes his own story, interrupted on f, $6. 

2 atsh achilmddl, a phrase recurring on f. 596 foot. It appears to imply, 
of trust in Providence, what the English “ The way was not opened,’" does, 

C/. f. 60b for another example of trust, there clinching discussion whether to 
go or not to go to Marghinan, 

^ i.e, Ahrdrt. He had been dead some 10 years. The despoilment of his 
family is mentioned on f. 23^. 

4 fatmtldr, here those due to the deaths of Ahmad and Mahmud with their 
sequel of unstable government in Samarkand. 
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fort. We reached it at dawn, found its men on guard, turned 
back and rode without halt to Pashaghar. The pains and 
misery of fever notwithstanding, I had ridden 14 or i^yighach 



After a few days in Pashaghar, we appointed Ibrahim Surii, 
Foi. S9^- Wais Laghart, Sherim Taghai and some of the household and 
braves to make an expedition amongst the Yar-yilaq forts and 
get them into our hands. Yar-yilaq, at that time was Sayyid 
Yusuf Peg's, ^ he having remained in Samarkand at the exodus 
and been much favoured by SI. ‘Ali Mirza. To manage the 
forts, Sayyid Yusuf had sent his younger brother’s son, Alimad- 
i-yusuf, now^ Governor of Sialkot, and Ahmad-i-yusuf was then 
in occupation. In the course of that winter, our begs and 
braves made the round, got possession of some of the forts 
peacefully, fought and took others, gained some by ruse and 
craft. In the whole of that district there is perhaps not a 
single village without its defences because of the Mughiils and 
the Auzbegs. Meantime SI. ‘Ali Mirza became suspicious of 
Sayyid Yusuf and his nephew on my account and dismissed 
both towards Khurasan. 

The winter passed in this sort of tug-of-war ; with the on- 
coming heats,® they sent Khwaja Yahya to treat with me, while 
they, urged on by the (Samarkand) army, marched out to near 
Shiraz and Kabud. I may have had 200 or 300 soldiers 
{sipahl); powerful foes were on my every side; Fortune had 
Fol. 60. not favoured me when I turned to Andijan ; when I put a hand 
out for Samarkand, no work was opened out. Of necessity, 
some sort of terms were made and I went back from Pashaghar. 

Khujand is a poor place ; one beg would have a hard time in 
it ; there we and our families and following had been for half a 

1 AughldqcU, the player of the Md-game, the gray-wolf er, Yar-yilaq will 
have gone with the rest of Samarkand into ‘All's hands in Rajab 903 ah. 
{March 1498). Contingent terms between him and Babur will have been 
made ; Yusuf may have recognized some show of right under them, for 
allowing Babur to occupy Yar-yilaq* 

2 t.e, after 933 ah, Cf. f, 46b and note concerning the Bikramaditya era. 
See index s,n. Ahmad-i-yusuf and II .S. ii, 293, 

^ This plural, unless ironical, cannot be read as honouring ‘AH ; Babur 
uses the honorihc plural most rarely and specially, e.g. for saintly persons, 
for The Khan and for elder worn en-kinsf oik. 
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year^ and during the time the Musalmans of the place had 
not been backward in bearing our charges and serving us to the 
best of their power. With what face could we go there again ? 
and what, for his own part, could a man do there? ‘To what 
home to go ? For what gain to stay 

In the end and with the same anxieties and uncertainty, we 
went to the summer-pastures in the south of Aura-tipa. There 
we spent some days in amazement at our position, not knowing 
where to go or where to stay, our heads in a whirl. On one of 
those days, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram came to see me, he like 
me, a wanderer, driven from his home.^ He questioned us 
about our goings and stayings, about what had or had not been 
done and about our whole position. He was touched with 
compassion for our state and recited the fatiha for me before he 
left. I also was much touched ; I pitied him. 

{&. Babur recovers Marghlndn.) 

Near the Afternoon Prayer of that same day, a horseman 
appeared at the foot of the valley. He was a man named 
Yul-chuq, presumably ‘Ali-dost Taghaf s own servant, and had 
been sent with this written message, ‘Although many great 
misdeeds have had their rise in me, yet, if you will do me the 
favour and kindness of coming to me, I hope to purge my 
offences and remove my reproach, by giving you Marghinan 
and by my future submission and single-minded service.’ 

Such news! coming on such despair and whirl-of-mind 1 
Off we hurried, that very hour, — it was sun-set, — without 
reflecting, without a moment’s delay, just as if for a sudden 
raid, straight for Marghinan, From where we were to Mar- 
.ghinan may have been 24 or 25 ylghdch of road.^ Through 
that night it was rushed without delaying anywhere, and on 

^ Mr ydrlm ylL Dates shew this to mean six months. It appears a 
parallel expression to Pers. hasht~yak, one-eighth. 

^ H.S. ii, 293, in place of these two quotations, has a misya\ — Na ray safav 
kardan u na ruy iqdmat^ (Nor resolve to march, nor face to stay). 

3 i.e. in Samarkand. 

^ Point to point, some 145 m. but much further by the road, Tang-ab seems 
likely to be one of the head -waters of Khwaja Bikargan -water. Thence the 
route would be by unfrequented hill-tracks, each man leading his second horse. 
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next day till at the Mid-day Prayer, halt was made at Tang-ab 
(Narrow- water), one of the villages of Khujand. There we 
cooled down our horses and gave them corn. We rode out 
again at beat of (twilight-) drum^ and on through that night 
till shoot of dawn, and through the next day till sunset, and on 
through that night till, just before dawn, we were one ytghach 
from Marghinan. Here Wais Beg and others represented to 
me with some anxiety what sort of an evil-doer ‘Ali-dost was. 

‘ No-one,’ they said, ‘ has come and gone, time and again, 
between him and us ; no terms and compact have been made ; 
trusting to what are we going?’ In truth their fears were 
iust ^ After waiting awhile to consult, we at last agreed that 
Fol. 61. reasonable as anxiety was. it ought to have been earlier ; that 
there we were after coming three nights and two days without 
rest or halt ; in what horse or in what man was any strength 

jgft ? from where we were, how could return be made ? and, 

if made, where were we to go ? — that, having come so far, on 
we must, and that nothing happens without God’s will. At 
this we left the matter and moved on, our trust set on Him. 

At the Sunnat Prayer* we reached Fort Marghinan. ‘Ali- 
dost Taghai kept himself behind [arqa) the closed gate and 
asked for terms ; these granted, he opened it. ^ He did me 
obeisance between the (two) gates.® After seeing him, we 
dismounted at a suitable house in the walled-town. With me, 
great and small, were 240 men. 

As Auzun Hasan and Tambal had been tyrannical and 
oppressive, all the clans of the country were asking for rne. 

^j^^grefore, after two or three days spent in ^Marghinan, 
joined to Qasim Beg over a hundred men of the Pashagharis, 
the new retainers of Marghinan and of Ali-dost s following, 
and sent them to bring over to me, by force or fair words, such 

^ iUTi ftct^dvci' Tufi ydyiwH seems to mean h-alf-d-ark, 

twilight Here it cannot mean mid -night since this would imply a halt of 
twelve hours and Babur says no halt was made. The drum next following 

mid-day is the one beaten at sunset. 

2 The voluntary prayer, offered when the sun has well risen, fits the 

contextj^^^^^^a^d obeisance was made in the Gate-house, between, 

the inner and outer doors. 
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hill-people of the south of Andijan as the Ashpari, Tiiruqshar, Fol. 
Chikrak and others roundabout. Ibrahim Saru and Wais 
Ldgharl and Sayyid! Qara were also sent out, to cross the 
Khujand-water and, by whatever means, to induce the people 
on that side to turn their eyes to me. 

Auzun 5asan and Tambal, for their parts, gathered together 
what soldiers and Mughuls they had and called up the men 
accustomed to serve in the Andijan and Akhs! armies. Then, 
bringing Jahangir Mirza with them, they came to Sapan, a 
village 2 m. east of Marghinan, a few days after our arrival, and 
dismounted there with the intention of besieging Marghinan. 

They advanced a day or two later, formed up to fight, as far as 
the suburbs. Though after the departure of the Commanders, 

Qasim Beg, Ibrahim Sdru and Wais Ldgkart, few men were 
left with me, those there were formed up, sallied out and pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing beyond the suburbs. On 
that day, Page Khalil, the turban -twister, went well forward 
and got his hand into the work. They had come ; they could 
do nothing ; on two other days they failed to get near the fort. Foi. 62. 

When Qasim Beg went into the hills on the south of Andijan, 
all the Ashpari, Turuqshar, Chikrak, and the peasants and 
highland and lowland clans came in for us. When the Com- 
manders, Ibrahim Sdru and Wais Ldgharl, crossed the river to 
the Akhsi side, Pap and several other forts came in. 

Auzun Hasan and Tambal being the heathenish and vicious 
tyrants they were, had inflicted great misery on the peasantry 
and clansmen. One of the chief men of Akhsi, Hasan-dikcha 
by name,^ gathered together his own following and a body of 
the Akhsi mob and rabble, black-bludgeoned^ Auzun Hasan’s 
and Tambal’s men in the outer fort and drubbed them into the 
citadel. They then invited the Commanders, Ibrahim Sdru, 

Wais Ldgharl and Sayyidi Qara and admitted them into the fort. 

SI. Mahmud Khan had appointed to help us, Haidar 
Kukulddsh's (son) Banda-‘ali and Haji Ghazi Manghlt? the latter 

^ This seeming sobriquet may be due to eloquence or to good looks. 

2 qara tlyaq, Cf. f, 63 where black bludgeons are used by a red rabble. 

3 He was head-man of his clan and again with Shaibani in 909 ah. (Sh, N. 
Vambery, p. 272). Erskine (p. 67) notes that the Manghits are the modem 
Nogais. 
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just then a fugitive from Shaiban! Khan, and also the Barin 
with its begs. They arrived precisely at this time. 

These news were altogether upsetting to Auztin Hasan; 
he at once started off his most favoured retainers and most 
serviceable braves to help his men in the citadel of Akhsl. His 
force reached the brow of the river at dawn. Our Commanders 
and the (Tashkint) Mughuls had heard of its approach and had 
made some of their men strip their horses and cross the river 
(to the Andijan side). Auzun Hasan’s men, in their haste, did 
not draw the ferry-boat up-stream they consequently went 
right away from the landing-place, could not cross for the fort 
and went down stream.^ Here-upon, our men and the 
(Tashkint) Mughuls began to ride bare-back into the water 
from both banks. Those in the boat could make no fight at 
all. Qarlughach (var. Qarbughach) Bakhshl (Pay-master) 
called one of Mughul Beg’s sons to him, took him by the 
hand, chopped at him and killed him. Of what use was it ? 
The affair was past that ! His act was the cause why most of 
those in the boat went to their death. Instantly our men 
seized them all (arlq) and killed all (but a few).® OfAuzun 
Hasan’s confidants escaped Qarlughach and Khalil 

Dlwdn and Qa?i Ghtddm, the last getting off by pretending to 
be a slave (ghtddm); and of his trusted braves, Sayyid *Ali, 
now in trust in my own service,^ and Haidar-i-quli and Qilka 
Kdshgharz escaped. Of his 70 or 80 men, no more than this 
same poor five or six got free. 

On hearing of this affair, Auzun Hasan and Tambal, not 
being able to remain near Marghinan, marched in haste and 
disorder for Andijan. There they had left Nasir Beg, the 
husband of Auzun Hasan’s sister. He, if not Auzun Hasan’s 
second, what question is there he was his third He wqls an 


^ i.e, in order to allow for the here very swift current. The ILS. varying a 
good deal in details from the B.N. gives the useful information that Auzun 
Hasan's men knew nothing of the coining of the Tashkint Mughuls. 

2 Cf. i,.4b and App. A. as to the position of Akhsx. 

3 bdnnt qtrdUdr, After this statement the five exceptions are unexpected ; 
Babur'i^wording is somewhat confused here. 

^ in Hindustan. 

^ ^ambal would be the competitor for the second place. 
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experienced man, brave too; when he heard particulars, he 
knew their ground was lost, made Andijan fast and sent a man 
to me. They broke up in disaccord when they found the fort 
made fast against them; Auzun Ifasan drew off to his wife in 
AkhsI, Tambal to his district of Aush. A few of Jahangir 
Mirza’s household and braves fled with him from Auzun Hasan 
and joined Tambal before he had reached Aush. 

(c. Babur recovers Andijan,) 

Directly we heard that Andijan had been made fast against 
them, I rode out, at sun-rise, from Marghinan and by mid-day 
was in Andijan.^ There I saw Nasir Beg and his two sons, 
that is to say, Dost Beg and Mirim Beg, questioned them and 
uplifted their heads with hope of favour and kindness. In this 
way, by God’s grace, my father’s country, lost to me for two 
years, was regained and re-possessed, in the month Zu’hqa^da of FoI. 63//. 
the date 904 (June 1498).^ 

SL Ahmad Tambal, after being joined by Jahangir Mirza, 
drew away for Aush. On his entering the town, the red rabble 
{qlzll aydq) there, as in Akhsi, black-bludgeoned {qard tlydq qlllb) 
and drubbed his men out, blow upon blow, then kept the fort 
for me and sent me a man. Jahangir and Tambal went off 
confounded, with a few followers only, and entered Auzkint 
Fort. 

Of Auzun Hasan news came that after failing to get into 
Andijan, he had gone to Akhsi and, it was understood, had 
entered the citadel. He had been head and chief in the re- 
bellion ; we therefore, on getting this news, without more than 
four or five days’ delay in Andijan, set out for Akhsi. On our 
arrival, there was nothing for him to do but ask for peace and 
terms, and surrender the fort. 

We stayed in AkhsP a few days in order to settle its affairs 

^ 47 m. fur. 

2 Babur had been about two lunar years absent from Andijan but his 
loss of rule was of under 16 months. 

^ A scribe's note entered here on the margin of the Hai. MS. is to the 
effect that certain words are not in the noble archetype (nashka shanf) ; this 
supports other circumstances which make for the opinion that this Codex is 
a direct copy of Babur’s own MS. See Index s.n. llai. MS. and JRAS 1906. 
p. 87. 
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and those of Kasan and that country-side. We gave the 
Mughfils who had come in to help us, leave for return (to 
Tashkint), then went back to Andijan, taking with us Auziin 
Hasan and his family and dependants. In Akhs! was left, 
for a time, Q^im-i-‘ajab (Wonderful Qasim), formerly one of 
the household circle, now arrived at beg's rank. 

{d. Renewed rebellion of the MughMs.) 

As terms had been made, Auzun Hasan, without hurt to life 
Foi. 64. or goods, was allowed to go by the Qara-tigin road for Hisar. 
A few of his retainers went with him, the rest parted from him 
and stayed behind. These were the men who in the throne- 
less times had captured and plundered various Musalman 
dependants of my own and of the Khwaja. In agreement 
with several begs, their affair was left at this ; — ‘ This very 
band have been the captors and plunderers of our faithful 
Musalman dependants;^ what loyalty have they shown to 
their own (Mughul) begs that they should be loyal to us ? If 
we had them seized and stripped bare, where would be the 
wrong ? and this especially because they might be going about, 
before our very eyes, riding our horses, wearing our coats, 
eating our sheep. Who could put up with that ? If, out of 
humanity, they are not imprisoned and not plundered, they 
certainly ought to take it as a favour if they get off with the 
order to give back to our companions of the hard guerilla 
times, whatever goods of theirs are known to be here.’ 

In truth this seemed reasonable ; our men were ordered to 
take what they knew to be theirs. Reasonable and just though 
the order was, (I now) understand that it was a little hasty. 
Foi. 64^^. With a worry like Jahangir seated at my side, there was no 
sense in frightening people in this way. In conquest and 
government, though many things may have an outside appear- 
ance of reason and justice, yet 100,000 reflections are right and 
necessary as to the bearings of each one of them. From this 
single incautious order of ours,^ what troubles ! what rebellions 

^ Musalman here seems to indicate mental contrast with Pagan practices 
or neglect of Mnsalman observances amongst Mughuls. 

2 i.e. of his advisors and himself. 
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arose ! In the end this same ill-considered order was the cause 
of our second exile from Andijan. Now, through it, the 
Moghuls gave way to anxiety and fear, marched through 
Rabatik-aurchini, that is, Aiki-su-arasi, for Auzkint and sent a 
man to TambaL ■ 

In my mother's service were 1500 to 2000 Mughuls from the 
horde; as many more had come from Hisar with Hamza 
SL and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughldt Eisdrl} Mischief 
and devastation must always be expected from the Moghul 
horde. Up to now^ they have rebelled five times against me* 

It must not be understood that they rebelled through not 
getting on with me; they have done the same thing with their 
own Khans, again and again. SL Quli Ckundf brought me 
the news. His late father, Khudai-birdi Buqdq^ I had favoured 
amongst the Mughuls ; he was himself with the (rebel) Mughuls FoU 65 
and he did well in thus leaving the horde and his own family 
to bring me the news. Well as he did then however, he, as will 
be told,^ did a thing so shameful later on that it would hide 
a hundred such good deeds as this, if he had done them. His 
later action was the clear product of his Mughul nature. When 
this news came, the begs, gathered for counsel, represented to 
me, * This is a trifling matter ; what need for the padshah to 
ride out ? Let Qasim Beg go with the begs and men assembled 
here.' So it was settled ; they took it lightly ; to do so must 
have been an error of judgment. Qasim Beg led his force out 
that same day; Tambal meantime must have joined the 
Mughuls. Our men crossed the Ailaish river® early next morn- 
ing by the Yasi-kijit (Broad-crossing) and at once came face to 

^ C/. f. 34. 

2 circa 933 ah. All the revolts chronicled by Babur as made against himself 
were under Mughul leadership. Long Hasan, Tambal and 'Ali-dost were all 
Mughuls. The worst was that of 914 ah. {1518 ad.) in which QuH Chunaq 
disgraced himself (T.R. p. 357). 

^ Chunaq may indicate the loss of one ear. 

^ Buqdq, amongst other meanings, has that of one who lies in ambush* 

s This remark has interest because it shews that (as Babur planned to write 
more than is now with the B.N. MSS.) the first gap in the book (914 ah. to 
925 ah.) is accidental. His own last illness is the probable cause of this gap. 

C/. JR AS 1905, p. 744. Two other passages referring to unchronicled matters 
are one about the Bagh-i-safa (f. 224, and one about SI. *AH Taghai (f, 242). 

^ I surmise Ailaish to be a local name of the Qara-darya affluent of the Sir, 
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the rebels. Well did they chop at one another 
{chapqulashurldr) l Qasim Beg himself came face to face with 
and did not desist from chopping at him 
in order to cut off his head.^ Most of onr braves exchanged 
Foi. 65/;. good blows but in the end were beaten, Qasim Beg, f Al!-dost 
Taghai, Ibrahim Sdru, Wo-is Ldgharl, Sayyidi Qara and three 
or four more of our begs and household got away but most of 
the rest fell into the hands of the rebels. Amongst them were 
‘All-darwesh Beg and Mirim Ldgharl and (Sherlm ?) Taghai 
Beg^s (son) Tuqa^ and ‘Ali-dost’s son, Muhammad-dost and 
Mir Shah Quchtn and Mirim Diwan. 

Two braves chopped very well at one another ; on our side^ 
Samad, Ibrahim Sdru's younger brother, and on their side, 
Shah-suwar, one of the Hisari Mughuls. Shah-suwar struck 
so that his sword drove through Samad’s helm and seated 
itself well in his head ; Samad, spite of his wound, struck so 
that his sword cut off Shah-suwar’s head a piece of bone as 
large as the palm of a hand. Shah-suwar must have worn no 
helm; they trepanned his head and it healed; there was no 
one to trepan Samad’s and in a few days, he departed simply 
through the wound.^ 

Amazingly unseasonable was this defeat, coming as it did 
just in the respite from guerilla fighting and just when we had 
regained the country. One of our great props, Qambar-^all 
Mughul (the Skinner) had gone to his district when Andijan 
Fol. 66. was occupied and therefore was not with us, 

{e. Tamhal attempts to take Andijan.) 

Having effected so much, Tambal, bringing Jahangir Mirza 
with him, came to the east of Andijan and dismounted 2 miles 
off, in the meadow lying in front of the Hill of Pleasure (k\ish).'*- 

^ athl auch nauhat chapqulab bash chtqarghall qulmas. I cannot feel so snre 
as Mr. E. and M. de C. were that the man's head held fast, especially as for 
it to fall would make the better story. 

^ Tuqa appears to have been the son of a Taghai, perhaps of Sherim ; his 
name may imply blood -relationship. 

3 For the verb awimaq, to trepan, see f . 67 note 5. 

^ The Fr. map of 1904 shews a hill suiting Babur’s location of tliis Hill of 
Pleasure. 
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Once or twice he advanced in battle-array, past Chihil- 
dukhteran^ to the town side of the hill but, as our braves went 
out arrayed to fight, beyond the gardens and suburbs, he could 
not advance further and returned to the other side of the hill. 
On his first coming to those parts, he killed two of the begs he 
had captured, Mirim Ldgharl and Tuqa Beg. For nearly a 
month he lay round-about without eflFecting anything; after 
that he retired, his face set for Aush. Aush had been given to 
Ibrahim Sam and his man in it now made it fast. 


3. ^ place near Kabul bears tbe same name ; in both the name is explained 
by a legend that there Earth opened a refuge for forty menaced daughters. 
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{a. Babur's campaign against Ahmad Tamhal MughuL) 

Commissaries were sent gallopping off at once, some to call 
up the horse and foot of the district-armies, others to urge 
return on Qambar-^ali and whoever else was away in his own 
district, while energetic people were told off to get together 
mantelets {tura), shovels, axes and the what-not of war-material 
and stores for the men already with us. 

As soon as the horse and foot, called up from the various 
districts to join the army, and the soldiers and retainers who 
had been scattered to this and that side on their own affairs, 
were gathered together, I went out, on Muharram i8th. 
(August 25th.), putting my trust in God, to Hafiz Beg’s Four- 
gardens and there stayed a few days in order to complete our 
equipment. This done, we formed up in array of right and 
left, centre and van, horse and foot, and started direct for Aiish 
against our foe. 

On approaching Aiish, news was had that Taxnbal, unable to 
make stand in that neighbourhood, had drawn off to the north, 
to the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, it was understood. That 
night we dismounted in Lat«kint, Next day as we were passing 
through Aush, news came that Tambal was understood to have 
gone to Andijan. We, for our part, marched on as for Auzkint, 
detaching raiders ahead to over-run those parts.^ Our opponents 
went to Andijan and at night got into the ditch but being dis- 
covered by the garrison when they set their ladders up against 
the ramparts, could effect no more and retired. Our raiders 

1 Elph. MS. f. 4;6 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 21 5 f. 53 and 217 f. 43 ; Mems. p. 70. 

2 From Andijan to Aiish is a little over 33 miles. TambaVs load was east 
of Babur’s and placed him between Andijan and Atizkmt where was the force 
protecting his family. 
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retired also after over-running round about Auzkint without 
getting into their hands anything worth their trouble. 

Tambal had stationed his younger brother, Khalil, with 200 
or 300 men, in Madu,^ one of the forts of Aush, renowned in 
that centre (ara) for its strength. We turned back (on the Foi- 67. 
Auzkint road) to assault it. It is exceedingly strong. Its 
northern face stands very high above the bed of a torrent; 
arrows shot from the bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. 

On this side is the water- thief,® made like a lane, with ramparts 
on both sides carried from the fort to the water. Towards the 
rising ground, on the other sides of the fort, there is a ditch. 

The torrent being so near, those occupying the fort had carried 
stones in from it as large as those for large mortars.® From no 
fort of its class we have ever attacked, have stones been thrown 
so large as those taken into Madu. They dropped such a large 
one on ‘Abdu’l-qasim Kohbur, Kitta (Little) Beg’s elder brother,* 
when he went up under the ramparts, that he spun head over 
heels and came roiling and rolling, without once getting to his 
feet, from that great height down to the foot of the glacis 
(khdk-rez). He did not trouble himself about it at all but just 
got on his horse and rode off. Again, a stone flung from the 
double water-way, hit Yar-‘ali Baiai so hard on the head that 
in the end it had to be trepanned.® Many of our men perished 
by their stones. The assault began at dawn; the water-thief Fol. 67k 
had been taken before breakfast-time ;® fighting went on till 
evening ; next morning, as they could not hold out after losing 
the water-thief, they asked for terms and came out. We took 
60 or 70 or 80 men of Khalil’s command and sent them to 
Andijan for safe-keeping; as some of our begs and household 
were prisoners in their hands, the Madu affair fell out very well* 

^ mod. Mazy, on the main Aush-Kashghar road. 

^ db-duzd ;de C. i, 144, prise d'eau. 

3 This simile seems the fruit of experience in Hindustan. See i, 533, 
concerning Chanderi. 

* These two Mughuls rebelled in 914 ah. with SI. Quli Chtindq (T.R. 

5 awidl. The head of Captain Dow, fractured at Chunar by a stone flung 
at it, was trepanned (Saiydr-i-muia*ahhirlni p. $77 and Irvine l.c. p. 283). 

Yar-‘aii was alive in 910 ah. He seems to be the father of the great Bairam 
Khan-i-khan^ of Akbar’s reign. 

® chashi-gdh ; midway between sunrise and noon. 

7 taurt ; because providing prisoners for exchange. 
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From there we went to Unju-tupa, one of the villages of 
Aush, and there dismounted. When Tambal retired from 
Andijan and went into the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, he 
dismounted in a village called Ab-i-khan. Between him and 
me may have been one ytghdch (5 m. ?). At such a time as this, 
Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner) on account of some sickness, went 
into Aush. 

It was lain in Unju-tupa a month or forty days without a 
battle, but day after day our foragers and theirs got to grips. 
All through the time our camp was mightily well watched at 
night ; a ditch was dug ; where no ditch was, branches were set 
close together;^ we also made our soldiers go out in their mail 
Foi. 68. along the ditch. Spite of such watchfulness, a night-alarm was 
given every two or three days, and the cry to arms went up. 
One day when Sayyidi Beg Taghai had gone out with the 
foragers, the enemy came up suddenly in greater strength and 
took him prisoner right out of the middle of the fight. 

(6. Bdl-stmghar Mirzd murdered by Khusrau Shdh.) 

Khusrau Shah, having planned to lead an army against Balkh, 
in this same year invited Bai-sunghar Mirza to go with him, 
brought him^ to Qunduz and rode out with him for Balkh, 
But when they reached the Aubaj ferry, that ungrateful infidel, 
Khusrau Shah, in his aspiration to sovereignty, — and to what 
sort of sovereignty, pray, could such a no-body attain ? a person 
of no merit, no birth, no lineage, no judgment, no magnanimity, 
no justice, no legal-mindedness, — ^laid hands on Bai-sunghar 
Mirza with his begs, and bowstrung the Mirza. It was upon 
the loth. of the month of Muharram (August 17th.) that he 
martyred that scion of sovereignty, so accomplished, so sweet- 
natured and so adorned by birth and lineage. He killed also a 
few of the Mirza’s begs and household. 

(c. Bdt-sunghar Mh'zd's birth and descent) 

He was born in 882 (1477 ad.), in the Hisar district. He 
was SI. Mahmud Mirza’s second son, younger than SI. Mas'ud 

shakh tutuluf tdt, perhaps a palisade. 

2 i,e. from Hi§ar where he had placed him in 903 ah. 
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M. and older than SL ^Al! M. and SI. Husain M. and SI. Wais 
M, known as Khan Mir.za. His mother was Pasha Begim. 

{d. His appearance and characteristics,) 

He had large eyes, a fleshy face^ and Turkman features, was 
of middle height and altogether an elegant young man {act, 22). 

{e. His qualities and manners) 

He was just, humane, pleasant-natured and a most accom- 
plished scion of sovreignty. His tutor, Sayyid Mahmixd,^ pre- 
sumably was a Shfa; through this he himself became infected 
by that heresy. People said that latterly, in Samarkand, he 
reverted from that evil belief to the pure Faith. He was much 
addicted to wine but on his non-drinking days, used to go 
through the Prayers.® He was moderate in gifts and liberality. 
He wrote the naskh 4 aHlq character very well; in painting also 
his hand was not bad. He made ‘Adili his pen-name and 
composed good verses but not sufficient to form a dlwdn. Here 
is the opening couplet (matla) of one of them^ — 

Like a wavering shadow I fall here and there ; 

If not propped by a wall> I drop fiat on the ground. 

In such repute are his odes held in Samarkand, that they are 
to be found in most houses. 


(/. His battles) 

He fought two ranged battles. One, fought when he was 
first seated on the throne (900 AH.-1495 ad.), was with SI. 
Mahmud Khan® who, incited and stirred up by SI. Junaid 
Barlds and others to desire Samarkand, drew an army out, 
crossed the Aq-kutal and went to Rabat-i-soghd and Kan-bai. 
Bai-sunghar Mlrza went out from Samarkand, fought him near 

^ quha yuzluq (f. 6b and note 4). The Turkman features would be a maternal 
inheritance. 

2 He is “ Saifi Maulana *Aruzi of Rieu's Pers. Cat. p. 525. C/. H.S. ii, 341 . 
His book, 'Aruz-i-saifl has been translated by Blochmann and by Ranking. 

® namaz autdr %dl. I understand some irony from this (de Meynard's Diet. 
s.n. autmdq), 

^ The matla* of poems serve as an index of first lines. 

S Cf. f. 30. 
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Kan-bai, beat him and beheaded 3 or 4000 Mughuls. In this 
fight died Gaidar Kukulddsh, the Khan’s looser and binder 
{hall u'aqdt). His second battle was fought near Bukhara with 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza (901 AH.-1496 ad.) ; in this he was beaten.^ 

(g. His countries.) 

His father, SI. Mahmud Mirza, gave him Bukhara; when 
SI. Mahmud M. died, his begs assembled and in agreement 
made Bai-sunghar M. ruler in Samarkand. For a time, Bukhara 
was included with Samarkand in his jurisdiction but it went 
out of his hands after the Tarkhan rebellion (901 AH.-1496 ad.). 
When he left Samarkand to go to Khusrau Shah and I got 
possession of it (903 AH.-1497 ad.), Khusrau Shah took Hisar and 
gave it to him. 

{h. Other details concerning him.) 

He left no child. He took a daughter of his paternal uncle, 
SI. Khalil Mirza, when he went to Khusrau Shah ; he had no 
other wife or concubine. 

He never ruled with authority so independent that any beg 
was heard of as promoted by him to be his confidant ; his begs 
Fol. 65^. were just those of his father and his paternal uncle (Al^mad). 

{i. Resumed account of Babur’s campaign against Tambal.) 

After Bai-sunghar Mirza’s death, SI. Ahmad Qardwal,^ the 
father of Quch (Quj) Beg, sent us word (of his intention) and 
came to us from Hisar through the Qara-tigin country, together 
with his brethren, elder and younger, and their families and 
dependants. From Aush too came Qambar-‘ali, risen from his. 
sickness. Arriving, as it did, at such a moment, we took the 
providential help of SI. Ahmad and his party for a happy omen. 
Next day we formed up at dawn and moved direct upon our 
foe. He made no stand at Ab-i-khan but marched from his- 

^ i.e. scout and in times ox peace, huntsman. On the margin of the Elph. 
Codex here stands a note, mutilated in rebinding ; — SI. Ahmad pidr-i-Quck 
Beg ast * * * pidr-i-Sher-afgan u Sher-afgan * * * u SI. Husain Khan * * *■ 

, Quch Beg ast. Hamesha * * * dar hhdna Shaham Khan * * * , 
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ground, leaving many tents and blankets and things of the 
baggage for our men. We dismounted in his camp. 

That evening Tambal, having Jahangir with him, turned our 
left and went to a village called Khuban (var. Khunan), some 
3 ylghdch from us (15 m. ?) and between us and Andijan. 

Next day we moved out against him, formed up with right and 
left, centre and van, our horses in their mail, our men in theirs, 
and with foot-soldiers, bearing mantelets, flung to the front 
Our right was *Ali-dost and his dependants, our left Ibrahim 
Sdru, Wais Ldgharl, Sayyidi Qara, Muhammad-^ali Mubashir, 
and Khwaja-i-kalan's elder brother, Kichik Beg, with several of Foi. 70 . 
the household. In the left were inscribed^ also SL Ahmad 
Qardwal and Qiich Beg with their brethren. With me in the 
centre was Qasim Beg Quchln ; in the van were Qambar-‘ali 
(the Skinner) and some of the household. When we reached 
Saqa, a village two miles east of Khuban, the enemy came out 
of Khuban, arrayed to fight. We, for our part, moved on the 
faster. At the time of engaging, our foot-soldiers, provided 
how laboriously with the mantelets ! were quite in the rear ! 

By God’s grace, there was no need of them ; our left had got 
hands in with their right before they came up. Kichik Beg 
chopped away very well ; next to him ranked Muhammad ‘Ali 
Mubashir, Not being able to bring equal zeal to oppose us, the 
enemy took to flight. The fighting did not reach the front of 
our van or right. Our men brought in many of their braves ; 
we ordered the heads of all to be struck off. Favouring caution 
and good generalship, our begs, Qasim Beg and, especially, 

' Ali-dost did not think it advisable to send far in pursuit ; for Fol. 
this reason, many of their men did not fall into our hands. We 
dismounted right in Khuban village. This was my first ranged 
battle; the Most High God, of His own favour and mercy, 
made it a day of victory and triumph. We accepted the omen. 

On the next following day, my father’s mother, my grand- 
mother, Shah Sultan Begim^ arrived from Andijan, thinking to 
beg off Jahangir Mirza if he had been taken. 

^ pltlldi ; W.-i-B. navishta shud, words indicating the nse by Babur of a 
written record. 

2 C/. f. 66 and note and f. 17 and note. 
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(j. Babur goes into winter-quarters in Between-the-two-rivers.) 

As it was now almost winter and no grain or fruits^ remained 
in the open country, it was not thought desirable to move 
against (Tarpbal in) Auzkint but return was made to Andijan. 
A few days later, it was settled after consultation, that for us 
to winter in the town would in no way hurt or hamper the 
enemy, rather that he would wax the stronger by it through 
raids and guerilla fighting ; moreover on our own account, it 
was necessary that we should winter where our men would not 
become enfeebled through want of grain and where w'e could 
straiten the enemy by some sort of blockade. For these de- 
Foi. 71. sirable ends we marched out of Andijan, meaning to winter 
near Armiyan and Nush-ab in the Rabatik-aurchini, known 
also as Between-the-two-rivers. On arriving in the two villages 
above-mentioned, we prepared winter-quarters. 

The hunting-grounds are good in that neighbourhood ; in the 
jungle near the Ailaish river is much bughu-maral^ and pig; the 
small scattered clumps of jungle are thick with hare and 
pheasant ; and on the near rising-ground, are many foxes® of 
fine colour and swifter than those of any other place. While 
we were in those quarters, I used to ride hunting every two or 
three days ; we would beat through the great jungle and hunt 
bughu-maral, or we would wander about, making a circle round 
scattered clumps and flying our hawks at the pheasants. The 
pheasants are unlimited^ there ; pheasant-meat was abundant 
as long as we were in those quarters. 

While we were there, Khudai-birdi Tughchi, then newly- 
favoured with beg’s rank, fell on some of Tambal’s raiders and 
brought in a few heads. Our braves went out also from Aush 
and Andijan and raided untiringly on the enemy, driving in his 

1 tuluh: i.a other food than grain Fruit, fresh or preserved, being a 
prmcipal constituent of food m Central Asia, tiiluh will include several but 
chiefly melons. Les melons constituent presque seuls vers le fin d'6t6 la 
noiirnture des classes pauvres (Th. Radloff. l.c. d ' 

^ C/* /. and note. 

3 mm mm the yeUow fox. Following this word the Hai. MS has 
u day kamtn dur instead of u mngtn dur, ' * 

_ ^ bi lmdd ; with winch I.O. 2 is agrees but I.O. 217 adds farbih. fat, which 
IS right m fact (f. 26) but less pertinent here than an unlimited quantity. 
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iierds of horses and much enfeebling him. If the whole winter 
had been passed in those quarters, the more probable thing is Foi. 715, 
that he would have broken up simply without a fight. 

(k. Qambar-all again asks leave,) 

It was at such a time, just when our foe was growing weak 
and helpless, that Qambar-‘al! asked leave to go to his district. 

The more he was dissuaded by reminder of the probabilities of 
the position, the more stupidity he shewed. An amazingly 
fickle and veering manikin he was ! It had to be! Leave for 
his district was given him. That district had been Khujand 
formerly but when Andijan was taken this last time, Asfara 
and Kand-i-badam were given him in addition. Amongst our 
begs, he was the one with large districts and many followers ; 
no-one’s land or following equalled his. We had been 40 or 50 
days in those winter-quarters. At his recommendation, leave 
was given also to some of the clans in the army. We, for our 
part, went into Andijan. 

{L SI, Mahmud Khan sends Mughuls to help Tambal.) 

Both while we were in our winter-quarters and later on in 
Andijan, Tambal’s people came and went unceasingly between 
him and The Khan in Tashkint. His paternal uncle of the full- 
blood, Ahmad Beg, was guardian of The Khan’s son, SL 
Muhammad SL and high in favour ; his elder brother of the 
full-blood, Beg Tilba (Fool), was The Khan’s Lord of the Gate, 

After all the comings and goings, these two brought The Khan 
to the point of reinforcing Tambal. Beg Tilba, leaving his wife 
and domestics and family in Tashkint, came on ahead of the 72- 
reinforcement and joined his younger brother, Tambal, — Beg 
Tilba ! who from his birth up had been in Mughulistan, had 
grown up amongst Mughuls, had never entered a cultivated 
country or served the rulers of one, but from first to last had 
served The Khans ! 

Just then a wonderful Qajab) thing happened;^ Qasim-i-‘ajab 
(wonderful Qasim) when he had been left for a time in Akhsi, 
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went out one day after a few marauders, crossed the Khujand- 
water by Bachrata, met in with a few of Tambal’s men and 
was made prisoner. 

When Tambal heard that our army was disbanded and was 
assured of The Khan’s help by the arrival of his brother, Beg 
Tilba, who had talked with The Khan, he rode from Auzkint 
into Between-the-two-rivers. Meantime safe news had come 
to us from Kasan that The Khan had appointed his son, SI. 
Mu^. Khanika, commonly known as Sultanim,^ and Ahmad 
Beg, with 5 or 6000 men, to help Tambal, that they had crossed 
by the Archa-kint road ® and were laying siege to Kasan. Here- 
upon we, without delay, without a glance at our absent men, 
just with those there were, in the hard cold of winter, put our 
trust in God and rode off by the Band-i-salar road to oppose 
them. That night we stopped no-where ; on we went through 
the darkness till, at dawn, we dismounted in Akhsi.® So 
mightily bitter was the cold that night that it bit the hands 
and feet of several men and swelled up the ears of many, each 
ear like an apple. We made no stay in Akhsi but leaving there 
Yarak Taghai, temporarily also, in Qasim-i-‘ajab’s place, passed 
on for Kasan. Two miles from Kasan news came that on 
hearing of our approach, Ahmad Beg and Sultanim had hurried 
off in disorder. 

{m. Babur and Ta'nibal again opposed.) 

Tambal must have had news of our getting to horse for he 
had hurried to help his elder brother.^ Somewhere between 
the two Prayers of the day,® his blackness® became visible 
towards Nu-kint. Astonished and perplexed by his elder 
brother’s light departure and by our quick arrival, he stopped 
short. Said we, ‘ It is God has brought them in this fashion ! 
here they have come with their horses’ necks at full stretch;’' 

1 C/.f. iS.notetoTagMi. 

2 Apparently not the usual Kmdir-lik pass but one n.w, of Kas^. 

3 A ride of at least 40 miles, followed by one of 20 to Kasan. 

^ Cf, f. 72 and f . 726. Tilba would seem to have left Tambal. 

® Tambalmng qarast, 

6 i,e- the Other (Mid -afternoon) Prayer. 
aiming hulntnl qaflh, Qatmdq has also the here-appropriate meaning of 
to stiffen. 
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if we join hands^ and go out, and if God bring it right, not a 
man of them will get off.’ But Wais Lagharl and some others 
said, ^ It is late in the day; even if we do not go out today, 
where can they go tomorrow ? Wherever it is, we will meet Foi. 73* 
them at dawn.’ So they said, not thinking it well to make the 
joint effort there and then; so too the enemy, come so oppor- 
tunely, broke up and got away without any hurt whatever. 

The (Turk!) proverb is, ^ Who does not snatch at a chance, 
will worry himself about it till old age.’ 

{Persian) couplet. Work mtist be snatched at betimes. 

Vain is the slacker’s mistimed work. 

Seizing the advantage of a respite till the morrow, the enemy 
slipped away in the night, and without dismounting on the road, 
went into Fort Archian, When a morrow’s move against a foe 
was made, we found no foe ; after him we went and, not think- 
ing it well to lay close siege to Archian, dismounted two miles 
off (one shar^l) in Ghazna-namangan.^ We were in camp there 
for 30 or 40 days, Tambal being in Fort Archian. Every now 
and then a very few would go from our side and come from 
theirs, fling themselves on one another midway and return. 

They made one night-attack, rained arrows in on us and retired. 

As the camp was encircled by a ditch or by branches close-set, 
and as watch was kept, they could effect no more. 

{n. Qambar-^^all, the Skinner, again gives trouble.) 

Two or three times while we lay in that camp, Qambar-^ali, Foi 73<5. 
in ill-temper, was for going to his district ; once he even had 
got to horse and started in a fume, but we sent several begs 
after him who, with much trouble, got him to turn back. 

^ alllh qushmaq, i.e, Babur’s men with the Kasan garrison. But the two 
W,-i-B. write merely dast burd and dast kardan. 

2 The meaning of Ghazna here is uncertain. The Second W.-i-B. renders it 
by ar. qaryat but up to this point Babur has not used qaryat for village, 
Ghazna-namangan cannot be modem Namangan. It was 2 m. from Archian 
where Tanibalwas, and Babur went to Bishkharan to be between Tambal and 
Machami, coming from the south. Archian and Ghazna-namangan seem 
both to have been n. or n.w. of Bishkaran (see maps). 

It may be mentioned that at Archian, in 909 ah. the two Chaghatai Khans 
and Babur were defeated by ShaibSni. 
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(o. Fiivther action against Tainbal and an accommodation made.) 

Meantime Sayyid Yusuf of Macham had sent a man to 
Tambal and was looking towards him. He was the head-man 
of one of the two foot-hills of Andijan, Macham and Awighur. 
Latterly he had become known in my Gate, having outgrown 
the head-man and put on the beg, though no-one ever had 
made him- a beg. He was a singularly hypocritical manikin, 
of no standing whatever. From our last taking of Andijan 
(June 1499) till then (Feb. 1500), he had revolted two or three 
times from Tambal and come to me, and two or three times 
had revolted from me and gone to Tambal. This was his last 
change of side. With him were many from the (Mughul) horde 
and tribesmen and clansmen. ‘ Don’t let him join Tambal,” 
we said and rode in between them. We got to Bishkharan with 
one night’s halt. Tambal’s men must have come earlier and 
entered the fort. A party of our begs, ‘Ali-darwesh Beg and 
Quch Beg, with his brothers, went close up to the Gate of 
Bishkharan and exchanged good blows with the enemy. Quch 
Beg and his brothers did very well there, their hands getting in 
for most of the work. We dismounted on a height some two- 
miles from Bishkharan; Tambal, having Jahangir with him, 
dismounted with the fort behind him. 

Three or four days later, begs unfriendly to us, that is to say, 
‘Ali-dost and Qambar-‘ali, the Skinner, with their followers and 
dependants, began to interpose with talk of peace. I and my 
well-wishers had no knowledge of a peace and we alH were 
utterly averse from the project. Those two manikins however 
were our two great begs; if we gave no ear to their words and 
if we did not make peace, other things from them were probable ! 
It had to be ! Peace was made in this fashion ; — the districts 
on the Akhsi side of the Khujand-water were to depend on 
Jahangir, those on the Andijan side, on me ; Auzkint was to 
be left in my jurisdiction after they had removed their families 
from it; when the districts were settled and I and Jahangir had 

1 btzl&r. The double plural is rare -with Babur ; he writes btz, we, wliea 
action is taken in common ; he rarely uses min, I, with autocratic force ; his 
phrasing is largely impersonal, e.g. with rare exceptions, he writes ’the 
impersonal passive verb. 
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made our agreement, we (hlz) should march together against 
Samarkand ; and when I was in possession of Samarkand, 
Andijan was to be given to Jahangir. So the affair was settled. Foi. 745. 
Next day,— it was one of the last of Rajah, (end of Feb. 1500) 
Jahangir Mirza and Tambal came and did me obeisance; the 
terms and conditions were ratified as stated above; leave for 
Akhsi was given to Jahangir and I betook myself to Andijan. 

On our arrival, Khalil- of-Tambal and our whole band of 
prisoners were released ; robes of honour were put on them and 
leave to go was given. They, in their turn, set free our begs 
and household, viz. the commanders^ (Sherlm ?) Taghai Beg, 
Muhammad-dost, Mir Shah Quchln, Sayyidi Qara Beg, Qasim- 
i-‘ajab, Mir Wais, Mirim Dtwdn, and those under them. 

(^. The self-aggrandizement of ‘All-dost Taghai.) 

After our return to Andijan, ‘Ali-dost’s manners and be- 
haviour changed entirely. He began to live ill with my com- 
panions of the guerilla days and times of hardship. First, he 
dismissed Khalifa; next seized and plundered Ibrahim Sdni 
and Wais Ldgharl, and for no fault or cause deprived them of 
their districts and dismissed them. He entangled himself with 
Qasim Beg and he was made to go ; he openly declared, ‘ Khalifa 
and Ibrahim are in sympathy about Khwaja-i-qazi ; they will 
avenge him on me.’® His son, MuI?ammad-dost set himself up 
on a regal footing, starting receptions and a public table and a i-oi. 75. 
Court and workshops, after the fashion of sultans. Like father, 
like son, they set themselves up in this improper way because 
they had Tambal at their backs. No authority to restrain their 
unreasonable misdeeds was left to me; for why? Whatever 
their hearts desired, that they did because such a foe of mine 
as Tambal was their backer. The position was singularly 
delicate; not a word was said but many humiliations were 
endured from that father and that son alike. 

1 bdsJiUghldr, Teufel was of opinion that this word is not used as a aonu 
in the B.N, In this he is mistaken ; it is so used frequently, as here, in 
apposition. See ZDMG, xxxvii, art. Babur und Abu*hfa?i. 

2 C/. f. 54 foot. 
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{q, Bdhir's first marriage.) 

^Ayisha-snltan Begim whom my father and hers, i.e, my uncle, 
SI. Ahmad Mirza had betrothed to me, came (this year) to 
Khujand^ and I took her in the month of Sha'ban. Though I 
was not ill-disposed towards her, yet, this being my first 
marriage, out of modesty and bashfulness, I used to see her 
once in lo, 15 or 20 days. Later on when even my first 
inclination did not last, my bashfulness increased. Then my 
mother Khanim used to send me, once a month or every 40 
Foi. 75^. days, with driving and driving, dunnings and worryings. 

(r. A personal episode and some verses by Babur.) 

In those leisurely days I discovered in myself a strange 
inclination, nay! as the verse says, maddened and afflicted 
myself’ for a boy in the camp-bazar, his very name, Baburi, 
fitting in. Up till then I had had no inclination for any-one, 
indeed of love and desire, either by hear-say or experience, I had 
not heard, I had not talked. At that time I composed Persian 
couplets, one or two at a time ; this is one of the them : — • 

May none be as I, bumbled and wretched and love-sick ; 

No beloved as thou art to me, cruel and careless. 

From time to time Baburi used to come to my presence but 
out of modesty and bashfulness, I could never look straight at 
him ; how then could I make conversation {ikhtildi) and recital 
(hikdyat) ? In my joy and agitation I could not thank him (for 
coming ) ; how was it possible for me to reproach him with 
going away? What power had I to command the duty of 
service to myself One day, during that time of desire and 
passion when I was going with companions along a lane and 
suddenly met him face to face, I got into such a state of con- 
fusion that I almost went right off. To look straight at him 
Fob 76. or to put words together was impossible. With a hundred 
torments and shames, I went on. A (Persian) couplet of 
Muhammad Salih’s^ came into my mind 

^ C/. f. 20. She may have come from Samarkand and 'All’s household or 
from Kesh and the Tarkhan households. 

^ Cf. f . 26 1 . 2 for the same phrase. 

^ He is the author of the Skaibdm-nama. 
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I am abasLed with sbame when I see my friend ; 

My companions look at me, I look the other way. 

That couplet suited the case wonderfully well. In that frothing- 
up of desire and passion, and under that stress of youthful folly, 

I used to wander, bare-head, bare-foot, through street and lane, 
orchard and vineyard. I shewed civility neither to friend nor 
stranger, took no care for myself or others. 

[TufM] Out of myself desire rashed me, unknowing 
^ That this is so with the lover of a fairy-face. 

Sometimes like the madmen, I used to wander alone over hill 
and plain ; sometimes I betook myself to gardens and the 
suburbs, lane by lane. My wandering was not of my choice, 
not I decided whether to go or stay. 

[TufM) Nor power to go was mine, nor power to stay ; 

I was just what you made me, o thief of my heart. 

(s. SL ‘All Mlrza's quarrels with the Tarkhans.) 

In this same year, SI. ‘All Mirza fell out with Muhammad 
Mazid Tarkhan for the following reasons ; — The Tarkhans had 
risen to over-much predominance and honour; Baqi had taken 
the whole revenue of the Bukhara Government and gave not a Foi, 76^ 
half-penny {ddng)^ to any-one else; Muhammad Mazid, for his 
part, had control in Samarkand and took all its districts for his 
sons and dependants ; a small sum only excepted, fixed by them, 
not a farthing (fils) from the town reached the Mirza by any 
channel. SL ‘Ali Mirza was a grown man; how was he to 
tolerate such conduct as theirs ? He and some of his household 
formed a design against Muh. Mazid Tarkhan; the latter came 
to know of it and left the town with all his following and with 
whatever begs and other persons were in sympathy with him,^ 
such as SL Husain Arghun, Pfr Ahmad, Auziin Hasan’s younger 
brother, Khwaja Husain, Qara .Sar/is, Salih Muhammad® and 
some other begs and braves. 

1 and (tn/m) are small copper coins. 

2 C/. f. 25 1. I and note i. 

2 Probably t^ie poet again ; he had left Harat and was in Samarkand (Sh. 

N. Vamb^ry, p. 34 1 . 14). 
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At the time The Khan had joined to Khan Mir^a a number 
of Mughul begs with Muh. Husain Dughldt and Ahmad Beg. 
and had appointed them to act against Samarkand.^ Khan 
Mirza’s guardians were Hafiz Beg Dulddl and his son, Tahir 
Beg; because of relationship to them, (Muh. SighaFs) grandson, 
Hasan and Hindu Beg fled with several braves from SL ‘Ali 
■ 3^7' Mirza’s presence to Khan Mirza’s. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan invited Khan Mirza and the 
Mughul army, moved to near Shavdar, there saw the Mirza, 
and met the begs of the Mughuls. No small useful friendli- 
nesses however, came out of the meeting between his begs and 
the Mughuls ; the latter indeed seem to have thought of making 
him a prisoner. Of this he and his begs coming to know,, 
separated themselves from the Mughul army. As without him 
the Mughuls could make no stand, they retired. Here-upon, 
SI. ‘All Mirza hurried light out of Samarkand with a few men 
and caught them up where they had dismounted in Yar-yilaq. 
They could not even fight but were routed and put to flight. 
This deed, done in his last days, was SI. ‘Ali Mirza’s one good 
little affair. 

Muh. Mazid Tarkhan and his people, despairing both of the 
Mughuls and of these Mirzas, sent Mir Mughul, son of ‘Abdufl- 
wahhab Shaghdwal^ to invite me (to Samarkand). Mir Mughul 
had already been in my service ; he had risked his life in good 
accord with Khwaja-i-qa?i during the siege of Andijan (903 ah.- 
1498 AD,). 

This business hurt us also^ and, as it was for that purpose 
we had made peace (with Jahangir), we resolved to move on 
Samarkand We sent Mir Mughul off at once to give rendezvous^ 
77 A to Jahangir Mirza and prepared to get to horse. We rode out 

^ From what follows, this Mughul advance seems a sequel to a Tarkhan 
invitation, 

^ By omitting the word Mtr the Turki text has caused confusion between 
this father and son (Index s.nn,). 

^ hlz hhud khardh bu mu* amla aiduk. These words have been understood 
earlier, as referring to the abnormal state of Babur’s mind described under 
Sec. i'„ They better suit the affairs of Samarkand because Babur is able to 
resolve on action and also because he here writes btz, we, and not min. I as in 
Sec. r, 

^ For bulghdr, rendearvous, see also f. 78 L 2 fr. ft. 
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in the month: of Zul-qa*da (June) and with' two halts on the' 
way, came to Qaba and there dismounted^ At the mid-after- 
noon Prayer of that day, news came that Tambal’s brother, 
Khalil had taken Aush by surprise. 

The particulars are as follows; — As has been mentioned, 
Khalil and those under him were set free when peace was made. 
Tambal then sent Khalil to fetch away their wives and families 
from Auzkint, He had gone and he went into the fort on this 
pretext. He kept saying untruthfully, ‘We will go out today,’ 
or ‘ We will go out tomorrow,’ but he did not go. When we 
got to horse, he seized the chance of the emptiness of Aush to 
go by night and surprise it. For several reasons it was of no 
advantage for us to stay and entangle ourselves with him; we 
went straight on therefore. One reason was that as, for the 
purpose of making ready military equipment, all my men of 
name had scattered, heads of houses to their homes, we had no 
news of them because we had relied on the peace and were by 
this off our guard against the treachery and falsity of the other 
party. Another reason was that for some time, as has been 
said, the misconduct of our great begs, ‘Ali-dost and Qambar- 
‘all had been such that no confidence in them was left. A 
further reason was that the Samarkand begs, under Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan had sent Mir Mughul to invite us and, so long as a 
capital such as Samarkand stood there, what would incline a 
man to waste his days for a place like Andijan ? 

From Qaba we moved on to Marghinan (20 m.). Marghinan 
had been given to Quch Beg s father, SI. Ahmad Qardwal, and 
he was then in it. As he, owing to various ties and attach- 
ments, could not attach himself to me,^ he stayed behind while 
his son, Quch Beg and one or two of his brethren, older and 
younger, went with me. 

Taking the road for Asfara, we dismounted in one of its 
villages, called Mahan. That night there came and joined us 
in Mahan, by splendid chance, just as if to a rendezvous, Qasim 
Beg Quchln with his company, ‘Ali-dost with his, and Sayyid 

1 2 5 m. only ; the halts were due probably to belated arrivals. 

2 Some of his ties would be those of old acquaintance in llisar with *AH's 
father's begs, now -with him in Samarkand. 
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Qasim with a large body of braves. We rode from Mahan by 
the Khasban (var. Yasan) plain, crossed the Chupan (Shepherd)- 
bridge and so to Aura-fipa.^ 


(t. Qamhar-'alt punishes himself.) 

Trusting to Taffl-bal, Qambar-‘ali went from his own district 
(Khujand) to Akbsi in order to discuss army-matters with him. 
Fol. 78''- Such an event happening^ Tambal laid hands on Qambar-‘ali, 
marched against his district and carried him alongr Here the 
(Turin) proverb fits, ‘ Distrust your friend ! he’ll stuff your hide 
with straw.’ While Qambar-‘ali was being made to go to 
Khujand, he escaped on foot and after a hundred difficulties 
reached Aura-tipa- 

News came to us there that Shaibani Khan had beaten Baqi 
Tarkhan in Dabusi and was moving on Bukhara. We went 
on from Aura-tipa, by way of Burka-yilaq, to Sangzar® which 
the sub-governor surrendered. There we placed Qambar-‘ali, 
as, after effecting his own capture and betrayal, he had come 
to us. We then passed on. 

(«. Affairs of Samurhand and the end of ‘All-dost.) 

On our arrival in Khan-yurti, the Samarkand begs under 
Muh. Mazid Tarkhan came and did me obeisance. Conference 
was held with them as to details for taking the town ; they said, 
‘Khwaja Yahya also is wishing for the pddshdhf with his 
consent the town may be had easily without fighting or dis- 
turbance.’ The Khwaja did not say decidedly to our 
messengers that he had resolved to admit us to the town but at 
the same time, he said nothing likely to lead us to despair. 

Leaving Khan-yurti, we moved to the bank of the Dar-i-gham 
(canal) and from there sent our librarian, Khwaja Muhammad 
Foi. 79. ‘All to Khwaja Yahya. He brought word back, ‘ Let them 
come ; we will give them the town.’ Accordingly we rode 
from the Dar-i-gham straight for the town, at night-fall, but 

^ Point to point, some 90 m. but further by road. 

^ Bu maqi* hulghach, manifestly ironical. 

^ Sangzar to Aura-tipa, by way of the hills, some 50 miles. 

^ The Sh. N. Vambeiy, p. 60, confirms this. 
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our plan came to nothing because SI. Muhammad Dulddl's 
father, SL Mahmud had fled from our camp and given such 
information to (SL ^Alfs party) as put them on their guard. 

Back we went to the Dar-i“gham bank. 

While I had been in Yar-yilaq, one of my favoured begs, 

Ibrahim Sdru who had been plundered and driven off by >Al!- 
dost,^ came and did me obeisance, together with Muh. Yusuf, 
the elder son of Sayyid Yusuf (AugJildqchl). Coming in by 
ones and twos, old family servants and begs and some of the 
household gathered back to me there. All were enemies of 
/Ali-dost ; some he had driven away; others he had plundered; 
others again he had imprisoned. He became afraid. For why? 

Because with TambaFs backing, he had harassed and perse- 
cuted me and my well-wishers. As for me, my very nature 
sorted ill with the manikin’s ! From shame and fear, he could 
stay no longer with us ; he asked leave ; I took it as a personal 
favour; I gave it. On this leave, he and his son, Muhammad- 
dost went to TambaFs presence. They became his intimates, Foi 79^’* 
and from father and son alike, much evil and sedition issued. 
*Ali-dost died a few years later from ulceration of the hand. 
Muhammad-dost went amongst the Auzbegs; that was not 
altogether bad but, after some treachery to his salt, he fled 
from them and went into the Andijan foot-hills.^ There he 
stirred up much revolt and trouble. In the end he fell into the 
hands of Auzbeg people and they blinded him. The meaning 
of ^ The salt took his eyes,’ is clear in his case. ^ 

After giving this pair their leave, we sent Ghuri B arias toward 
Bukhara for news. He brought word that Shaibani Khan had 
taken Bukhara and was on his way to Samarkand. Here-upon, 
seeing no advantage in staying in that neighbourhood, we set 
out for Kesh where, moreover, were the families of most of the 
Samarkand begs. 

When we had been a few weeks there, news came that SI. 

*Ali Mirza had given Samarkand to Shaibani Khan. The 
particulars are these ; — The Mirza’s mother, Zuhra Begi Agha 

■ ■ ■■ 

^ Macham and Awighur, presumably. M , 

3 guzldr tuz tutl, ue, he was blinded lor some ^|Lchery to his hosts. 
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{Aiizheg), in her ignorance and folly, had secretly written to 
Foi. So- Shaibani Khan that if he would take her (to wife) her son 
should give him Samarkand and that when Shaibam had taken 
(her son'^s) father’s country, he should give her son a country.^ 
Sayyid Yusuf Arghun must have known of this plan, indeed 
will have been the traitor inventing it. 

^ Salih’s well-informed account of this episode has much interest, 

filling out* and, as by Shaibani’s Boswell, balancing Babur’s. Babur is 
obscure about what country was to be given to ^Ali. Payanda-liasan para- 
phrases his brief words -Shaibani was to be as a father to *Ali and when he 
had taken ^Ali’s father’s wilayat, he was to give a country to /Aii. It has 
been thought that the gift to AH was to follow Shaibani’s recovery of his own 
ancestral camping-ground (yurt) but this is negatived, I think, by the “word, 
wilayat, cultivated land. 


906 AH.— JULY 28th. 1500 to JULY 17th. 
1501 AD." 

{a. Samarkand in the hands of the Auzbegs.) 

When, acting on that woman’s promise, Shaibani Khan 
want to Samarkand, he dismounted in the Garden of the Plain- 
About mid-day SI. ‘Ali Mirza went out to him through the 
Four-roads Gate, without a word to any of his begs or un- 
mailed braves, without taking counsel with any-one soever and 
accompanied only by a few men of little consideration from his 
own close circle. The Khan, for his part, did not receive him 
very favourably ; when they had seen one another, he seated 
him on his less honourable hand.^ Khwaja Yahya, on hearing 
of the Mirza’s departure, became very anxious but as he could 
find no remedy,® went out also. The Khan looked at him with- 
out rising and said a few w'ords in which blame had part, but 
when the Khwaja rose to leave, showed him the respect 
of rising. 

As soon as Khwaja ‘ Ali^ Bay’s® son, Jan-‘ali heard in Rabat.- 

1 Elp. MS. f. 576; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 636 aad 1.0. 217 f. 52 ; Mems. p. 82. 

Two coatemporary -works here supplement the B.N. ; (i) the {Tawarikh-i- 
^uzUa) Nasrat-nama, dated 908 ah. (B.M. TurkI Or. 3222) of -which Berezin's 
Shaibdnl-nama is an abridgment; (2) Muh. Salih Mirza's Shaibani-ndma 
(Vambery trs. cap. xix et seg.). The H.S. (Bomb. ed. p. 302, and Tehran ed. 
p. 384) is also useful. 

^ i.e. on Ms right. The II. S. ii, 302 represents that ‘AH was well-received. 
After Shaibaq had had Zuhra^s overtures, he sent an envoy to ‘AH and Yahya ; 
the first was not won over but the second fell in with Ms mother’s scheme' 
This difference of view explains why ‘AH slipped away while Yahya was 
engaged in the Friday Mosque. It seems likely that mother and son alike 
expected their Auzbeg blood to stand them in good stead with Shaibaq. 

3 He tried vainly to get the town defended. “ Would to God Babur Mirza 
were here 1” he is reported as saying, by Muh. SMih. 

^ Perhaps it is for the play of words on *‘AH and ‘AH’s life (jdn) that this 
man makes Ms sole appearance here. 

5 i.e, rich man or merchant, but Bi {infra) is an equivalent of Beg. 
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i-khwaja of the Mirza’s going to Shaibani Khan, he also went. 
As for that calamitous woman who, in her folly, gave her son s 
Fol. Soi. house and possessions to the winds in order to get herself a 
husband, Shaibani Khan cared not one atom for her, indeed 
did not regard her as the equal of a mistress or a concubine.^ 
Confounded by his own act. Si. ‘Ali Mirza’s repentance was 
extreme. Some of his close circle, after hearing particulars, 
planned for him to escape with them but to this he would 
not agree ; his hour had come ; he was not to be freed. He 
had dismounted in Timur Sultan’s quarters; three or four days, 
later they killed him in Plough-meadow.^ For a matter of this 
five-days’ mortal life, he died with a bad name ; having entered 
into a woman’s affairs, he withdrew himself from the circle of 
men of good repute. Of such people’s doings no more should 
be written ; of acts so shameful, no more should be heard^ 

The Mirza having been killed, Shaibani Khan sent Jan-‘ali 
after his Mirza. He had apprehensions also about Khwaja 
Yahya and therefore dismissed him, with his two sons, Khwaja 
Muh. Zakariya and Khwaja Baqi, towards Khurasan.® A few 
Auzbegs followed them and near Khwaja Kardzan martyred 
both the Khwaja and his two young sons. Though Shaibani’s 
Fol. 8i. -words were, ‘ Not through me the Khwaja’s affair ! Qambar Bi 
and Kupuk Bi did it,’ this is worse than that I There is a 
proverb,^ ‘ His excuse is worse than his fault,’ for if begs, out 
of their' own heads, start such deeds, unknown to their Khans, 
or Padshahs, what becomes of the authority of khanship and. 
and sovereignty ? 

(6. Babur leaves Kesh and crosses the Mura pass.) 

Since the Auzbegs were in possession of Samarkand, we left-, 
Kesh and went in the direction of IjLisar. With us started off' 

^ Mtih. Si.lih, invoking curses on sncli a mother, mentions that !^uhra waSr 

given to a peison of her own sort. r < * t-, js jli 

2 The Sh. N. and Nasmt-ndma attempt to lift the blame of Alis death, 
from Shaibaq ; the second saying that he fell into the Kohik-water when 

Harat might be his destination but the H.S. names Makka. Some.r. 
dismissals towards KhurasSn may imply pilgrimage to Meshhed. 

* Used also by Babur^s daughter, Gul-badan (l.c. f. 31). 
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Muhc Mazid Tarkhan and the Samarkand begs under his 
command, together with their wives and families and people, 
but when we dismounted in the Chultu meadow of Chaghanian, 
they parted from us, went to Khusrau Shah and became his 
retainers. 

Cut off from our own abiding-town and country,^ not know- 
ing where (else) to go or where to stay, we %vere obliged to 
traverse the very heart of Khusrau Shah’s districts, spite of 
w^hat measure of misery he had inflicted on the men of our 
dynasty! 

One of our plans had been to go to my younger Khan dada, 
i,e, Alacha Khan, by way of Qara-tigin and the Alai,^ but this 
was not managed. Next we were for going up the valley of 
the Kam torrent and over the Sara-taq pass {ddbdn). When 
we were near Nundak, a servant of Khusrau Shah brought 
me one set of nine horses^ and one of nine pieces of cloth. 

When we dismounted at the mouth of the Kam valley, Sher- 8 i 5 . 
‘all, the page, deserted to Khusrau Shah’s brother, Wall and, 
next day, Quch Beg parted from us and went to Hisar.^ 

I We entered the valley and made our way up it. On its 

steep and narrow roads and at its sharp and precipitous 
saddles® many horses and camels were left. Before we reached 
the Sara-taq pass we had (in 25 m.) to make three or four 
night-halts, A pass! and what a pass! Never was such a 
^ steep and narrow pass seen ; never were traversed such ravines 

I and precipices. Those dangerous narrows and sudden falls, 

^ those perilous heights and knife-edge saddles, we got through 

with much difficulty and suffering, with countless hardships 
and miseries. Amongst the Fan mountains is a large lake 
’ (Iskandar) ; it is 2 miles in circumference, a beautiful lake and 

not devoid of marvels.® 

^ Cut off by alien lands and weary travel. 

2 The Pers. annotator of the Elph. Codex has changed Alai to wilayat, and 

J daban (pass) to ydn, side. For the dif&cult route see Schuyler, i, 275, Kostenko,, 

I i, 129 and Rickmers, JRGS. 1907, art. Fan Valley. 

3 Amongst Turks and Mughuis, gifts were made by nines* 

^ Hisar was his earlier home. 

: ® Many of these will have been climbed in order to get over places impassable 

at the river’s level. 

® Schuyler quotes a legend of the lake. He and Kostenko make it larger. 
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News' came that Ibrahim Tarkhan ' had strengthened Fort' 
Shira2^ and was seated in it ; also that Qaipbar-‘ali (the Skinner) 
and Abii’l-qasim Kohbur, the latter not being able to stay in 
Khwaja Didar with the Ahzbegs in Samarkand,— had both 
come into Yar-yilaq, strengthened its lower forts and occupied 
them. 

Leaving Fan on our right, we moved on for KeshtM. The 
head-man of Fan had a reputation for hospitality, generosity, 
Foi. 82. serviceableness and kindness. He had given tribute of 70 or 
80 horses to SL Mas'ud Mirza at the time the Mirza, when 
SL Husain Mirza made attack on Hisar, went through Fan on 
his way to his younger brother, Bai-sunghar Mirza in Samar- 
kand. He did like service to others. To me he sent one 
second-rate horse; moreover he did not wait on me himself. 
So it was ! Those renowned for liberality became misers when 
they had to do with me, and the politeness of the polite was 
forgotten. Khusrau Shah was celebrated for liberality and 
kindness ; what service he did Badfu’z-zaman Mirza has been 
mentioned; to Baqi Tarkhan and other begs he shewed great 
generosity also. Twice I happened to pass through his 
country not to speak of courtesy shewn to my peers, what he 
shewed to my lowest servants he did not shew to me, indeed 
he shewed less regard for us than for them. 

(Tur/ti) WUio, o my heart I has seen goodness from worldlings ? 

Look not for goodness from him who has none. 

Under the impression that the Auzbegs were in Keshtud, we 
made an excursion to it, after passing Fan. Of itself it seemed 
Foi. 82^. to have gone to ruin ; no-one seemed to be occupying it. We 
went on to the bank of the Kohik-water (Zar-afshan) and there 
dismounted. From that place we sent a few begs under 
Qasim Quchln to surprise Rabat-i-khwaja ; that done, we 
crossed the river by a bridge from opposite Yari, went through 
Yari and over the Shunqar-khana (Falcons’-home) range into 
Yar-yilaq. Our begs went to Rabat-i-khwaja and had set up 
ladders when the men within came to know about them and 

^ The second occasion was when he crossed from Shkh for Kabul in 910 ah. 
(foL 120). 
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forced them to retire. As they could not take the fort, thev 

rejomed ns, ■ . ■ ’ 

Babur renews attack Oft Samarkand,) 

Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner) was (still) holding Sangzar: he 
came and saw us; Abu’l-qasim Kohbur and Ibrahim Tarkhan 
showed loyalty and attachment by sending efficient men for 
our service. We went into Asfidik (var. Asfindik), one of the 
Yar-yilaq villages. At that time Shaibaq Khan lay near 
Khwaja Didar with 3 or 4000 Auzbegs and as many more 
soldiers gathered in locally. He had given the Government of 
Samarkand to Jan-wafa, and Jan-wafa was then in the fort 
with 500 or 600 men. Hamza SI. and Mahdi SI. were lying 
near the fort, in the Quail-reserve. Our men, good and bad 
were 240. 

Having discussed the position with all my begs and unmailed 
braves, we left it at this ;-that as Shaibani Khan had taken 
possession of Samarkand so recently, the Samarkandis would 
not be attached to him nor he to them; that if we made an 
effort at once, we might do the thing; that if we set ladders up 
and took the fort by surprise, the Samarkandis would be for 
-us; how should they not be? even if they gave us no help, 
they would not fight us for the Auzbegs ; and that Samarkand 
once in our hands, whatever was God’s will, would happen. 

Acting on this decision, we rode out of Yar-yilaq after the 
Mid-day Prayer, and on through the dark till mid-night when 
we reached Khan-yurti. Here we had word that the Samar- 
kandis knew of our coming ; for this reason we went no nearer 
to the town but made straight back from Khan-yurti. It was 
dawn when, after crossing the Kohik-water below Rabat-i- 
khwaja, we were once more in Yar-yilaq. 

Cine day in Fort Asfidik a household party was sitting in my 
presence ;^Dost-i-nasir and Nuyan^ Kukuldash and Khan-quli- 
i-Karim-dad and Shaikh Darwesh and Mirim-i-na,|ir were ail 
there. Words were crossing from all sides when (I said), 

‘ Come now ! say when, if God bring it right, we shall take 

^ to indicate a Command of lo.ooo (Bretschaeider’s 

-MediavalEesearchss.i, iiz). 


Fol. 83. 


Fo!. 83*. 



Some said, ‘ We shall take it m the heats.’ It 
Others said, ‘ In a month,’ ‘ Forty 
in Kukulddsh said, ‘We shall 
God shewed him right ! we did take it in 


Samarkand. 

was then late in autumn, 
days,’ ‘Twenty days.’ Nuya: 
take it in 14. 
exactly 14 days. 

Just at that time I had a wonderful dream ; — His Highness 
Khwaja ‘Ubaid’l-lah (A hr an) seemed to come; I seemed to 
go out to give him honourable meeting ; he came in and seated 
himself; people seemed to lay a table-cloth before him, 
apparently without sufficient care and, on account of this, 
something seemed to come into his Highness Khwaja’s mind. 
Mulla Baba (? PashdgharT) made me a sign; I signed back, 
‘Not through me! the table-layer is in fault!’ The Khwaja 
understood and accepted the excuse.^ When he rose, I 
escorted him out. In the hall of that house he took hold of 


(d. Babur takes Samarkand by surprise.) 

In two or three days move was made from Fort Asfidik to 
Fort Wasmand. Although by our first approach, we had let 
our plan be known, we put our trust in God and made another 
expedition to Samarkand. It was after the Mid-day Prayer 
that we rode out of Fort Wasmand, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram 
accompanying us. By mid-night we reached the Deep-fosse- 
bridge in the Avenue. From there we sent forward a detach- 
ment of 70 or 80 good men who were to set up ladders opposite 
the Lovers’ -cave, mount them and get inside, stand up to those 
in the Turquoise Gate, get possession of it and send a man 

1 It seems likely that the cloth was soiled. Cf. f. 25 and Hughes Diet, of 

Islam s.w. Eating. 

^ As, of the quoted speech, one word only, of three, is Tnrki, others may have 
been dreamed . Shaikh Maslahat's tomb is in Khnjand where Babur had found 
, refuge in 903 ah. ; it had been circumambulated by Timur in 790 ah. (i 390 ad.) 
and is still honoured. 

This account of a dream compares well for naturalness with that in the 
seemingly-spurious passage, entered with the Hai. MS. on f. 118. For 
' examination of the passage see JRAS, Jan. 191 1, and App. D, 
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to me. Those braves went, set their ladders up opposite the 
Lovers’-cave, got in without making anyone aware, went to the 
Gate, attacked Fazil Tarkhan, chopped at him and his few 
retainers, killed them, broke the lock with an axe and opened 
the Gate. At that moment I came up and went in, 

(Author’s note on Fazil Tarkhan.) He was not one of those (Samar- 
kand) TarkhSns ; he was a merchant-tarkhan of Turkistan. He had 
served Shaib§,ni Khan in Turkistan and had found favour with him,^ 

Abii’l-qasim Kohhur himself had not come with us but had 
sent 30 or 40 of his retainers under his younger brother, Ahmad- 
i-qasim. No man of Ibrahim Tarkhan’s was with us; his 
younger brother, Ahmad Tarkhan came with a few retainers 
after I had entered the town and taken post in the Monastery. Foi. 

The towns-people were still slumbering; a few traders 
peeped out of their shops, recognized me and put up prayers. 
When, a little later, the news spread through the town, there 
was rare delight and satisfaction for our men and the towns- 
folk. They killed the Auzbegs in the lanes and gullies with 
clubs and stones like mad dogs ; four or five hundred were 
killed in this fashion. Jan-wafa, the then governor, was living 
in Khwaja Ya^iya’s house; he fled and got away to Shaibaq 
Khan.2 „ 

On entering the Turquoise Gate I went straight to the 
College and took post over the arch of the Monastery. There 
was a hubbub and shouting of ‘Down! down!’ till day-break. 
Some of the notables and traders, hearing what was happening, 
came joyfully to see me, bringing what food was ready and 
putting up prayers for me. At day-light we had news that the 
Aiizbegs were fighting in the Iron Gate where they had made 
themselves fast between the (outer and inner) doors. With 
10, 15 or 20 men, I at once set off for the Gate but before I 
came up the town-rabble, busy ransacking every corner of the 
newly-taken town for loot, had driven the Auzbegs out through 

^ He was made a Tarkhan by diploma of Sliaibani (H.S. ii, 306, 1 . 2). 

^ Here the Hai. MS. begins to nse the word Shaibaq in place of its previously 
uniform Shaibanl, As has been noted (f. $b n. 2), the Elph. MS. writes 
Shaibaq. It may be therefore that a scribe has changed the earlier part 
of the Hai. MS, and that Babur wrote Shaibaq. From this point my text 
will follow the double authority of the Elph. and 5 ai. MSS, 
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Foi. 85. it. Shaibaq Khan, on hearing what was happening, hurried at 
sun-rise to the Iron Gate with 100 or 140 men. His coming 
was a wonderful chance but, as has been said, my men were 
very few. Seeing that he could do nothing, he rode off at once. 
From the Iron Gate I went to the citadel and there dismounted, 
at the Bu-stan palace. Men of rank and consequence and 
various head-men came to me there, saw me and invoked 
blessings on me. 

Samarkand for nearly 140 years had been the capital of 
our dynasty. An alien, and of what stamp! an Auzbeg foe, 
had taken possession of it ! It had slipped from our hands ; 
God gave it again ! plundered and ravaged, our own returned 
to us. 

SI. Husain Mirza took HaraF as we took Samarkand, by 
surprise, but to the experienced, and discerning, and just, it 
will be clear that between his affair and mine there are dis- 
tinctions and differences, and that his capture and mine are 
things apart. 

Firstly there is this; — He had ruled many years, passed 
through much experience and seen many affairs. 

Secondly; — He had for opponent, Yadgar Muh. Nasir Mirza, 
Fol. 856. an inexperienced boy of 17 or 18. 

Thirdly; — (Yadgar Mirza’s) Head-equerry, Mir ‘Ali, a person 
well-acquainted with the particulars of the whole position, sent 
a man out from amongst SI. Husain Mirza’s opponents to bring 
him to surprise them. 

Fourthly ; — His opponent was not in the fort but was in the 
Ravens’-garden. Moreover Yadgar Muh. Nasir' Mirza and his 
followers are said to have been so prostrate with drink that 
three men only were in the Gate, they also drunk. 

Fifthly ; — he surprised and captured Harat the first time he 
approached it. 

On the other hand : firstly; — I was 19 when I took Samarkand. 

Secondly ; — I had as my opponent, such a man as Shaibaq 
Khan, of mature age and an eye-witness of many affairs. 

^ la 875 AH. (1470 AD.). Husain was then 32 years old. Babur might 
have compared his taking of Samarkand with Timur's capture of Qarshi, 
also with 240 followers ( 2 .N. i, 127). Firishta (Uth. ed. p. 196) ascribes his 
omission to do so to reluctance to rank himseU with his great ancestor. 
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Thirdly No-one came out of Samarkand to me ; though 
the heart of its people was towards me, no-one could dream of ' 
coming, from dread of Shaibaq Khan. 

Fourthly;— My foe was in the fort; not only was the fort 
taken but he was driven off, , 

Fifthly I had come once already ; my opponent was on bis 
guard about me. The second time we came, God brought it 
right ! Samarkand was won. 

In saying these things there is no desire to be-little the 
reputation of any man ; the facts were as here stated. In Fol. 86. 
writing these things, there is no desire to magnify myself ; the 
truth is set down. 

The poets composed chronograms on the victory ; this one 
remains in my memory ; — Wisdom answered, ‘ Know that its 
date is the Victory (Path) of Babur Bahadur J 

Samarkand being taken, Shavdar and Soghd and the tumdns 
and nearer forts began, one after another, to return to us. 

From some their Auzbeg commandants fled in fear and 
escaped ; from others the inhabitants drove them and came in 
to us; in some they made them prisoner, and held the forts 
for us. 

Just then the wives and families of Shaibaq Khan and his 
Auzbegs arrived from Turkistan he was lying near Khwaja 
Didar and ‘Ali-abM but when he saw the forts and people 
returning to me, marched off towards Bukhara. By God’s 
grace, all the forts of Soghd and Miyan-kal returned to me 
within three or four months. Over and above this, Baqi 
Tarkhan seized this opportunity to occupy Qarshi; Khuzar 
and Qarshi (? Kesh) both went out of Auzbeg hands ; Qara-kul Fol. 86^. 
also was taken from them by people of Abu’l-muhsin Mirza 
{Bdl-qard)^ coming up from Merv, My affairs were in a very 
good way. 

{e. Birth of BdbuVs first child,) 

After our departure (last year) from Andijan, my mothers 
and my wife and relations came, with a hundred difficulties and 

^ This arrival shews that Shaibani expected to stay in Samarkand. He 
had been occupying Turkistan under The Chaghatai Khan, 
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hardships, to Auratipa. We now sent for them to Samarkand. 
Within a few days after their arrival, a daughter was born to 
me by ^Ayisha-sultan Begim, my first wife, the daughter of 
SL All^mad Mirza, They named the child Fakhru"n*-msa’ 
(Ornament of women); she was my first-born, I was 19. In a 
month or 40 days, she went to God's mercy. 

{f. Babur in Samarkand.) 

On taking Samarkand, envoys and summoners were sent off 
at once, and sent again and again, with reiterated request for 
aid and reinforcement, to the khans and sultans and begs and 
marchers on every side. Some, though experienced men, made 
foolish refusal ; others whose relations towards our family had 
been discourteous and unpleasant, were afraid for themselves 
and took no notice ; others again, though they sent help, sent 
it insufficient. Each such case will be duly mentioned. 

When Samarkand was taken the second time, ^Ali-sher Beg 
Foi. 87. was alive. We exchanged letters once; on the back of mine 
to him I wrote one of my Turk! couplets. Before his reply 
reached me, separations (tafarqa) and disturbances (ghughd) 
had happened.^ Mulla Bina’i had been taken into Shaibaq 
Khan's service when the latter took possession of Samarkand ; 
he stayed with him until a few days after I took the place, 
when he came into the town to me, Qasim Beg had his 
suspicions about him and consequently dismissed him towards 
Shahr-i-sabz but, as he was a man of parts, and as no fault of 
his came to light, I had him fetched back. He constantly 
presented me with odes {qaslda u ghazal). He brought me a 
song in the Nawa mode composed to my name and at the 
same time the following quatrain ; — ^ 

^ 'AH-slier died Jan. 3rd. 1501. It is not clear to wliat disturbances Babur 
refers. He himself was at ease till after April 20th. 1 502 and his defeat at 
Sar-i-pul. Possibly the reference is to the quarrels between Bina’i and 
"Ali-sher. C/. Sam Mirza's Anthology, trs. S. de Sa9y, Notices et Extraits iv, 
287 et seq, 

^ I surmise a double play-of-*words in this verse. One is on two rhyming 
words, ghala and mallah and is illustrated by rendering them as oat and coat. 
The other is on pointed and unpointed letters, i.e. ghala and 'ala. We cannot 
find however a Persian word 'ala^ meaning garment. 
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No grain (gAitIa) have I by wMcli I can be fed ; 

No rhyme of grain {maUak, nankeen) wherewith I can be clad (poshld) ; 

The man who lacks both food and clothes, 

In art or science where can he compete (AosAlif) ? 

In those days of respite, I had written one or two couplets 
but had not completed an ode. As an answer to Mulla Bina’I 
I made up and set this poor little Turki quatrain; — 

As is the wish of yonr heart, so shall it be (bulghustdur) ; 

For gift and stipend both an order shall be made {buyufulghustdur) ; 

I know the grain and its rhyme you write of ; 

The garments, you, your house, the com shall 

The Mulla in return wrote and presented a quatrain to me in foL Zjb, 
which for his refrain, he took a rhyme to (the iulghustdur of) 
my last line and chose another rhyme 

MIrzgL-of-mine, the Lord of sea and land shall be {ylr hulghusldur) ; 

His art and skill, world o'er, the evening tale shall be {samav bulghustdur) ; 

If gifts like these reward one rhyming (or pointless) word ; 

For words of sense, what guerdon will there be (nUdr bulghustdur) ? 

Abu’l-barka, known as Fardqi (Parted), who just then had 
come to Samarkand from Shahr-i-sabz, said Bina’i ought to 
have rhymed. He made this verse ; — 

Into Time's wrong to you quest shall be made {surulghUstdur) ; 

Your wish the Sultan's grace from Time shall ask (qulghtmdur) ; 

O Ganymede I our cups, ne'er filled as yet. 

In this new Age, brimmed-up, filled full shall be (tulghushdur)^ 

Though this winter our affairs were in a very good way and 
Shaibaq Khan’s were on the wane, one or two occurrences were 
somewhat of a disservice; (i) the Merv men who had taken 
Qara-kul, could not be persuaded to stay there and it went 
back into the hands of the Auzbegs ; (2) Shaibaq Khan besieged 
Ibrahim Tarkhan’s younger brother, Ahmad in Dabusi, stormed 
the place and made a general massacre of its inhabitants before 
the army we were collecting was ready to march. 

With 240 proved men I had taken Samarkand ; in the next Fob 88. 
five or six months, things so fell out by the favour of the Most 
High God, that, as will be told, we fought the arrayed battle of 
Sar-i-pul with a man like Shaibaq Khan. The help those 

i Babur's ref ram is ghusldur; his rhymes hul, {buyur)ul and tuL Bina’i 
makes bulghustdur his refrain but his rhymes are not true viz, yir, {sa)mar 
and Idr, 
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, round-about ..gave US was .as follows;— From The Khan .had 
come, with 4 or 5000 BMns, Ayiib Begchtk and Qashka 
M from Jahangir Mir;za had come Khalil, Tambars 

younger brother, with 100 or 200 men; not a man had come 
from SI. Husain Mirza, that experienced ruler, than whom 
none knew better the deeds and dealings of Shaibaq Khan ; none 
came from BadfuV^aman Mir^a; none from Khusrau Shah, 
because he, the author of what evil done,— as has been told, — 
to our dynasty ! feared us more than he feared Shaibaq Khan. 

{g. Babur defeated at Sar 4 ^ptiL) 

I marched out of Samarkand, with the wish of fighting 
Shaibaq Khan, in the month of Shawwah and went to the 
New-garden where we lay four or five days for the convenience 
of gathering our men and completing our equipment. We 
took the precaution of fortifying our camp with ditch and 
branch. From the New-garden we advanced, march by march> 
to beyond Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head) and there dismounted. 

Fol. 88^. Shaibaq Khan came from the opposite direction and dis- 
mounted at Khwaja Kardzan, perhaps one ylghdch away 
(? 5 m.). We lay there for four or five days. Every day our 
people went from our side and his came from theirs and fell on, 
one another. One day when they were in unusual force, there 
was much fighting but neither side had the advantage. Out of 
that engagement one of our men went rather hastily back into 
the entrenchments; he was using a standard; some said it 
was Sayyidi Qara Beg’s standard who really was a man of 
strong words but weak sword. Shaibaq Khan made one 
night-attack on us but could do nothing because the camp was 
protected by ditch and close-set branches. His men raised 
their war-cry, rained in arrows from outside the ditch and then 
retired. 

In the work for the coming battle I exerted myself greatly 
and took all precautions ; Qambar-^ali also did much. In 
Kesh lay Baqi Tarkhan with 1000 to 2000 men, in a position 
to join u^ after a couple of days. In Diyul, 4 ylghdch off 

1 Shawwal 906 ah. began April 20th. X501. 


(? 20 m.), lay Sayyid Muh. Mirza Dughlat, bringing me looo to 
2000 men from my Khan dada ; he would have joined me at Foi. 89. 
dawn. With matters in this position, we hurried on the fight ! 

Who lays with haste his hand on the sword, 

Shall lift to Ms teeth the back-hand of regret.^ 

The reason I was so eager to engage was that on the day of 
battle, the Eight stars^ were between the two armies; they 
would have been in the enemy’s rear for 13 or 14 days if the 
fight had been deferred. I now understand that these consider- 
ations are worth nothing and that our haste was without reason. 

As we wished to fight, we marched from our camp at dawn, 
we in our mail, our horses in theirs, formed up in array of right 
and left, centre and van. Our right was Ibrahim Saru, Ibrahim 
Jani, Abu’l-qasim Kohbur and other begs. Our left was Muh. 

Ma^id Tarkhan, Ibrahim Tarkhan and other Samarkandi begs, 
also SL Husain Arghun, Qara (Black) Barlds, Pir Ahmad and 
Khwaja Husain, Qasim Beg was (with me) in the centre and 
also several of my close circle and household. In the van were 
inscribed Qambar-'ali the Skinner, Banda-'ali, Khwaja ^Ali, 

Mir Shah QucJim, Sayyid Qasim, Lord of the Gate, — Banda- 
‘ali’s younger brother Khaidar (mole-marked) and Haidar-i- 
qasim’s son Quch, together with all the good braves there 
were, and the rest of the household 

Thus arrayed, we marched from our camp ; the enemy, also 
in array, marched out from his. His right was Mahmud and 
Jani and Timur Sultans; his left, Hamza and Mahdi and some Foi Sgk 
other sultans. When our two armies approached one another, 
he wheeled his right towards our rear. To meet this, I 
turned ; this left our van, — in which had been inscribed what 
not of our best braves and tried swordsmen ! — to our right and 
bared our front the front of the centre). None-the-less we 
fought those who made the front-attack on us, turned them 
and forced them back on their own centre. So far did we 
carry it that some of Shaibaq Khan’s old chiefs said to him, 

*We must move off! It is past a stand.’ He however held 
fast. His right beat our left, then wheeled (again) to our rear. 

1 From the Bu-stan, Graf ed. p. 55, 1 . 246. 

2 Sikiz Yilduz. See Chardin's Voyages, v, 136 and Table; also Stanley 
Lane Poole's Bdhur, p. 56. 
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(As has been said), the front of our centre was bare through 
onr van's being left to the right. The enemy attacked us front 
and rear, raining in arrows on us. (Ayub BegchWs) Mughul 
army, come for our help ! was of no use in fighting ; it set to 
work forthwith to unhorse and plunder our men. Not this 
Fol. 9CV once only ! This is always the way with those ill-omened 
Mughuls ! If they win, they grab at booty ; if they lose, they 
unhorse and pilfer their own side! We drove back the 
Auzbegs who attacked our front by several vigorous assaults, 
but those who had wheeled to our rear came up and rained 
arrows on our standard. Falling on us in this way, from the 
front and from the rear, they made our men hurry off. 

This same turning-movement is one of the great merits of 
Auzbeg fighting ; no battle of theirs is ever without it. Another 
merit of theirs is that they all, begs and retainers, from their 
front to their rear, ride, loose-rein at the gallop, shouting as they 
come and, in retiring, do not scatter but ride off, at the gallop, 
in a body. 

Ten or fifteen men were left with me. The Kohik-water 
was close by, — the point of our right had rested on it. We 
made straight for it. It was the season when it comes down in 
flood. We rode right into it, man and horse in mail. It was 
just fordable for half-way over; after that it had to be swum. 
For more than an arrow's flight^ we, man and mount in mail ! 
made our horses swim and so got across. Once out of the 
< water, we cut off the horse-armour and let it lie. By thus 

Fol. 90k passing to the north bank of the river, we were free of our foes, 
but at once Mughul wretches were the captors and pillagers of 
one after another of my friends. Ibrahim Tarkhan and some 
others, excellent braves all, were unhorsed and killed by 
Mughuls.^ We moved along the north bank of the Kohik-river, 

^ In 1791 AD. Muh. Efiendi shot 482 yards from a Turkish bow, before 
the R. Tox. S. : not a good shot, he declared. Longer ones are on record. 
See Payne-Galiwey's Cross-bow and AQR. 1911, H. Beveridge's Oriental 
Cfoss-bowsn 

2 In the margin of the Elph, Godex, here, stands a Persian verse which 
appears more likely to be Humayhn's than Babur’s. It is as follows : 

Were the Mughul race angels, they would be bad ; 

Written in gold,, the name Mughul would be bad ; 
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recrossed it near Qulba, entered the town by the Shaikh-zada’s 
Gate and reached the citadel in the middle of the afternoon. 

Begs of our greatest, braves of our best and many men 
perished in that fight. There died Ibrahim Tarkhan, Ibrahim 
Saru and Ibrahim Jani ; oddly enough three great begs named 
Ibrahim perished. There died also Haidar-i-qasim’s eldest 
son, Abu’l-qasim Kohbur, and Khudai-birdi Tughcht and Khalil, 
Tambal’s younger brother, spoken of already several times. 

Many of our men fled in different directions ; Mu^. Mazid 
Tarkhan went towa:rds Qunduz and Hisar for Khusrau Shah. Foi. 91. 
Some of the household and of the braves, such as Karim-dad-i- 
Khudai-birdi Turkman and Janaka Kukuldash and Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar got away to Aura-tipa. Mulla Baba at that time 
was not in my service but had gone out with me in a guest’s 
fashion. Others again, did what Sherim Taghai and his band 
did; — ^though he had come back with me into the town and 
though when consultation was had, he had agreed with the 
rest to make the fort fast, looking for life or death within it, 
yet spite of this, and although my mothers and sisters, elder 
and younger, stayed on in Samarkand, he sent off their wives 
and families to Aura-tIpa and remained himself with just a few 
men, all unencumbered. Not this once only ! Whenever hard . 
work had to be done, low and double-minded action was the 
thing to expect from him ! 

{]%. Babur besieged in Samarkand.) 

Next day, I summoned Khwaja Abii’l-makaram, Qasim and 
the other begs, the household and such of the braves as were 
admitted to our counsels, when after consultation, we resolved 
to make the fort fast and to look for life or death within it. 

I and Qasim Beg with my close circle and household were the 


Pluck not an ear from the Mughul’s corn-land. 

What is sown with Mtighul seed will be bad. 

This verse is written into the text of the First W.-i-B. (I.O. 315 1 72) and 
is introduced by a scribe '’s statement that it is by an Haztat, much as notes 
known to> be Humayun^s are elsewhere attested in the Elph. Codex. It is not 
in the Hai. and Kehr^s MSS. nor with, at least many, good copies of the 
Second W.-i-B. r 
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reserve. For convenience in this I took np quarters in the 
middle of the town, in tents pitched on the roof of Aiiliigh Beg 
Mirza’s College. To other begs and braves posts were assigned 
in the Gates or on the ramparts of the walled-town. 

Two or three days later, Shaibaq Khan dismounted at some 
distance from the fort. On this, the town-rabble came out of 
lanes and wards, in crowds, to the College gate, shouted good 
wishes for me and went out to fight in mob-fashion. Shaibaq 
Khan had got to horse but could not so much as approach the 
town. Several days went by in this fashion. The mob and 
rabble, knowing nothing of sword and arrow- wounds, never 
witnesses of the press and carnage of a stricken field, through 
these incidents, became bold and began to sally further and 
farther out. If warned by the braves against going out so 
incautiously, they broke into reproach. 

One day when Shaibaq Khan had directed his attack towards 
the Iron Gate, the mob, grown bold, went out, as usual, 
daringly and far. To cover their retreat, we sent several braves 
towards the Camel’s- neck, ^ foster-brethren and some of the 
close household-circle, such as Nuyan Kukillddsh, Qul-nazar 
(son of Sherim ?) Taghai Beg, and Mazid. An Auzbeg or two 
put their horses at them and with Qul-nazar swords were 
crossed. The rest of the Auzbegs dismounted and brought 
their strength to bear on the rabble, hustled them off and 
rammed them in through the Iron Gate. Quch Beg and Mir 
Shah Quchln had dismounted at the side of KhwSja Khizr’s 
Mosque and were making a stand there. While the townsmen 
were being moved off by those on foot, a party of mounted 
Auzbegs rode towards the Mosque. Quch Beg came out when 
they drew near and exchanged good blows with them. He did 
distinguished work ; all stood to watch. Our fugitives below 
were occupied only with their own escape ; for them the time 
to shoot arrows and make a stand had gone by. I was shoot- 
ing with a slur-bow^ from above the Gate and some of my circle 

^ This subterranean water-course, issuing in a flowing well (Erskine) gave 
its name to a bastion (ILS. ii, 300). 

2 nawak, a diminutive of nao, a tube. It is described, in a MS. of Babur’s 
time, by Mul,i. Budha’i, and, in a second of later date, by Aminu’d-din (AQR 
1 91 1, H.B.’s Oriental Cross-bows)^ 
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•were shooting arrows {auq). Our attack from above kept the 
enemy from advancing beyond the Mosque ; from there he 
retired. 

During the siege, the round of the ramparts was made each 
night; sometimes I went, sometimes Qasim Beg, sometimes 
one of the household Begs. Though from the Turquoise to the 
Shaikh-zada’s Gate may be ridden, the rest of the way must be FoL 
■walked. When some men went the whole round on foot, it 
was dawn before they had finished.^ 

One day Shaibaq Khan attacked Between the Iron Gate and 
the Shaikh-zada’s, I, as the reserve, went to the spot, without 
anxiety about the Bleaching-ground and Needle-makers’ Gates. 
That day, (?) in a shooting wager (awg auchMd), I made a good 
shot with a slur-bow, at a Centurion’s horse.^ It died at once 
{auq bardl) with the arrow {auq hlla). They made such a 
vigorous attack this time that they got close under the 
ramparts. Busy with the fighting and the stress near the 
Iron Gate, we were entirely off our guard about the other side 
of the town. There, opposite the space between the Needle- 
makers’ and Bleaching-ground Gates, the enemy had posted 
7 or 800 good men in ambush, having with them 24 or 25 
ladders so wide that two or three could mount abreast. These 
men came from their ambush when the attack near the Iron 
Gate, by occupying all our men, had left those other posts 
empty, and quickly set up their ladders between the two Gates, Foi 
just w'here a road leads from the ramparts to Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan’s houses. That post was Quch Beg’s and Muhammad- 
quli Quchln’s, with their detachment of braves, and they had 
their quarters in Muh. Mazid’s houses. In the Needle- makers’ . 
Gate was posted Qara (Black) Barlds, in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate, Qiitluq Khwaja KUkulddsh with Sherim Taghm and his 
brethren, older and younger. As attack was being made on 
the other side of the town, the men attached to these posts 
were not on guard but had scattered to their quarters or to the 

1 Kostenko, i, 344, would make the rounds 9 m. 

2 btr yuz atllqulng aiinl ndwak auql blla yahhshl atlm. This has been read 
by Erskine as though bilz at, pale horse, and not yicz dtliq, Centurion, were 
-written. De. C. translates by Centurion and a marginal note of the Elph. 
Codex explains yuz dtliq by sad aspagi. 
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bazar for necessary matters of service and servants' work." 
Only the begs were at their posts, with one or two of the 
populace. Qiich Beg and Muhammad-quli and Shah Sufi and 
one other brave did very well and boldly. Some Auzbegs were 
on the ramparts, some were coming up, when these four men 
arrived at a run, dealt them blow upon blow, and, by energetic 
drubbing, forced them all down and put them to flight, Qiich 
Beg did best ; this was his out-standing and, approved good 
deed ; twice during this siege, he got his hand into the work. 
Qara B arias had been left alone in the Needle-makers' Gate; 
he also held out well to the end. Qutluq Khwaja and Qul- 
nazar Mirza were also at their posts in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate ; they held out well too, and charged the foe in his rear. 

Another time Qasim Beg led his braves out through the 
Foi, 93<5. Needle-makers' Gate, pursued the Auzbegs as far as Khwaja 
Kafsher, unhorsed some and returned with a few heads. 

It was now the time of ripening rain but no-one brought 
new corn into the town. The long siege caused great privation 
to the towns-people it went so far that the poor and destitute 
began to eat the flesh of dogs and asses and, as there was little 
grain for the horses, people fed them on leaves. Experience 
shewed that the leaves best suiting were those of the mulberry 
and elm {qard-ylghdch). Some people scraped dry wood and 
gave the shavings, damped, to their horses. 

For three or four months Shaibaq Khan did not come near 
the fort but had it invested at some distance and himself moved 
round it from post to post. Once when our men were off their 
guard, at mid-night, the enemy came near to the Turquoise. 

Foi. 94* Gate, beat his drums and flung his war-cry Out. I was in the 
College, undressed. There was great trepidation and anxiety.. 
After that they came night after night, disturbing us by drum- 
ming and shouting their war-cry. 

Although envoys and messengers had been sent repeatedly 
to all sides and quarters, no help and reinforcement arrived, 
from any-one. No-one had helped or reinforced me when I 
was in strength and power and had suffered no sort of defeat 

^ The Sh. N. gives the reverse side of the picture* the plenty enjoyed by- 
the besiegers. 
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or loss ; on what score would any-one help me now ’ No hope 
in any-one whatever recommended us to prolong the siege 
The old saying was that to hold a fort there must be a head 
two^hands and two legs, that is to say. the Commandant is the 
head; help and reinforcement coming from two quarters are 
the two arms and the food and water in the fort are the two 
legs. While we looked for help from those round about their 
thoughts were elsewhere. That brave and experienced ’ruler 
SI. Susain Mirza, gave us not even the help of an encouraging 
message, but none-the-less he sent Kamalu’d-din Husain gLw- 

g-aM as an envoy to Shaibaq Khan. 

{i. TamhaVs proceedings in Farghdna.)^ 

^(This year) Tambal marched from Andijan to near Bish- 
klnt. Ahmad Beg and his party, thereupon, made The Khan 
move out against him. The two armies came face to face near 
Lak-lakan and the Turak Four-gardens but separated without 
•engaging. SI. Mahmud was not a fighting man; now when 
opposed to Tambal, he shewed want of courage in word and 
deed. Afimad Beg was unpolished^ but brave and well-meaning 
In his v^y rough way, he said, ‘What’s the measure of this 
person, Tambal ? that you are so tormented with fear and 
fright about him. If you are afraid to look at him, bandage 
your eyes before you go out to face him.’ 

ia attached to the tomb of Khwaja 'Abdu’l-lah Ansarl 

_ 2 The brasque entry here and elsewhere ol e.g. Taipbal’s affairs allows th^ 
inference that was quoting from perhaps a news-writer's, contemporarv 
® different view of Tambal, the Sh. N. cap. xxxiii should be rS 7 
3 Five-villages, on the main Khujand-Tashkint road. ' 

^ tuvk, as on f. 28 of Khusrau Shah. 
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(a* Surrender of Samarkand to Shaibdnl,) 

The siege drew on to great length ; no provisions and supplies 
came in from any quarter, no succour and reinforcement from 
any side. The soldiers and peasantry became hopeless and, by 
ones and twos, began to let themselves down outside^ the walls 
and flee. On Shaibaq Khan’s hearing of the distress in the 
town, he came and dismounted near the Lovers’-cave. I, in 
turn, went to Malik-muhammad Mirra’s dwellings in Low- 
lane, over against him. On one of those days, Khwaja Husain’s 
brother, Auzun Hasan ^ came into the town with lo or 15 of his 
men, — he who, as has been told, had been the cause of Jahangir 
Mirza’s rebellion, of my exodus from Samarkand (903 ah. — 
March 1498 ad.) and, again ! of what an amount of sedition and 
95 - disloyalty ! That entry of his was a very bold act/ 

The soldiery and townspeople became more and more dis- 
tressed. Trusted men of my close circle began to let them- 
selves down from the ramparts and get away ; begs of known 
name and old family servants were amongst them, such as Pir 
Wais, Shaikh Wais and Wais Ldgharl,^ Of help from any side 
we utterly despaired ; no hope was left in any quarter ; our 

^ Elph. MS. f. 68& ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 1 78 and 217 f. 616 ; Mems. p. 97. 

The Kehr-Ilminsky text shews, in this year, a good example of its Persifi- 
cation and of Dr. Ilminsky's dealings with his di£&cult archetype by the help 
of the Memoirs. 

2 tdshlab. The Sh. IST. places these desertions as after four months of 
siege. 

^ It strikes one as strange to find Long Hasan described, as here, in terms 
of his yonnger brother. The singularity may be due to the fact that Husain 
was with Babur and may have invited Hasan. It may be noted here that 
Husain seems likely to be that father-in-law of ‘Umar Shaikh mentioned on 
1 X2b and 136. 

^ This laudatory comment I find nowhere but in the Hai. Codex. 

® There is some uncertainty about the names of those who left. 
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supplies and provisions were wretched, what there was was 
coming to an end ; no more came in. Meantime Shaibaq Khan 
interjected talk of peace. ^ Little ear would have been given to 
his talk of peace, if there had been hope or food from any side 
It had to be! a sort of peace was made and we took our 
departure from_ the town, by the Shaikh-zada’s Gate, some- 
where about midnight 


.**-.**..* uuL wiui me; two otner women- 

folk went too, one was Bishka (var. Peshka)-i- Khalifa, the other 
Minglik Kukulddsh.^ At this exodus, my elder sister, Khan-zada 
Begm fell into Shaibaq Khan’s hands.* In the darkness of 
that night we lost our way^ and wandered about amongst the 
main irrigation channels of Soghd. At shoot of dawn, after a 
hundred difficulties, we got past Khwaja Didar. At the Sunnat 
Prayer we scrambled up the rising-ground of Qara-bugh. 
From the north slope of Qara-bugh we hurried on past the foot 
of Juduk village and dropped down into Yilan-auti. On the 
road I raced with Qasim Beg and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner) • 
my horse was leading when I, thinking to look at theirs behind 
twisted myself round; the girth may have slackened, for my 
saddle turned and I was thrown on my head to the ground. 
Although I at once got up and remounted, my brain did not 
steady till the evening; till then this world and what went on 
appeared to me like things felt and seen in a dream or fancy 
Towards afternoon we dismounted in Yllan-auti, there killed a 

1 The Sh. N. is interesting here as giving an eye-witness’ account of the 

surrender of the town and of the part played in the surrender by Khan-zLa’s 
marriage (cap. xxxix). .ivuctu zdua s 

2 The first seems likely to be a relation of Nizamu^d-din ‘Ali Khalifa * fhe 

second was Mole-marked, a foster-sister. The -nar-f-xr * 
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horse, spitted and roasted its flesh, rested our horses awhile and 
rode on. Very weary, we reached Khalila- village before the 
dawn and dismounted. From there it was gone on to Dizak. 

In Dizak just then was Hafiz Muh. Dulddfs son, Tahir. 
There, in Dizak, were fat meats, loaves of fine flour, plenty of 
sweet melons and abundance of excellent grapes. From what 
privation we came to such plenty 1 From what stress to what 
repose! 

From fear and hunger rest we won {amdnl taptuq) ; 

A fresh world’s new-born life we won 
From out our minds, death’s dread was chased (rafa‘ Buldt) ; 

From our men the hunger-pang kept back {dafa‘ huldl).'^ 

Never in all our lives had we felt such relief! never in the 
whole course of them have we appreciated security and plenty 
so highly. Joy is best and more delightful when it follows 
sorrow, ease after toil. I have been transported four or five 
times from toil to rest and from hardship to ease,^ This was 
the first. We were set free from the affliction of such a foe 
and from the pangs of hunger and had reached the repose of 
security and the relief of abundance. 

{c. Babur in Dikh-kaL) 

After three or four days of rest in Dizak, we set out for Aura- 
tipa. Pashaghar is a little® off the road but, as we had occupied 
it for some time (904 ah.), we made an excursion to it in pass- 
ing by. In Pashaghar we chanced on one of Khanim's old 
servants, a teacher^ who had been left behind in Samarkand 
from want of a mount. We saw one another and on questioning 
her, I found she had come there on foot. 

Khub-nigar Khanim, my mother Khanim’s younger sister® 

i The texts differ as to whether the last two lines are prose or verse. All 
four are in Turld, but I surmise a clerical error in the refrain of the third, where 
bulub is written for bdldi. 

3 The second was in 908 ah. (f, 18b) ; the third in 914 ah. (f. 216 b) ; the 
fourth is not described in the B.N. ; it followed Babur’s defeat at Ghaj-diwan 
in 918 AH. (Erskine’s History of India, i, 325). He had a fifth, but of a different 
kind, when he survived poison in 933 ah, (f, 305). 

3 JIai. MS. qdqdsrdq ; Elph. MS. ydnasrdq. 

^ ditm, one who instructs in reading, writing and embroidery. C/, Gul- 
badan’s H.N . f. 26. The distance walked may have been 70 or 80 m. 

* She was the wife of the then Governor of Aura-tipa, Muh. Husain Dughldt 
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already must have bidden this transitory world farewell; for 
they let Khanim and me know of it in Aura-tipa. My father’s 
mother also must have died in Andijan; this too they let us Fol 96^. 
know in Aura-tipa.^ Since the death of my grandfather, Yunas 
Khan (892 ah.), Khanim had not seen her (step-)mother or her 
younger brother and sisters, that is to say, Shah Begim, SI. 
Mahmud Khan, Sultan-nigar Khanim and Daulat-sultan 
Khanim. The separation had lasted 13 or 14 years. TO‘,see 
these relations she now started for Tashkint. 

After consulting with Mujh. Husain Mir^a, it was settled for 
us to winter in a place called Dikh-kat‘^ one of the Aura-tipa 
villages. There I deposited my impedimenta (auruq) ; then set 
out myself in order to visit Shah Begim and my Khan dada 
and various relatives. I spent a few days in Tashkint and 
waited on Shah Begim and my Khan dada. My mother’s 
elder full-sister, Mihr-nigar Khanim^ had come from Samar- 
kand and was in Tashkint. There my mother Kkanim fell very 
ill ; it was a very bad illness ; she passed through mighty risks. 

His Highness Khwajaka Khwaja, having managed to get 
out of Samarkand, had settled down in Far-kat ; there I visited 
him. I had hoped my Khan dada would shew me affection 
and kindness and would give me a country or a district 
(pargana). He did promise me Aura-tipa but Muh. Husain 
Mir^a did not make it over, whether acting on his own account 97. 
or whether upon a hint from above, is not known. After 
spending a few days with him (in Aura-tipa), I went on to 
Dikh-kat. 

Dikh-kat is in the Aura-tipa hill-tracts, below the range on 
the other side of which is the Macha*^ country. Its people, 
though Sart, settled in a village, are, like Turks, herdsmen and 

1 It may be noted here that in speaking of these eider women Babur uses 
the honorific plural, a form of rare occurrence except for such women, for 
saintly persons and exceptionally for The supreme Khan. For his father he 
has never used it. 

2 This name has several variants. The village lies, in a valley-bottom, 
on the Aq-su and on a road. See Kostenko, i, iig. 

^ She had been divorced from Shaibani in order to allow him to make legal 
marriage with her niece, Khan-zada. 

^ Amongst the variants of this name. I select the modern one Macha is 
the upper valley of the Zar-afshan. 
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shepherdsv Their sheep are reckoned at 40^000. We dis- 
mounted at the houses of the peasants in the village ; I stayed 
in a head-man's house. He was old, 70 or 80, but his mother 
was still alive. She was a woman on whom much life had been 
bestowed for she was in years old. Some relation of hers 
have gone, (as was said), with Timiir Beg's army to 
Hindustan she had this in her mind and used to tell the tale. 
In Dikh-kat alone were 96 of her descendants, hers and her 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and grandchildren's grand- 
children. Counting in the dead, 200 of her descendants were 
reckoned up. Her grandchild's grandson was a strong young 
man of 25 or 26, with full black beard. While in Dikh-kat, I 
constantly made excursions amongst the mountains round 
Foi. 97^. about. Generally I went bare-foot and, from doing this so 
much, my feet became so that rock and stone made no 
difference to them.^ Once in one of these wanderings, a cow 
was seen, between the Afternoon and Evening prayers, going 
down by a narrow, ill-defined road. Said I, ‘I wonder which 
way that road will be going ; keep your eye on that cow ; don’t 
lose the cow till you know where the road comes out.’ Khwaja 
Asadu’l-lah made his joke, ‘ If the cow loses her way,' he said, 

‘ what becomes of us ?’ 

In the winter several of our soldiers asked for leave to 
Andijan because they could make no raids with us.® Qasim 
Beg said, with much insistance, ^ As these men are going, send 
something special of your own wear by them to Jahangir 
Mir^a.' I sent my ermine cap. Again he urged, ‘ What harm 
would there be if you sent something for Tambal also?' 
Though I was very unwilling, yet as he urged it, I sent Tambal 
a large broad-sword which Nuyan Kukulddsh had had made for 
himself in Samarkand. This very sword it was which, as will 

1 Timur took DikK in 801 ah. (Dec. 1398), i.e. 103 solar and 106 lunar 
years earlier. The ancient dame would then have been under 5 years old. 
It is not surprising therefore that in repeating her story Babur should use a 
tense betokening hear-say matter (bartb Ikdn dur). 

2 The anecdote here following, has been analysed in JRAS 1908, p. 87, in 
order to show warrant for the opinion that parts of the Kelm-Iiminsky text 
are retranslations from the Persian W.-i-B. 

® Amongst those thus leaving seem to have been Qambar-'all (f. 996). 
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be told with the events of next year, came down on my own 
head!^ 

A few days later, my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begl m, who, 
when I left Samarkand, had stayed behind, arrived in Dikh-kat Fol. 98. 
with our families and baggage (auruq) and a few lean and 
hungry followers. 

{d. Shaibaq Khan raids in The Khan's country.) 

That winter Shaibaq Khan crossed the Khujand river on the 
ice and plundered near Shahrukhiya and Bish-kint. On hear- 
ing news of this, we gallopped off, not regarding the smallness 
of our numbers, and made for the villages below Khujand, 
opposite Hasht-yak (One-eighth). The cold was mightily 
bitter,® a wind not less than the Ha-darwesh® raging violently 
the whole time. So cold it was that during the two or three 
days we were in those parts, several men died of it. When, 
needing to make ablution, I went into an irrigation-channel, 
frozen along both banks but because of its swift current, not 
ice-bound in the middle, and bathed, dipping under 16 times, 
the cold of the water went quite through me. Next day we 
crossed the river on the ice from opposite Kha§lar and went on 
through the dark to Bish-kint.'* Shaibaq Khan, however, must 
have gone straight back after plundering the neighbourhood of 
Shahrukhiya. 

(e. Death of Nuydn Kukulddsh.) 

Bish-kint, at that time, was held by Mulla Haidar’s son, 
‘Abdu’l-minan. A younger son, named Mumin, a worthless 
and dissipated person, had come to my presence in Samarkand 
and had received all kindness from me. This sodomite, Mumin, 
for what sort of quarrel between them is not known, cherished Fol. gSd. 
rancour against Nuyan Kukulddsh. At the time when we, 
having heard of the retirement of the Auzbegs, sent a man to 

1 Cf. 1 . 107 foot. 

2 The Sh. N. speaks of the cold in that winter (Vamb^ry, p. i6o). It was 
unusual for the Sir to freeze in this part of its course (Sh. N. p. 172) where it 
is extremely rapid (Kostenko, i, 213). 

3 Cf. f. 45 . 

^ Point to point, some 50 miles. 
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The Khan and marched from Bish-kint to spend two or three 
days amongst the villages in the Blacksmith's-dale/ Mulla 
Haidar’s son, Mumin invited Nuyan Kukulddsh and Ahmad-i- 
qasim and some others in order to return them hospitality 
received in Samarkand* When I left Bish-kInt, therefore they 
stayed behind. Mumin’s entertainment to this party was given 
on the edge of a ravine (jar). Next day news was brought to 
us in Sam-sirak, a village in the Blacksmith’s-dale, that Nuyan 
was dead through falling when drunk into the ravine* We 
sent his own mother’s brother, Haq-nazar and others, who 
searched out where he had fallen. They committed Nuyan to 
the earth in Bish-kint, and came back to me* They had found 
the body at the bottom of the ravine an arrow’s flight from the 
place of the entertainment. Some suspected that Mumin, 
nursing his trumpery rancour, had taken Nuyan’s life. None 
knew the truth. His death made me strangely sad; for few 
men have I felt such grief ; I wept unceasingly for a week or 
ten days. The chronogram of his death was found in Nuyan is 
dead.^ 

With the heats came the news that Shaibaq Khan w^as 
coming up into Aura-tipa. Hereupon, as the land is level 
about Dikh-kat, we crossed the Ab-burdan pass into the Macha 
hill-country.^ Ab-burdan is the last village of Macha; just 
below it a spring sends its water down (to the Zar-afshan) ; 
above the stream is included in Macha, below it depends on 
Palghar. There is a tomb at the spring-head. I had a rock 
at the side of the spring-head shaped (qdtlrtb) and these three 
couplets inscribed on it ; — 

I have heard that Jamshid, the magnificent. 

Inscribed on a rock at a fountain-head^ 


^ Ahangaran-julgasi, a name narrowed on maps to Angren (valley) . 

2 Faut shud Nuyan. The numerical value of these words is 907. Babur 
when writing, looks back 26 years to the death of this friend. 

^ Ab-burdan village is on the Zar-afshan ; the pass is 11,200 ft. above the 
sea. Babur^s boundaries still hold good and the spring still flows. Se& 
Ujfalvy l.c. i. 14 ; Kostenko, i, 119 and 193 ; Rickmers, JRGS 1907, p. 358. 

^ From the Bu-stdn (Grafs ed. Vienna 1858, p. 561). The last couplet is 
also in the Gulisidn (Platts' ed. p, 72). The Bombay lith. ed. of the Bu-stdn 
explains (p. 39) that the '' We " of the third couplet means Jamshid and his 
predecessors who have rested by his fountain. 
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' Many men like ns liave taken breath at this fountain, 

And have passed away in the twinkling of an eye ; 

We took the world by courage and might. 

But we took it not with us to the tomb.' 

There is a custom in that hill-country of cutting verses and 
things^ on the rocks. 

While we were in Macha, Mulla Hijri,® the poet came from 
Hisar and waited on me. At that time I composed the 
following opening lines ; — 

Let your portrait flatter you never so much, than it you are more {andln 
artuqstn) ; . 

Men call you their Life {Jdn), than Life, without doubt, you are more 
ijdndin artuqsln).^ 

After plundering round about in Aura-tipa, Shaibaq Khan 
retired.^ While he was up there, we, disregarding the fewness Fol. 99^^. 
of our men and their lack of arms, left our impedimenta {auruq) 
in Macha, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and went to Dikh-kat so 
that, gathered together close at hand, we might miss no chance 
on one of the next nights. He, however, retired straightway; 
we went back to Macha. 

It passed through my mind that to wander from mountain to 
mountain, homeless and houseless, without country or abiding- 
place, had nothing to recommend it. ‘ Go you right off to The 
Khan,’ I said to myself. Qasim Beg was not willing for this 
move, apparently being uneasy because, as has been told, he 
had put Mughuls to death at Qara-bulaq, by way of example. 
However much we urged it, it was not to be ! He drew off for 
Hisar with all his brothers and his whole following. We for 
our part, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and set forward for The 
Khan’s presence in Tashkint. 

1 nlma. The First W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 f. 81 1 . 8) writes iawcmkJi, anixals. 

2 This may be the Khwaja Hijri of the A.N. (index s.n.) ; and Badayum's 
Hasan Hijri, Bib. Ind. in, 385 ; and Eth6's Pers. Cat, No. 793 ; and Bod. Cat. 

No. i8g. 

3 The II ai. MS. points in the last line as though punning on Khan and Jan, 
but appears to be wrong. 

^ For an account of the waste of crops, the Sh. N, should be seen (p. 162 
and 180). 
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(/• Babur with The Khan.) 

In the days when Tambal had drawn his army out and gone 
into the Blacksmith’s-dale,^ men at the top of his army, such 
as Muh. Dughldt, known as Hisdrt, and his younger brother 
Husain, and also Qambar«‘ali, the Skinner conspired to attempt 
his life. When he discovered this weighty matter, they, unable 
to remain with him, had gone to The Khan. 

The Feast of Sacrifices (Td-i-qurban) fell for us in Shah- 
rukhiya (Zu’hhijja loth. — ^June i6th. 1502). 

I had written a quatrain in an ordinary measure but was in 
some doubt about it, because at that time I had not studied 
poetic idiom so much as I have now done. The Khan was 
good-natured and also he wrote verses, though ones somewhat 
deficient in the requisites for odes. I presented my quatrain 
and I laid my doubts before him but got no reply so clear as to 
remove them. His study of poetic idiom appeared to have 
been somewhat scant. Here is the verse ; — 

One hears no man recall another in trouble (mihnat-ta ktsht) ; 

None speak of a man as glad in his exile (ghurhaUta kishl) ; 

My own heart has no joy in this exile ; 

Called glad is no exile, man though he be {albatta hlshl ) . 

Later on I came to know that in TurkI verse, for the purpose 
of rhyme, ta and da are interchangeable and also ghain, qdf and 
kdf? 

(g. The acclaiming of the standards,) 

When, a few days later. The Khan heard that Tambal had 
gone up into Aura-tipa, he got his army to horse and rode out 
from Tashkint. Between Bish-kint and Sam-sxrak he formed 
up into array of right and left and saw the count^ of his men. 

1 I think this refers to last year's move (f. 94 foot). 

2 In other -words, the T. preposition, meaning E. in, at, etc. may be written 
with t or d, as ta{ia) or as da{dd). Also the one meaning E. towards, may be 
gha, qa, or ka (with long or short vowel). 

® dlm^ a word found difficult. It may be a derivative of root de, tell, and 
a noun with the meaning of English tale (number). The First W.-i-B. renders 
it by^^w, and by Abul-ghazi expresses what Babur's dim expresses, the 
numbering of troops. It occurs thrice in the B.N. (here, on f. 183& and on 
f. 264&). In the Eiphinstone Codex it has been written-over into I vim, once 
resembles vim more than dim once is omitted. The L. and E. Memoirs 
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This done, the standards were acclaimed in Mughul fashion.^ 
The^ Khan dismounted and nine standards were set up in front 
of him. ^ A Mughul tied a long strip of white cloth to the thigh- 
bone {aurta alllk) oi ^ cow and took the other end in his hand. 
Three other long strips of white cloth were tied to the staves of 
three of the (nine) standards, just below the yak-tails, and their 
other ends were brought for The Khan to stand on one and for 
me and SI. Muh. Khanika to stand each on one of the two 
others. The Mughul who had hold of the strip of cloth 
fastened to the cow’s leg, then said something in Mughul while 
he looked at the standards and made signs towards them. The 
Khan and those present sprinkled qumiz^ in the direction of 
the standards; hautbois and drums were sounded towards 
them;® the army flung the war-cry out three times towards 
them, mounted, cried it again and rode at the gallop round 
them. 

Precisely as Chingiz Khan laid down his rules, so the 
Mughuls still observe them. Each man has his place, just 
where his ancestors had it; right, right,-left, left, -centre, 
centre. The most reliable men go to the extreme points of the 
right and left. The Chiras and Beachik clans alwnVQ Am ran /I 


(p. 303) inserts what seems a gloss, saying that a whip or bow is used in the 
countpresumablyheld by the teller to ‘ keep his plL ' in7h?m^i pS 
(Schefer, trs. p. 22) names the whip as used in numbS 

f acclamation of the standards is depicted in B.M. W.-i-B. Or. 3714 

Llf ^ fore-leg of a Uve cow, above^the 

knee, Babur s word being aurta atllk (middle-hand)? 

2 The libation was of fermented mares*-inilk. 
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FoL loi. sirak ; thence move was made to the Turak Four-gardens. On 
that day and in that camp, I finished the first ode I ever 
finished. Its opening couplet is as follows ; — 

Except my soul, no friend worth trust found I {wafddar tdpmdd%m) ; 

Except my heart, no confidant found I {asmr tdpmcicUm)^ 

There were six couplets; every ode I finished later was 
written just on this plan. 

The Khan moved, march by march, from Sam-sirak to the 
bank of the Khujand-river, One day we crossed the water by 
way of an excursion, cooked food and made merry with the 
braves and pages. That day some-one stole the gold clasp of 
my girdle. Next day Bayan-qulfs Khan-quli and SI. Muh. 
Wais fled to Tambal. Every-one suspected them of that bad 
deed. Though this was not ascertained, Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur 
asked leave and went away to Aura-tipa. From that leave he 
did not return ; he too went to Tambal. 
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{a. Babur's poverty in Tdshklnt) 

This move of The Khan’s was rather unprofitable; to take 

no fort, to beat no foe, he went out and went back. 

During my stay in Tashkint, I endured much poverty and 
humiliation. No country or hope of one! Most of my re- 
tainers dispersed, those left, unable to move about with me 
because of their destitution! If I went to my Khan dada’s 
Gate, 2 I went sometimes with one man, sometimes with two. 
It was well he was no stranger but one of my own blood. 
After showing myself® in his presence, I used to go to Shah 
Begim’s, entering her house, bareheaded and barefoot, just 
as if it were my own. 

This uncertainty and want of house and home drove me 
at last to despair. Said I, * It would be better to take my head^ 
and go off than live in such misery ; better to go as far as my 
feet can carry me than be seen of men in such poverty and 
humiliation. Hawng settled on China to go to, I resolved 
to take my head and get away. From my childhood up I 
had wished to visit China but had not been able to manage 
it because of ruling and attachments. Now sovereignty itself 
was gone ! and my mother, for her part, was re-united to her 
(step)-mother and her younger brother. The hindrances to my 
journey had been removed; my anxiety for my mother was 
dispelled. I represented (to Shah Begim and The Khan) 
through Khwaja Abu’l-makaram that now such a foe as 

^ Elpli, MS. f. 74 ; W.-i-B. 1 , 0 . 215 f. S3 and 217 f. 66 ; Mems. p. 104. 

2 It may be noted that Babur calls his mother^s brothers, not taghal but 
ddda father. I have not met with an instance of his saying ' My taghai * 
as he says t My dada.* Cf. index s.n, taghai. 

^ kurunush qllib, reflective from kurmakf to see, 

* A rider's metaphor. 
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Shaibaq Khan had made his appearance, Mughul and Turk^ 
alike must guard against him; that thought about him must 
be taken while he had not well-mastered the (Auzbeg) horde 
or grown very strong, for as they have said ; — ^ 

TO'day, while thou canst, quench the fire. 

Once ablaze it will burn up the world ; 

Let thy foe not fix string to his bow. 

While an arrow of thine can pierce him ; 

that it was 20 or 25 years^ since they had seen the Younger 
Khan (Ahmad Alacha) and that I had never seen him ; should 
I be able, if I went to him, not only to see him myself, but to 
bring about the meeting between him and them ? 

FoL 102. Under this pretext I proposed to get out of those surround- 
ings;^ once in Mughulistan and Turfan, my reins would be in 
my own hands, without check or anxiety. I put no~one in 
possession of my scheme. Why not ? Because it was im- 
possible for me to mention such a scheme to my mother, and 
also because it was with other expectations that the few of 
all ranks who had been my companions in exile and privation, 
had cut themselves off with me and with me suffered change of 
fortune. To speak to them also of such a scheme would be no 
pleasure. 

The Khwaja, having laid my plan before Shah Begim and 
The Khan, understood them to consent to it but, later, it 
occurred to them that I might be asking leave a second time,^ 
because of not receiving kindness. That touching their reputa- 
tion, they delayed a little to give the leave. 

(6. The Younger Khan comes to T dshklnt) 

At this crisis a man came from the Younger Khan to say 
that he was actually on his way. This brought my scheme to 

^ As touching the misnomer, ' Mughul dynasty * for the Timurid rulers 
ia Hindustan, it may be noted that here, as Babur is speaking to a Ghaghatai 
Mughul, his ‘ Turk ' is left to apply to himself. 

2 Gulistan, cap. viii, Maxim 12 (Platts' ed. p. 147). 

3 This backward count is to 890 ah, when Ahmad fled from cultivated 
lands (T.P. p. 113). 

^ It becomes clear that Ahmad had already been asked to come to Tashklat. 

® Cf.i, gOb for his first departure without help. 
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naught. When a second man announced his near approach 
we all went out to g.ve him honourable meeHng, Shah Begim 
and h.s younger a.sters, SultSn-nigSr KhJnim and Daulat- 

Mirza (Wais). 

^ Between mhkint and Sairam is a village called Yagha 
some smaller ones, where are the tombs 
of Father Abraham and Father Isaac. So far we went out 
Knowing nothing exact about his coming,^ I rode out for an Fol. 
excursion, with an easy mind. All at once, he descended on ’ 

me, face to face. I went forward; when I stopped, he stopped 
He was a good deal perturbed; perhaps he was thinking of 
dismounting in some fixed spot and there seated, of receiving 
me ceremoniously. There was no time for this ; when we were 
near each other, I dismounted. He had not time even to 
dismount; I bent the knee, went forward and saw him 
Hurriedly and with agitation, he told SI. Sa'id Khan and Baba 
Khan SI. to dismount, bend the knee with {blla) me and make 
my acquaintance.® Just these two of his sons had come with 
him; they may have been 13 or 14 years old. When I had 
seen them, we all mounted and went to Shah Beglm’s presence 
After he had seen her and his sisters, and had renewed ac- 
quaintance, they all sat down and for half the nio'ht told 
one another particulars of their past and gone affairs. 

Next day, my Younger Khan dada bestowed on me arms 
of his_own and one of his own special horses saddled, and a 
Mughul head-to-foot dress,- — a Mughiil cap,* a long coat of 
Chinese satin, with broidering of stitchery,® and Chinese 

T (Yaghma) is not oa the Fr. map of 1904, but suitably located is 

Tnrbat (Tomb) to which roads converge. ^ 

J i^shkucha ; lia.L JAS. yukuncha. The importance Alimad 

attached to c^emony can be inferred by the details given (f lo^l of his 
meeting With Mahmud. ^ 

^ huYu&hhatlar. Of. Redhouse who gives no support for reading the verb 
kurmak as meaning to embrace. ° 

^ burk, a tali felt cap pedhouse). In the adjective applied to the cap there 
are several variants. The Ilai. MS. writes muftul, solid or twisted. The Elph 
MS. has muftun-luq which has been understood by Mr. Erskine to mean sold- 
embroidered. 

^ The wording suggests that the decoration is in chain-stitch, pricked up and 
down through the stuff. ^ 
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armour ; in the old fashion, they had hung, on the left side a 
haversack {chantai) and an outer bag,^ and three or four things 
such as women usually hang on their collars, perfume-holders 
and various receptacles in the same way, three or four things 
hung on the right side also. ^ 

Foi. 103. From there we went to Tashkint. My Elder Khan dada 
also had come out for the meeting, some 3 or 4 y jg/iac/j (12 to 
15 m.) along the road. He had had an awning set up in 
a chosen spot and was seated there. The Younger Khan went 
up directly in front of him; on getting near, fetched a circle 
from right to left, round him; then dismounted before him! 
After advancing to the place of interview {kuriishur ylr), he nine 
times bent the knee; that done, went close and saw (his 
brother). The Elder Khan, in his turn, had risen when the 
Younger Khan drew near. They looked long at one another 
(fiurushhlar) and long stood in close embrace (quchusMb). The 
ounger Khan again bent the knee nine times when retiring 
many times also on offering his gift; after that, he went and sS 
down. 

All his men had adorned themselves in Mughul fashion 
There they were in Mughul caps (burk ) ; long coats of Chinese 
satin, broidered with stitchery, Mughul quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen-leather, and Mughul horses adorned in a unique 
brought rather few men, over 1000 and under 
may- e. He was a man of singular manners, a mighty 
master of the sword, and brave. Amongst arms he preferred 

Se r / A *^3!^ there are, 

the shash-par^ (six-flanged mace), the piydzt (rugged macel the 

kistin,^ the tabar-zln (saddle-hatchet) and the balm (battle-lxe), 

I haw whet-stone {bilgu- 

to allow ‘ bag of the stle ' ?! “ ^^et-stone. Moreover 

the text. chantal-sl in 

rings, and other artMes of °rep^iig ’^'^WitrtL^°Tf ^ archers' 

that the gosha-gir ({. 107) was given.^ ' ^ probable 

® Vullers, c/ava sex foliis. 

onmutbui n; a'deSSsr^a MU 

handle. Sanglakh, a sort ofmace {gurz)]^ a«:ached by a strap cr chain to a 
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all, if they strike, work only \vith what of them first touches, 
but the sword, if it touch, works from point to hilt. He 
never parted with his keen-edged sword ; it was either at his 
waist or to his hand. He was a little rustic and rough-of- Foi, 
speech, through having grown up in an out-of-the-way place. 

When, adorned in the way described, I went with him to 
The Khan, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram asked, ‘ Who is this 
honoured sultan ?’ and till I spoke, did not recognize me, 

{c. The Khans march into Farghana against Tanibal.) 

Soon after returning to Tashkint, The Khan led out an army 
for Andikan (Andijan) direct against SI. Ahmad TambalJ- He 
took Ae road over the Kindirlik-pass and from Blacksmiths’- 
dale (Ahangaran-julgasi) sent the Younger Khan and me on in 
advance. After the pass had been crossed, we all met again 
near Zarqan (van Zabarqan) of Karnan. 

One day, near Karnan, they numbered their men® and 
reckoned them up to be 30,000. From ahead news began 
to come that Tambal also was collecting a force and going to 
Akhsl. After having consulted together. The Khans decided 
to join some of their men to me, in order that I might cross 
the Khujand- water, and, marching by way of Aush and 
Auzkint, turn Tambal’s rear. Having so settled, they joined 
to me Ayub Begchlk with his tuman, Jan-!^asan Barin (var. 
Narin) with his Barlns, Muh. Hisdrl Dughldt, SI. Husain 
Dughldt and SI. Ahmad Mirza Dughldt, not in command of 
the Dughlat tumdn,—sxLA Qambar-‘ali Beg (the Skinner). The 
commandant (darogha) of their force was Sarigh-bash (Yellow- 
head) Mirza Itdrchl.^ 

Leaving The Khans in Karnan, we crossed the river on rafts 
near Sakan, traversed the Khuqan sub-district (aurchm), crushed Foi. 

^ The Rauzatu’s-mfd states that The Khans left Tashkmt on Muliarram 15th 
(July 2ist, 1502), in order to restore Babur and expel Tambal (Erskine). 

lit. saw the count {dim}. Cf. f. 100 and note concerning the count. 

Using a Persian substitute, the Kehr-Ilminsky text writes san {kufdUdr). 

3 Elph. MS. ambdrchl, steward, for ItarcM, a tribal-name^ The * Mirza ' 
and the rank of the army-begs are against supposing a steward in command. 

Here and just above, the texts write Mirza-i-Itarchi and Mirza-i-Dughlat, 
thus suggesting that in names not ending with a vowel, the izdfat is required 
for exact transliteration, e.g. Mul^ammad-i-dughlat. 
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Qaba and by way of the Alai sub-districts^ descended suddenly 
on Aush. We reached it at dawn, unexpected; those in it 
could but surrender. Naturally the country-folk were wishing 
much for us, but they had not been able to find their means, 
both through dread of Taiubal and through our remoteness. 
After we entered Aush, the hordes and the highland and low- 
land tribes of southern and eastern Andijan came in to us. 
The Auzkint people also, willing to serve us, sent me a man 
and came in. 

{Author* s note on Auzktnt,) Auzkint formerly must have been a 
capital of Farghana it has an excellent fort and is situated on the 
boundary (of Farghana). 

The Marghinanis also came in after two or three days^ 
having beaten and chased their commandant (darogha). Except 
Andijan, every fort south of the Khujand-water had now come 
in to us. Spite of the return in those days of so many forts, 
and spite of risings and revolt against him, Tambal did not yet 
come to his senses but sat down with an army of horse and foot, 
fortified with ditch and branch, to face The Khans, between 
Karnan and Akhsi. Several times over there was a little fight- 
ing and pell-mell but without decided success to either side. 

In the Andijan country {wildyat), most of the tribes and 
hordes and the forts and all the districts had come in to me; 
naturally the Andijanis also were wishing for me. They how- 
ever could not find their means. 

{d, Babur^s attempt to enter Andijan fmsf rated by a mistake.) 

It occurred to me that if we went one night close to the 
town and sent a man in to discuss with the Khwaja^ and 
notables, they might perhaps let us in somewhere. With this 
idea we rode out from Aush. By midnight we were opposite 
Forty-daughters (Chihil-dukhteran) 2 miles (one Imroh) from 
Andijan. From that place we sent Qambar-^ali Beg forward, 

^ AlalAlq aurchinl. I understand the march, to have been along the 
northern slope of the Little Alai, south of Aush. 

2 As of Almaligh and Almatu (fol. 2b) Babur reports a tradition with 
caution. The name Auz-kint may be read to mean * Own village/ inde- 
pendent, as Auz-beg, Own-beg. 

3 He would be one of the hereditary Khwajas of Andijan (f. 16). 
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With _some Other begs, who were to discuss matters with the 
Khwaj^after by some means or other getting a man into L 
fort. While waiting for their return, we sat on our horses 
some of ms patiently humped up, some wrapt away in dream 
when suddenly, at about the third watch, there rose a wa”’ 

7 .r tK 7 ignorit 

whether bhe foe was many or few, my men, without looking to 
one another, took each his own road and turned for flight 
There was no time for me to get at them ; I went straight for 
the enemy. Only Mir Shah Quchm and Baba Sher-aad fxiger- 
whelp) and b.asirs Dost sprang forward; we four exLL 
every -an set his face for flight. I had gone a little wa; 
forward when the enemy rode rapidly up. flung out his war! 
cry and poured arrows on us. One man, on a horse with 
a starred forehead,- came close to me; I shot at it; it rolled 
over and died. They made a little as if to retire. The three 
with me said, * In this darkness it is not certain whether they 
are many or few; all our men have gone off; what harm could 
we four do them ? Fighting must be when we have overtaken 
our run-aways and rallied them.’ Off we hurried, got up with 
our men and beat and horse-whipped some of them, but, do 
what we would, they would not make a stand. Back the four 
of us went to shoot arrows at the foe. They drew a little back 
but when, after a discharge or two, they saw we were not more 
than three or four, they busied themselves in chasing and un- 
horsing my men. I went three or four times to try to rally my 
men but all in vain! They w^ere not to be brought to order! 
Back I went with my three and kept the foe in check with our 
arrows. They pursued us two or three kuroh (4-6 m.), as far as 
the rising ground opposite Kharabuk and Pashamun. There 
we met Muh. ‘Ali Mubashir. Said I, ‘They are only few; let 
us stop and put our horses at them.’ So we did. When we 
got up to them, they stood still.® 

Our scattered braves gathered in from this side and that, but 

1 For several battle-cries see Th. Radlofi’s Riceuils etc. p «2 

2 ^shqa atllq klsM. For a parallel phrase see f. 926. ‘ 

Babur does aot explain how the imbroglio was cleared up ; there must 
have been a dramatic moment when this happened. 
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several very serviceable men, scattering in this attack, went 
right away to Aush. 

The explanation of the affair seemed to be that some of 
Ayub Begchlk's Mughuls had slipped away from Aush to raid 
near Andijan and, hearing the noise of our troop, came some- 
what stealthily towards us ; then there seems to have been con- 
fusion about the pass- word. The pass- words settled on for use 
during this movement of ours were Tashkint and Sairam. If 

{Author* s note on pass-words,) Pass«words are of two kinds; — in 
each tribe there is one for use in the tribe, such as Darwdna or Tuqqal 
or Lulu and there is one for the use of the whole army. For a battle, 
two words are settled on as. pass- words so that of two men meeting 
in the fight, one may give the one, the other give back the second, 
in order to distinguish friends from foes, own men from strangers. 

Tashkint were said, Sairam would be answered; if Sairam, 
Tashkint, In this muddled affair, Khwaja Mu^i. ‘Ali seems to 
have been somewhat in advance of our party and to have got 
bewildered, — he was a Saxt person,^— when the Mughuls came 
up saying, ‘Tashkint, Tashkint,’ for he gave them ‘Tashkint, 
Tashkint,’ as the counter-sign. Through this they took him 
for an enemy, raised their war-cry, beat their saddle-drums and 
poured arrows on us. It was through this we gave way, and 
through this false'alarm were scattered! We went back to 
Aush. 

{e. Babur again attempts Andijan.) 

Through the return to me of the forts and the highland and 
lowland clans, Tambal and his adherents lost heart and footing. 
His army and people in the next five or six days began to 
desert him and to flee to retired places and the open country/^ 
Of his household some came and said, ‘ His affairs are nearly 
ruined ; he will break up in three or four days, utterly ruined/ 
On hearing this, we rode for Andijan. 

^ Darwdna (a trap-door in a roof) has the variant dur-ddna, a single pearl ; 
tuqqdl perhaps implies relationship ; lulu is a pearl, a wild cow etc. 

^ Hai. MS. swi ktsM, Mu^. 'AH is likely to be the librarian {cf. index 

^ Elph. MS. ramdqgha u tur-gd ; Hai. MS. tdrtdtgha u tur-gd. Ilminsk}?" gives 
no help, varying much here from the true text. The archetype of both MSS. 
must have been diificult to read. 
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SL Muh. was in Andijan, -the younger of TambaPs 

cadet brothers. We took the Mulberry-road and at the Mid 
day Prayer came to the Khakan (canal), south of the town. A 
foraging-party^ was arranged; I followed it along Khakan to 
the skirt of Aish-hill. When our scouts brought word that 
SI. Muh Galpuk had come out, with what men he had beyond 
the suburbs and gardens to the skirt of ‘Aish, I hurrtd to 
meet him, although our foragers were still scattered. He may 
have had over 500 men ; we had more but many had scattered 
to forage. When we were face to face, his men and ours may 
have been m equal number. Without caring about order or 
array, down we rode on them, loose rein, at the gallop. When 
we got near, they could not stand; there was not so much 
fighting as the crossing of a few swords. My men followed 
them almost to the Khakan Gate, unhorsing one after another 

It was at the Evening Prayer that, our foe outmastered, we 
reached Khwaja Kitta, on the outskirts of the suburbs. My 
idea was to go quickly right up to the Gate but Dost Beg’s 
father Nasir Beg and Qambar-‘ali Beg, old and experienced 
begs both, represented to me, ‘It is almost night; it would be 
ill-judged to go in a body into the fort in the dark; let us with- 
draw a little and dismount. _ What can they do to-morrow but 
surrender the place ?’ Yielding at once to the opinion of these 
experienced persons, we forthwith retired to the outskirts of the 
suburbs. If we had gone to the Gate, undoubtedly, Andijan 
would have come into our hands. 

(/. Babur surprised by Tarnbal.) 

After crossing the Khakan-canal, we dismounted, near the 
Bed-time prayer, at the side of the village of Rabat-i-xauraq 
(var. ruzaq). Although we knew that Tambal had broken 
camp and was on his way to Andijan, yet, with the negligence of 
inexperience, we dismounted on level ground close to the village, 
instead of where the defensive canal would have protected us.® 
There we lay down carelessly, without scouts or rear-ward. 

^ Th® Ilai. MS.’s pointing allows the sobriquet to mean ‘ Butterfly.” His 
iarmly lent itself to nick-names ; in it three brothers, were known respectively 
as Fat or Lubberly, Fool and, perhaps. Butterfly. ^ ^ 

2 btrk angh, doubly strong by its trench and its current. 
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At the top (bash) of the morning, just when men are in sweet 
sleep, Qambar^^ali Beg hurried past, shouting, ' Up with you ! 
the enemy is here !' So much he said and went off without a 
moment’s stay. It was my habit to lie down, even in times of 
peace, in my tunic; up I got instanter, put on sword and 
quiver and mounted. My standard-bearer had no time to 
adjust my standard/ he just mounted with it in his hand. 
There were ten or fifteen men with me when we started 
toward the enemy; after riding an arrow’s flight, when we 
came up with his scouts, there may have been ten. Going 
rapidly forward, we overtook him, poured in arrows on him, 
over-mastered his foremost men and hurried them off. We 
followed them for another arrow’s flight and came up with his 
centre where SI. Ahmad Tamhal himself was, with as many as 
FoL 107. 100 men. He and another were standing in front of his array, 
as if keeping a Gate,^ and were shouting, ' Strike, strike 1’ but 
his men, mostly, were sidling, as if asking themselves, ^ Shall 
we run away? Shall we not?’ By this time three w^ere left 
with me; one was Nasir’s Dost, another, Mirza Quli Kukulddsh, 
the third, Khudai-birdi Turkman's Karim-dad,^ I shot off the 
arrow on my thumb, ^ aiming at Tambal’s helm. When I put 
my hand into my quiver, there came out a quite new gosha-glf^ 

1 I understand that time failed to set the standard in its usual rest. E. 
and de C. have understood that the yak-tail (quias itighl i. 100) was apart 
from the stafi and that time failed to adjust the two parts. The tugh however 
is the whole standard ; moreover if the tail were ever taken off at night from 
the staff, it would hardly be so treated in a mere bivouac. 

2 alshlklik turluq, as on f. 1 13. I understand this to mean that the two 
men were as far from their followers as sentries at a Gate are posted outside 

'"the 'Gate.', ■ 

3 So too ' Piero of Cosimo * and ' Lorenzo of Piero of the Medici/ C/. 
the names of five men on f. 1 1 4. 

^ skashtlm. The shasht (thumb) in archery is the thumb-shield used on the 
left hand, as zih-glr (string-grip), the archer's ring, is on the right-hand 
thumb. 

It is useful to remember, when reading accounts of shooting with the 
Turki (Turkish) bow, that the arrows {auq) had notches so gripping the string 
that they kept in place until released with the string. 

5 sar-i-sabz gosha gn. The gosha-gir is an implement for remedying the 
warp of a bow-tip and string-notch. For further particulars see Appendix C. 

The term sar-i-sahz, lit. green-head, occurs in the sense of * quite young ' 
or ' new/ in the proverb, * The red tongue loses the green head/ quoted in 
the T^abaqat-i-akbarl account of Babur's death. Applied here, it points to 
the gosha-gtr as part of the recent gift made by Ahmad to Babur. 
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given me by my Younger Khan dada. It would have been 
vexing to throw It away but before I got it back into the quiver 
there had been time to shoot, maybe, two or three irows. 

When once more I had an arrow on the string, I went forward 
my three men even holding back. One of those two in advance’ 

Tambal seemingly, 1 moved forward also. The high-road was 
between us ; I from my side, he. from his, got upon it and came 
face to face, m such a way that his right hand was towards 
me, mine towards him. His horse’s mail excepted, he was 
fully accoutred; but for sword and quiver, I was unprotected 
I shot off the arrow in my hand, adjusting for the attachment 
of his shield. With matters in this position, they shot my right 
leg through. I had on the cap of my helm Tambal chopped Fol. 1075 
so violently at my head that it lost all feeling under the blow 
A large wound was made on my head, though not a thread of 
the cap was cut.® I had not bared^ my sword; it was in the 
scabbard and I had no chance to draw it. Single-handed, I 
was alone amongst many foes. It was not a time to stand 
still , I turned rein. Down came a sword again ; this time 
on my arrows.^ When I had gone 7 or 8 paces, those same 
three men rejoined me.® After using his sword on me, Tambal 
seems to have used it on Nasir’s Dost. As far as an ar^row 
flies to the butt, the enemy followed us. 

The Khakan-canal is a great main-channel, flowing in a 
deep cutting, not everywhere to be crossed. God brought it 
right ! we came exactly opposite a low place where there was a 
passage over. Directly we had crossed, the horse Nasir’s Dost 
was on, being somewhat weakly, fell down. We stopped and re- 
mounted him, then drew off for Aush, over the rising-ground 

1 Tanibal alkanmr. By tMs tense I understand that Babur was not at first 
sure of the identitj' of the pseudo-sentries, partly because of their distance 
partly, it may be presumed, because of concealment of identity' by armour 

- duwulgha burki ; i.e. the soft cap worn under the iron helm 

3 Nfiyan’s sword dealt_ the blow (f. 976). Gul-badan also tells the story 
(f. 77) k propos of a similar incident in Humayun’s career. Babur reneats 
the story on f. 234, ^ 

* yaldagMafnai dur aUtm. The Second W.-i-B. has taken this as from 
yalturmaq, to cause to glisten, and adds the gloss that the sword was rusty 
(I.O. 217 1 705). ^ 

s The text here seems to say that the three men were on foot but this is 
negatived by the context. ’ 
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between Faraghina and Khirabuk. Out on the rise, Mazxd 
Taghai came up and joined us. An arrow had pierced his 
right leg also and though it had not gone through and come 
out again, he got to Aush with difficulty. The enemy un- 
horsed (tushurdlldr) good men of mine; Nasir Beg, Muh. ^Ali 
Mubashir, Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali, Khusrau Kukulddsh, Na^man the 
page, all fell (to them, tushtlldr), and also many unmailed bravesA 

(g. The Khans rnovefrom Kdsdn to Ajtdijdn,) 

The Khans, closely following on Tambal, dismounted near 
Andijan, — the Elder at the side of the Reserve {quruq) in the 
garden, known as Birds’-mill {Qush4tglrmdn), belonging to my 
grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim, — the Younger, near Baba 
Tawakkuhs Alms-house. Two days later I went from Aush 
and saw the Elder Khan in Birds’-milL At that interview, he 
simply gave over to the Younger Khan the places which had 
come in to me. He made some such excuse as that for our ad- 
vantage, he had brought the Younger Khan, how far! because 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan had taken Samarkand and was 
waxing greater; that the Younger Khan had there no lands 
whatever, his own being far away ; and that the country under 
Andijan, on the south of the Khujand-water, must be given 
him to encamp in. He promised me the country under Akhsi, 
on the north of the Khujand-water. He said that after taking 
a firm grip of that country (Farghana), they would move, take 
Samarkand, give it to me and then the whole of the Farghana 
country was to be the Younger Khan’s. These words seem to 
have been meant to deceive me, since there is no knowing 
what they would have done when they had attained their 
object. It had to be however ! willy-nilly, I agreed. 

When, leaving him, I was on my way to the Younger 
Khan's presence, Qambar-‘ali, known as the Skinner, joined me 
in a friendly way and said, * Do you see ? They have taken the 
whole of the country just become yours. There is no opening 

i Amongst the various uses of the verb tushmak, to descend in any way, 
the B.N. does not allow of * falling (death) in battle/ When I made the 
itidex of the Hal. MS. facsimile, this was not known to me ; I therefore 
erroneously entered the men enumerated here as killed at this time. 
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for yoo through them You have i„ y„„r haad, Aush, Mar. 
ghman, Auzkint and the cultivated land and the tribes and tbp 
hordes; go you to Aush ; make that fort fast; send a mant 
Tambal, make peace with him, then strike at the Muahul and 
drive him out. .After that, divide the districts into an elder "nd 
a younger brother’s shares.’ ‘Would that be right?’ said I 
‘The Khans are my blood relations ; better serve them than rule 
for TambaL He saw that his words had made no impression 
so turned back sorry he had spoken. I went on to see my 
Younger Khan Dada. At our first interview, I had come upon 
him without announcement and he had no time to dismount 
so It was all rather unceremonious. This time I got even 
nearer perhaps, and he ran out as far as the end of the tent- 
ropes. I was walking with some difficulty because of the 
wound m my leg. We met and renewed acquaintance ; then 
he said, You are talked about as a hero, my young brother l’ 
took my arm and led me into his tent. The tents pitched were 
rather small and through his having grown up in an out-of-the- 
way place, he let the one he sat in be neglected ; it was like a 
raider’s, melons, grapes, saddlery, every sort of thing, in his 
sittmg-tent. I went from his presence straight back to my 
own camp and there he sent his Mughul surgeon to examine 
my wound._ Mughuls call a surgeon also a bakhshl; this one 
was called Ataka Bakhshl.i 

He was a very skilful surgeon ; if a man’s brains had come 
out, he would cure it, and any sort of wound in an artery 
e easily healed. For some wounds his remedy was in form of 
a plaister, for some medicines had to be taken. He ordered a 
bandap tied on^ the wound in my leg and put no seton in ; 
once he made me eat something like a fibrous root {ytldiz). 
He told me himself, ‘ A certain man had his leg broken in the 
slenpr part and the bone was shattered for the breadth of the 
hand. I cut the flesh open and took the bits of bone out- 
AVhere they had been, I put a remedy in powder-form. That 

alsofSurt^hySn.' e-’^pKins bakhshl (pay-master) as meaning 

2 The llai. Elph. and Kehr’s MS. all have pUckgSa iagmaa or it mav hp 

tSlea^rfhe three bandage. puchdqSinl o/frnit, but the 

ciea. m tJie three 1 aria MSS. means, skin of, a fox^s leg. 
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remedy simply became bone where there had been bone before/ 
He told many strange and marvellous things such as surgeons 
in cultivated lands cannot match. 

Three or four daj^-s later, Qambar-‘ali, afraid on account of 
what he had said to me, fled (to Tambal) in Andijan. A few 
days later, The Khans joined to me Ayub Begclnk with his 
iumdn, and Jan-hasan Bdrtn with the Barxn tunidn and, as 
their army-beg, Sarigh-bash Mirza, — looo to 2000 men in all, 
and sent us tow’ards AkhsL 

(/z. Bdbti/s expedition to Akhsl) 

Shaikh Bayazid, a 370unger brother of Tambal, was in Akhs! ; 
Shahbaz Qdrluq was in Kasan. At the time, Shahbaz was 
lying before Nu-kint fort; crossing the Khujand-water opposite 
Bikhrata, we hurried to fall upon him there. When, a little 
109^. before dawn, we were nearing the place, the begs represented 
to me that as the man would have had new^s of us, it was 
advisable not to go on in broken array. We moved on there- 
fore with less speed. Shahbaz may have been reall/ unaware 
of us until we were quite close ; then getting to know of it, he 
fled into the fort. It often happens so! Once having said, 
‘ The enemy is on guard 1 ’ it is easily fancied true and the 
chance of action is lost. In short, the experience of such 
things is that no effort or exertion must be omitted, once the 
chance for action comes. After-repentance is useless. There 
was a little fighting round the fort at dawn but we delivered 
no serious attack. 

For the convenience of foraging, we moved from Nu-kint 
towards the hills in the direction of Bishkharan. Seizing his 
opportunity, Shahbaz Qdrluq abandoned Nu-kint and returned 
to Kasan. We went back and occupied Nu-kint. During those 
days, the army several times went out and over-ran all sides and 
quarters. Once they over-ran the villages of Akhsi, once 
those of Kasan. Shahbaz and Long Hasan’s adopted son, 
Mirim came out of Kasan to fight; they fought, were beaten, 
and there Mirim died. 
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(i. The affairs of Pap.) ' 

Pap is a strong fort belonging to Akhsl. The Papis made it 
fast and sent a man to me. We accordingly sent Sayyid 
Qasim with a few braves to occupy it. They crossed the river Kol. 
(darya) opposite the upper villages of Akhsi and went into Pap.^ 

A few days later, Sayyid Qasim did an astonishing thing 
There were at the time with Shaikh Bayazid in Akhsi' 
Ibrahim Chdpuk (Slash-face) Taghai,^ Ahmad-of-qasim Kohbur 
and Qasim Khitika (?) Arghmi. To these Shaikh Bayazid 
joins 200 serviceable braves and one night sends them to 
surprise Pap. Sayyid Qasim must have lain down carelessly 
to sleep, without setting a watch. They reach the fort, set 
ladders up, get up on the Gate, let the drawbridge down ’and, 
when 70 or 8o good men in mail are inside, goes the news to 
Sayyid Qasim! Drowsy with sleep, he gets into his vest 
{kungldh), goes out, with five or six of his men, charges the enemy 
and drives them out with blow upon blow. He cut off a few 
heads and sent to me. Though such a careless lying down was 
bad leadership, yet, with so few, just by force of drubbing, 
to chase off such a mass of men in mail was very brave 
indeed. 

Meantime The Khans w^ere busy with the siege of Andijan 
but the garrison w’ould not let them get near it. The Andijan 
braves used to make sallies and blows w'ould be exchanged. 

(/. Babur invited into Akhsi.) 

Shaikh Bayazid now began to send persons to us from 
Akhsi to testify to well-wishing and pressingly invite us to 
Akhsi. ^ His object was to separate me from The Khans, by 
any artifice, because without me, they had no standing-ground. FoL 
His invitation may have been given after agreeing with his elder 
brother, Tambal that if I were separated from The Khans, it 
might be possible, in my presence, to come to some arrange- 

^ here mentioned seems to be the Kasan-water ; the route taken 

fiom Bishkharan to Pap is shewn on the Fr. map to lead past modern Tupa- 

qurghan. Pap is not marked, but was, I think, at the cross*roads east of To'uss 
(Karnan) . 

2 Presumably Jahangir's. 
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ment with them. We gave. The Khi.iis a; hint of , the invitation. 
They said, ‘ Go ! and by whatever means, lay hands on Shaikh 
Bayazid.' It was not my habit to cheat and play false ; here 
above all places, when promises would have been made, how 
was I to break them ? It occurred to me however, that if we 
could get into Akhsi, we might be able, by using all available 
means, to detach Shaikh Bayazid from Tambal, when he might 
take my side or something might turn up to favour my fortunes. 
We, in our turn, sent a man to him ; compact was made, he 
invited us into Akhsi and when we went, came out to meet us, 
bringing my younger brother, Nasir Mlr^a with him. Then he 
took us into the town, gave us ground to camp in {y€w{) and to 
me one of my father’s houses in the outer fort^ where I 
dismounted. 

{k. Tambal asks help of Shaibdq Khan.) 

Tambal had sent his elder brother, Beg Tilba, to Shaibaq 
Khan with proffer of service and invitation to enter Farghana. 
At this very time Shaibaq Khan’s answer arrived ; ‘ I will 
come,’ he wrote. On hearing this, The Khans were all upset ; 
they could sit no longer before Andijan and rose from before it. 

The Younger Khan himself had a reputation for justice and 
orthodoxy, but his Mughuls, stationed, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the towns-people, in Aush, Marghinan and other 
places, — places that had come in to me, — began to behave ill 
and oppressively. When The Khans had broken up from before 
Andijan, the Aushis and Marghinams, rising in tumult, seized 
the Mughuls in their forts, plundered and beat them, drove 
them out and pursued them. 

The Khans did not cross the Khujand-water (for the 
Kindirlik-pass) but left the country by way of Marghinan and 
Kand-i-badam and crossed it at Khujand, Tambal pursuing 
them as far as Marghinan. We had had much uncertainty; 
we had not had much confidence in their making any stand, 
yet for us to go away, without clear reason, and leave them, 
would not have looked well. 

^ Here his father was killed (f . 6b ) . C/. App. A. 
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( 1 . Babur attempts to defend Akhst.) 

Early one morning, when I was in the Hot-bath jahangir 
Mirza came into AkhsI, from Marghinan, a fugitive from 
TambaL We saw one another, Shaikh Bayazid also being 
present, agitated and afraid. The Mirza and Ibrahim Beg 
said, ‘ Shaikh Bayazid must be made prisoner and we must 
get the citadel into our hands.’ In good sooth, the proposal 
was wise Said I, ‘ Promise has been made; how "can W 
break It ? Shaikh Bayazid went into the citadel. Men ought 
to have been posted on the bridge; not even there did we post 
any-one! These blunders were the fruit of inexperience At 
the top of the morning came Tambal himself with 2 or'3000 
men in mail, crossed the bridge and went into the citadel. To 
begin with I had had rather few men ; when I first went into 
Akhsi some had been sent to other forts and some had been 
made commandants and summoners all round. Left with 
me in Akhsi may have been something over 100 men. We 
had got to horse with these and were posting braves at the top 
of one lane after another and making ready for the fight, when 
Shaikh Bayazid and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner), and Muhammad- 
dost^ came gallopping from Tambal with talk of peace* 

After posting those told off for the fight, each in his appointed 
place,_ I dismounted at my father’s tomb for a conference, 
in which I invited Jahangir Mirza to join. Muhammad-dost 
went back to Tambal but Qambar-‘ali and Shaikh Bayazid 
were present. We sat in the south porch of the tomb and 
were in consultation when the Mirza, who must have settled 
beforehand with Ibrahim Chdpiik to lay hands on those other 
two, said in my ear, ‘ They must be made prisoner.’ Said I, 

‘ Don’t hurry ! matters are past making prisoners. See here ! 
with terms made, the affair might be coaxed into something. 
For why ? Not only are they many and we few, but they with 
their strength are in the citadel, we with our weakness, in the 
outer fort.’ Shaikh Bavazid and Oamhar-'a It KnfVi 
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or whether he pretended to misunderstand, is not known; 
suddenly he did the ill-deed of seizing Shaikh Bayazid. Braves 
Foi. II2. closing in from all sides, flung those two to the ground. 
Through this the affair was taken past adjustment ; we gave 
them into charge and got to horse for the coming fight. 

One side of the town was put into Jahangir Mirza's charge; 
as his men were few, I told off some of mine to reinforce him. 
I went first to his side and posted men for the fight, then to 
other parts of the town. There is a somewhat level, open 
space in the middle of Akhsi ; I had posted a party of braves 
there and gone on when a large body of the enemy, mounted 
and on foot, bore down upon them, drove them from their post 
and forced them into a narrow lane. Just then I came up (the 
lane), gallopped m}^ horse at them, and scattered them in flight. 
While I was thus driving them out from the lane into the flat, 
and had got my sword to work, they shot my horse in the leg ; 
it stumbled and threw me there amongst them. I got up 
quickly and shot one arrow off. My squire, Kahii (lazy) had a 
weakly pony; he got off and led it to me. Mounting this, I 
started for another lane-head. SI. Muh. Wais noticed the 
weakness of my mount, dismounted and led me his own. I 
mounted that horse. Just then, Qasim Beg’s son, Qambar-‘all 
came, wounded, from Jahangir Mirza and said the Mirza had 
Fol. 112^. been attacked some time before, driven off in panic, and had 
gone right away. We were thunderstruck! At the same 
moment arrived Sayyid Qasim, the commandant of Pap ! His 
was a most unseasonable visit, since at such a crisis it was well 
to have such a strong fort in our hands. Said I to Ibrahim 
Beg, ‘What’s to be done now?’ He was slightly wounded; 
whether because of this or because of stupefaction, he could 
give no useful answer. My idea was to get across the bridge, 
destroy it and make for Andijan. Baba Sher-zad did very well 
here. ‘ We will storm out at the gate and get aw^ay at once,’ 
he said. At his word, we set off for the Gate. Khwaja Mir 
Miran also spoke boldly at that crisis. In one of the lanes, 
Sayyid Qasim and Nasir’s Dost chopped away at Baqi Khlz,^ I 
being in front with Ibrahim Beg and Mirza Quli Kukulddsh. 

1 The sobriquet Khlz may mean Leaper, or Impetuous. 
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As we came opposite the Gate, we saw Shaikh Bayazid, wear* 
ing his pull-over shirt ^ above his vest, coming in with three or 
four horsemen* He must have been pnt into the charge of 
Jahangir’s men in the morning when, aga-mst my will, he was 
made prisoner, and they must have carried him off when they 
got away. They had thought it would be well to kill him; 
they set him free alive. He had been Tcl^^sed just when I 
chanced upon him in the Gate. I drew and shot off the arrow 
on my thumb; it grazed his neck, a good shot ! He came con- 
fusedly in at the Gate, turned to the right and fled down a lane. 

We followed him instantly. Mirza QuH Kukulddsh got at one 
man with his rugged-mace and went on. Another man took Fol. X13. 
aim at Ibrahim Beg, but when the Beg shouted ‘ Hai ! Hai !’ let 
him pass and shot me in the arm-pit, from as near as a man on 
guard at a Gate. Two plates of my Qalmaq mail were cut; 
he took to flight and I shot after him. Next I shot at a man 
running away along the ramparts, adjusting for his cap against 
the battlements; he left bis cap nailed on the wall and went off, 
gathering his turban-sash together in his hand. Then again, — 
a man was in flight alongside me in the lane down which 
Shaikh Bayazid had gone. I pricked the back of his head 
with my sword; he bent over from his horse till he leaned 
against the wall of the lane, but he kept his seat and with 
some trouble, made good his flight. When we had driven all 
the enemy’s men from the Gate, we took possession of it but 
the affair was past discussion because they? in the citadel, were 
2000 or 3000, we, in the outer fort, 100 or 200. Moreover they 
had chased off Jahangir Mirza, as long before as it takes milk 
to boil, and with him had gone half my men. This notwith- 
standing, we sent a man, while we were in the Gate, to say to 
him, ‘If you are near at hand, come, let us attack again.’ 

But the matter had gone past that! Ibrahim Beg, either 
because his horse was really w'eak or because of his wound, 
said, *My horse is done.’ On this, Sulaiman, one of Muh. 

‘Alls Mubashirs servants, did a plucky thing, for with matters "Pot nsk 
as they were and none constraining him, while we were wait- 

1 kullakf sya. kunglak, a shirt not opening at the hreast. It will have been 
a short garment since the under- vest w'as visible- 
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ing in the Gate, he dismounted and gave his horse to Ibrahim 
Beg. Kichik (little) ‘All, now the Governor of Koel,^ also 
shewed courage while we were in the Gate; he was a retainer 
of SI. Muh. Wais and twice did well, here and in Aush. We 
delayed in the Gate till those sent to Jahangir Mir^a came back 
and said he had gone oif long before. It was too late to stay 
there; off we flung; it was ill-judged to have stayed as long as 

we did. Twenty or thirty men were with me. Just as we 
hustled out of the Gate, a number of armed men^ came right 
down upon us, reaching the town-side of the drawbridge just as 
we had crossed. Banda-‘ali, the maternal grandfather of 
Qasim Beg’s son, Hamza, called out to Ibrahim Beg, ‘You are 
always boasting of your zeal! Let’s take to our swOrds!’ 
‘What hinders? Come along!’ said Ibrahim Beg, from beside 
me. The senseless fellows were for displaying their zeal at a 
time of such disaster! Ill-timed zeal! That was no time to 
make stand or delay ! We went off quickly, the enemy follow- 
ing and unhorsing our men. 

{in. Babur a fugiiive before Tarjibal’s men.) 

When we were passing Meadow-dome (Gumbaz-i-chaman), 
two miles out of Akhsi, Ibrahim Beg called out to me. Looking 
back, I saw a page of Shaikh Bayazid’s striking at him and 
turned rein, but Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli, said at my side, ‘ This 
is a bad time for going back,’ seized my rein and pushed ahead. 
Many of our men had been unhorsed before we reached Sang, 
4 miles (2 shar‘i) out of Akhsi.® Seeing no pursuers at Sang, we 

1 - i.e. when Babur was writing in Hindustan. Exactly at what date he 
made this entry is not sure. ‘All was in Koel in 933 ah. (f. 315) and then taken 
prisoner, but Babur does not say he was killed,— as he well might say of a 
marked man, and, as the captor was himself taken shortly after, ‘All may 
have been released, and may have been in Koel again. So that the statement 
‘ now in Koel ’ may refer to a time later than his capture. The interest of 
the point is in its relation to the date of composition of the Babur-nama. 

No record of 'All’s bravery in Aush has been preserved. The reference 
here made to it may indicate something attempted in 908 ah. after Babur’s 
adventure in Karnan (f. 1186) or in 909 ah. from Sukh. Cf. Translator’s note 
f. 1186. 

av 4 >cMnUh. VambSry, gepanzert ; Shaw, four horse-shoes and their nails ; 
Steingass, aupcha-hhama^ a guard-house. 

3 Sang is a ferry-station (Kostenko, i, 2x3). Pap may weii have been 
regretted (f. 109& and f. 1x26) I The well-marked features of the French map 
of 1904 allows Babur's flight to be followed. 
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passed It by andjurned straight up its water. In this position 
of our afeirs there were eight men of us.-Nasir’s Dost 

Khan-qun, Miraa qS 

Naur s Shaham, Sayyidr Qara’s ‘Abdul-qadu 
Khwaja Husaini and myself, the eighth. Turning un the 
stream we Jound, in the broad valley, a good little road far 
from the beaten track. We made straight up the va’llev 
leaving the stream on the right, reached its waterless part and 
near the Afternoon Prayer, got up out of it to level land 
When we looked across the plain, we saw a blackness on it' 
far away. I made my party take cover and myself had gone 
to look out from higher ground, when a number of men came 
at a gallop up the hill behind us. Without waiting to know 
whether they were many or few. we mounted and rode off. 
There were 20 or 25; we, as has been said, were eight 
If we had known their number at first, we should 4 ve 
made a good stand against them but we thought they would 
not_ be pursuing us, unless they had good support behind. A 
fleeing foe, even if he be many, cannot face a few pursuers for 
as the saying is, ‘ Halls enough for the beaten ranks.’ ^ 
Khan-quli said, ‘This will never do ! They will take us all 
From amongst the horses there are, you take two good ones 
and go quickly on with MiTza QnM Kukuldash, ez-ch with a led 
horse. May-be you %vill get away.’ He did not speak ill - as 
there was no fighting to hand, there was a chance of safety in 
doing as he said, but it really would not have looked well to 
leave any man alone, without a horse, amongst his foes In 
the end they all dropped off, one by one, of themselves. My 
horse was a little tired ; Khan-quli dismounted and gave me 
his; I jumped off at once and mounted his, he mine. Just 
then they unhorsed Sayyidi Qara’s ‘Abdu’l-qadus and Nasir’s 
Shaham who had fallen behind. Khan-quli also was left.' It 
was no time to profer help or defence ; on it was gone, at the 
mil speed of our mounts. The horses began to flag ; Dost Be^-’s 
failed and stopped. Mine began to tire; Qambar-^ali got off 

^ In this saying is in Persian ; in the Kehr-IIminskv in 

gone over with its Persian context of the W.-i-B, from 
which the K.-I. text here is believed to be a translation. 
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and gave me his; I mounted his, he mine. He was left. 
Khwaja Husaini was a lame man; he turned aside to the 
higher ground. I was left with Mir^a Quli Kukulddsh, Our 

Foi. 1 1 5. horses could not possibly gallop, they trotted. His began to 
flag. Said I, ‘What will become of me, if you fall behind? 
Come along! let’s live or die together.’ Several times I 
looked back at him ; at last he said, * My horse is done ! It 
can’t go on. Never mind me! You go on, perhaps you will 
get away.’ It was a miserable position for me; he remained 
behind, I was alone. 

Two of the enemy were in sight, one Baba of Sairam, the 
other Banda-‘ali. They gained on me; my horse was done; 
the mountains were still 2 miles (i kmoh) off. A pile of rock 
was in my path. Thought I to myself, ‘ My horse is worn out 
and the hills are still somewhat far away ; which way should I 
go ? In my quiver are at least 20 arrows ; should I dismount and 
shoot them off from this pile of rock?’ Then again, I thought 
I might reach the hills and once there, stick a few arrows in 
my belt and scramble up, I had a good deal of confidence in 
my feet and went on, with this plan in mind. My horse could 
not possibly trot ; the two men came within arrow’s reach. 

Fol. 1153, For my own sake sparing my arrows, I did not shoot; they, 
out of caution, came no nearer. By sunset I was near the 
hills. Suddenly they called out, ‘ Where are you going in this 
fashion? Jahangir Mirza has been brought in a prisoner; 
Nasir Mirza also is in their hands.’ I made no reply and went 
on towards the hills. When a good distance further had been 
gone, they spoke again, this time more respectfully, dismount- 
ing to speak. I gave no ear to them but went on up a glen 
till, at the Bed-time prayer, I reached a rock as big as a house. 
Going behind it, I saw there were places to be jumped, where 
no horse could go. They dismounted again and began to 
speak like servants and courteously. Said they, ‘Where are 
you going in this fashion, without a road and in the dark ? 
SL Ahmad Tambal will make you pddshdhJ They swore this. 
Said I, ‘ My mind is not easy as to that. I cannot go to him. 

Fol n 6 . If you think to do me timely service, years may pass before 
you have such another chance. Guide me to a road by which 
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I,, can go to . The Khan’s . presence' Tf *11 i 

.hew you favour and .induL 

If you will not do it, go back the wav von desire 

would be to serve me well.’ Said they, ^ Would tTr u 

never come ! But since we are here after folln ° 

way we have done, how can we go’ back frim S°V 

will not go with us, we are at your service v.h/r 

Said I, ‘Swear that you speak the truth' 

made solemn oath upon the Holy Book." 

I at once confided in them and said, ‘ Peonlp i, 
a road through a broad valley, somewhere nL 5 hk T 

me to It: Spite of their oath, my trust in them ^ 
complete but that I gave them the lead anH f 11 
to 4 miles (x -2 kuroi we came to the bed fr a " 

will not be the road for the broad val%,’ sa d" Th 

back, saying, ‘ That road is a long way ah^ad ’ h, 

have been the one we were on Ld thev hL ^ really must 

the fact, in order to deceive me. About ha^lf throf ^ 

^ reached another stream. This y 3 . W *' 

been negligent,- it now seems to us that tbe^roZ^tu uT 

broad valley is behind.' Said I ‘What t ° the 

they, • The Ghawa road is certaiLlyl w .‘33' ] 
for Far-kat.^ They guided me for thaJTnd ^ 

the third watch of the night we reached the lamS huu” " 

which comes down from Ghawa. Here BaS 

‘Stay here a little while I look along the Cha ? ™ 

came back after a time and said, ‘ Some men h^e 

that road, led by one wearing a Mughul caT- tSl 

that way.’ I took alarm at these wLi ThlV 

dawn in the middle of the cultivated land "far fem th 

wanted to take. Said I, ‘Guide me to tCe lZn J^ ^ 

day, and tonight when you will have laid hZ ^ ^ 

for the horses, lead me to cross the Kh ■ something 

its further bank- sSl they^ver 33 . 3 “ 

might be hiding.- ‘h' "pland. there 

Banda- ‘all was Commandant in KarnSn ‘There ;c j • 
wtthout food for ourselves or our horses',- he sai^^m^ 

Cf. f. 966 and Fr. Map for route over the Kmdxr-tau. 
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into Karnan and bring what I can find.’ We stopped 2 miles 
(i ktiroh) out of Karnan ; he went on. He was a long time 
away ; near dawn there was no sign of him. The day had shot 
when he hurried up, bringing three loaves of bread but no corn 
for the horses. Each of us putting a loaf into the breast of his 
tunic, we went quickly up the rise, tethered our horses there in 
the open valley and went to higher ground, each to keep watch. 

Fol. 117. Near mid-day, Ahmad the Falconer went along the Ghawa 
road for Akhsi. I thought of calling to him and of sa3dng, 
with promise and fair word, ‘ You take those horses,’ for the\- 
had had a day and a night’s strain and struggle, without corn, 
and were utterly done. But then again, we were a little un- 
easy as we did not entirely trust him. We decided that, as the 
men Baba Sairami had seen on the road would be in Karnan 
that night, the two with me should fetch one of their horses 
for each of us, and that then we should go each his own way. 

At mid-day, a something glittering was seen on a horse, as 
far away as eye can reach. We were not able to make out at 
all what it was. It must have been Muh. Baqir Beg himself; 
he had been with us in Akhsi and when we got out and 
scattered, he must have come this way and have been moving 
then to a hiding-place.^ 

Banda- ‘all and Baba Sairami said, * The horses have had no 
corn for two days and two nights ; let us go down into the dale 
and put them there to graze.’ Accordingly we rode down and 
put them to the grass. At the Afternoon Prayer, a horseman 
passed along the rising-ground where we had been. We 
recognized him for Qadir-birdi, the head-man of Ghawa. ‘ Call 
him,‘ I said. They called ; he came. After questioning him, 
and speaking to him of favour and kindness, and giving him 
promise and fair word, I sent him to bring rope, and a grass- 
hook, and an axe, and material for crossing water,® and corn 
Fol. 117^. for the horses, and food and, if it were possible, other horses. 
We made tryst with him for that same spot at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

^ This account of Mul?. Baqir reads like one given later to Babur ; he may 
have had some part in Babur's rescue {cf. Translator's Note to f. iiBb). 

2 Perhaps reeds for a raft. Sh. N. p. 258, SM auchun bay qdmtsh, reeds are 
there also for rafts. 
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Near the Evening Prayer, a horsem 
direction of Karnan for Ghawa. ‘Who 
He made some reply. He must have b 
himself, on his way from where we had se 
at night-fall to some other hiding-place h 
voice that, though he had been years with 
it. It would have been well if i had rec 
had joined me. His passing caused much 
tryst could not be kept with Qadir-birdi 
all said, Phere are retired gardens in th 
where no one will suspect us of beincr- 
send to Qadir-birdi and have him brough 
idea, we mounted and went to the Kara^ 
winter and very cold. They found a woi 
coat and brought it to me ; I put it on 
bowl of millet-porridge; I ate it and’v 
freshed, ‘ Have you sent off the man to 
to Banda-‘ali. ‘ I have sent,’ he said 
clownish mannikins seem to have aoree'd t 
man to Tambal in Akhsi ! 

We went into a house and for awhile 
sleep. Those mannikins artfully said to r 
bestir yourself to leave Karnan till there 
birdi but this house is right amongst the su 
skirts the orchards are empty; no-one wil 
there.’ Accordingly we mounted at mid-n 
distant orchard. Baba Sairami kept ivatch 
house. Near mid-day he came down and s 
Yusuf is coming.’ Great fear fell upon n 
said, ‘whether he comes because he know 
went and after some exchange of words ca 
‘ He says he met a foot-soldier in the Gate of 
him, The padshah is in such a place ” th' 
put the man with Wal! the Treasurer wh 
pnsoner in the fight, and then gallopped < 
How does It strike you?’ ‘They are all 
said, ‘ you must go. What else can you do ? 
you their ruler.’ Said I, ‘After siirb 
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with what confidence could I go ?’ We were saying this, 
when Yusuf knelt before me, saying, ‘ Why should it be hidden ? 
SI. Ahmad Tambal has no news of you, but Shaikh Bayazid 
has and he sent me here.’ On hearing this, my state of mind 
was miserable indeed, for well is it understood that nothing in 
the world is worse than fear for one’s life. ‘ Tell the truth !’ I 
said, ‘ if the affair is likely to go on to worse, I will make 
Foi. iiS^. ablution.’ Yusuf swore oaths, but who would trust them ? I 
knew the helplessness of my position. I rose and went to 
a corner of the garden, saying to myself, ‘ If a man live a 
hundred years or a thousand years, at the last nothing . . .’^ 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Friends are likely to have rescued Babur from his dangerous 
isolation. His presence in Karnan was known both in GhawS. 
and in Akhsi; Mu^. Baqir Beg was at hand (f. 117) ; some of 
those he had dropped in his flight would follow him when their 
horses had had rest; JahSngir was somewhere north of the 
river with the half of Babur’s former force (f. 112) ; The Khans, 
with their long-extended line of march, may have been on the 
main road through or near Karnan. If Yusuf took Babur as a 
prisoner along the Akhsi road, there were these various chances 
of his meeting friends. 

His danger was evaded ; he joined his uncles and was with 
them, leading 1000 men (Sh. N. p. 268), when they were 
defeated at Archlan just before or in the season of Cancer, i.e. 
circa June (T. R. p. 164). What he was doing between the 
winter cold of Karnan (f. 1176) and June might have been 

*■ Here the Turk! text breaks off, as it might through loss of pages, causing 
a blank of narrative extending over some 16 months. Cf. App. D. for a 
passage, supposedly spurious, found with the Haidarabad Codex and the 
Kehr-Ilminsky text, purporting to tell how Babur was rescued from the risk 
in which the lacuna here leaves him. 
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pages. Muh. Salih writes at length of one 
affair falling within the time, -Jahangir’s occupation of Khu 
jand, Its siege and its capture by Shaibani. This capture will 
have occurred ^considerably more than a month before the 
defeat of The Khans (Sh. N. p. 230). 

It is not easy to decide in what month of 908 ah. they went 
into Farghana or how long their campaign lasted. Babur 
chronicles a series of occurrences, previous to the march of the 
army, which must have filled some time. The road over the 
Kindirlik-pass was taken, one closed in Babur’s time (f iM 
though now open through the winter. Looking at the rapidity 
of his own movements in Farghana, it seems likely that the pass 
was crossed after and not before its closed time. If so, the 
campaign may have covered 4 or 5 months. Muh. SSlih’s 
account of Shaibaq’s operations strengthens this view. News 
that Ahmad had joined Mahmud in Tashkint (f. 102) went to 
Shaibani in Khusrau Shah’s territories; he saw his interests in 
Samarkand threatened by this combination of the Chaghatai 
brothers to restore Babur in Farghana, came north therefore in 
order to help Tambal. He then waited a month in Samarkand 
(Sh. N. p. 230), besieged Jahangir, went back and stayed in 
Samarkand long enough to give his retainers time to equip for 
a year’s campaigning (I. c. p. 244) then went to Akhsi and so 
to Archian. 

Babur's statement (f. nob) that The Khans went from Andi- 
jan to the Khujand-crossing over the Sir attracts attention 
because this they might have done if they had meant to leave 
Farghana by Mirza-rabafe but they are next heard of as at Akhsi. 
Why did they make that great d6tour ? Why not have crossed 
opposite Akhsi or at Sang ? Or if they had thought of retiring, 
what turned them east again? Did they place Jahangir in 
Khujand ? Babur’s missing pages would have answered these 
questions no doubt. It was useful for them to encamp where 
they did, east of Akhsi, because they there had near them a road 
by which reinforcement could come from Kashghar or retreat 
be made. The Akhsi people told Shaibani that he could easily 
overcome The Khans if he went without warning, and if they 
had not withdrawn by the Kulja road (Sh. N- p. 262). By that 
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road the few men who went with Ahmad to Tashkint (f. 103) 
may have been augmented to the force, enumerated as his in 
the battle by Muh, Salih (Sh. N. cap. liil). 

W The Khans were captured, Babur escaped and made 
^ for Mughulistan/ a vague direction seeming here to mean 
Tashkint, but, finding his road blocked, in obedience to orders 
from Shaibaq that he and Abul-makaram were to be captured, 
he turned back and, by unfrequented ways, went into the hill- 
country of Sukh and Hushiar, There he spent about a year 
in great misery (f. 14 and S. ii, 318). Of the wretchedness 
of the time Gaidar also writes. If anything was attempted in 
Farghana in the course of those months, record of it has been 
lost with Babur’s missing pages. He was not only homeless 
and poor, but shut in by enemies. Only the loyalty or kindness 
of the hill-tribes can have saved him and his few followers. 
His mother was with him ; so also were the families of his men. 
How Qutluq-nigar contrived to join him from Tashkint, though 
historically a small matter, is one he would chronicle. What 
had happened there after the Mughul defeat, was that the 
horde had marched away for Kashghar while Shah Begim 
remained in charge of her daughters with whom the Auzbeg 
chiefs intended to contract alliance. Shaibani’s orders for her 
stay and for the general exodus were communicated to her by 
her son. The Khan, in what Muh. Salih, quoting its purport, 
describes as a right beautiful letter (p. 296). 

By some means Qiitluq-nigar joined Babur, perhaps helped 
by the circumstance that her daughter, Khan-zada was 
Shaibaq’s wife. She spent at least some part of those hard 
months with him, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 
A move becoming imperative, the ragged and destitute company 
started in mid- June 1504 (Muh. 910 ah.) on that perilous 
mountain journey to which Haidar applies the Prophefs 
dictum, * Travel is a foretaste of Hell,’ but of which the end 
was the establishment of a Timurid dynasty in Hindustan. 
To look down the years from the destitute Babur to Akbar, 
Shah-jahan and Aurang2:ib is to see a great stream of human 
life flow from its source in his resolve to win upward, his 
quenchless courage and his abounding vitality. Not yet 22, 
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the sport of older men’s intrigues, he had been tempered by 

failure, privation and dangers. 

He left Sukh intending to go to SI. Ifusain Mirza in 
Khurasan but he changed this plan for one taking him to 
Kabul where a Timurid might claim to dispossess the Arghuns, 
then holding it since the death, in 907 ah. of his uncle’ 
Aulugh Beg Mirza Kabuli. ’ 




APPENDICES. 

A.— THE SITE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF 
OLD AKHST. 

Some modern writers, amongst whom are Dr. Schuyler 
General Nalivkine and Mr. Pumpelly, have inferred from the 
Babur-nama account of Akhsi, (in its translations ?) that the 
landslip through which Babur’s father died and the disappear- 
ance of old Akhsi were brought about by erosion. Seen by the 
light of modern information, this erosion theory does not seem 
to cover the whole ground and some other cause seems 
necessary in explanation of both events. 

For convenience of reference, the Babur-nama passages re- 
quired, are quoted here, with their translations. 

MS. Saihun darya-si qurghSni astidin Sadr. Qurghani 

oalandjar austldd wdqV bulub iur, Khandaql-nmg aurunlgha 'umiq jdrldv 
duf. Umar Shaikh M. kirn mum pdy-iakhi qildl, btr Ikl martaba 
tdshrdq-dm yana jarldr sdldt. 

Of this the translations are as follows : — 

(a) Pars, trans. (I.O. 217, f. 36); Daryd’-i Saihun az pdyhd 

0 mirezadu o bar jar balandl wdqi* shuda bd jay khandaq jarhd-i 

‘umtq uftdda, * U. Sh. M. kah dnrd pdy 4 ahht sdkhta, yak du martaba az 
blrtin ham hdzjarhd anddkht, 

(b) Erskine (p, 5, translating from the Persian) : ‘ The river Saihun 
flows under the w^alls of the castle. The castle is situated on a high 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
XJ. Sh« M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside the fort.* 

{c) De Courteille (i, 8, translating from Ilminsky's imprint, p. 6) : 
* Le Seihoun coule au pied de la fortresse qui se dresse sur le sommet 
d*un ravin, dont ies profondeurs lui tiennent lieu d*un foss6. 'U. Sh. 
M. a Tepoque ou il en avait fait son capitale, avait augmente k une ou 
deux reprises, les escarpements qui la ceignent naturellement.* 

Concerning ‘Umar Shaikh’s death, the words needed are 
(f. 6b) 

Mazkur bulub aidt him Akhsi qurghani buland jar austldd mdqi" 
bulub tur. ^Imdratldr jar ydqdsldd airdu . . . Mlrzd jardln kabutar u 
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kabuiar-khana htla auchub shunqar btildl; — * It has been meBtioned 
that the walled-towii of Akhsi is situated above raviiie(s). The royal 
dwellings are along a ravine. The Mirza, having flown with his 
pigeons and their house from the ravine, became a falcon {i.e. died) .* 

A few particulars about Akhsi will shew that, in the transla- 
tions Just quoted, certain small changes of wording are dictated 
by what, amongst other writers, Kostenko and von Schwarz 
have written about the oases of Turkistan. 

The name Akhsi, as used by Ibn Haukal, Yaqut and Babur, 
describes an oasis township, ue. a walled-town with its adjacent 
cultivated lands. In Yaqut*s time Akhsi had a second circum- 
vallation, presumably less for defence than for the protection of 
crops against wild animals. The oasis was created by the 
Kasan-water,^ upon the riverain loess of the right and higher 
bank of the Saihun (Sir), on level ground west of the junction 
of the Narin and the Qara-darya, west too of spurs from the 
northern hills which now abut upon the river. Yaqut locates 
it in the 12th century, at one farsdkh {circa 4 m.) north of 
the river.^ Depending as it did solely on the Kasan-water, 
nothing dictated its location close to the Sir, along which there 
is now, and there seems to have been in the 12th century, a 
strip of waste land. Babur says of Akhsi what Kostenko says 
(i, 321) of modern Tashkint, that it stood above ravines {jarldr). 
These were natural or artificial channels of the Kasan-water.^ 

To turn now to the translations; — Mr. Erskine imaged Akhsi 
as a castle, high on a precipice in process of erosion by the Sir. 
But Babur's word, qurghdn means the walled-town ; his for a 
castle is ark, citadel ; and his jar, a cleft, is not rendered by 
^ precipice.’ Again ; — it is no more necessary to understand that 

^ 1 Until the Yangl-ariq was taken off the Sir, late in the last century, for 
KamangSn, the oasis land of Farghana was fertilized, not from the river but 
by its intercepted tributaries, 

^ Ujfalvy^s translation of Yaqut (ii, 179) reads one farsdkh from the 
mountains instead of ^ north of the river.' 

^ 3 Kostenko describes a division of Tashkint, one in which is Ravine-lane 
ijar-kucha), as divided by a deep ravine ; of another he says that it is cut by 
deep ravines (Babur’s jarldr). 
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the Sir flowed close to the walls than it is to understand, when 
one says the Thames flows past below Richmond, that it 
washes the houses on the hill. 

The key to the difficulties in the Turk! passage is provided 
by a special use of the word jar for not only natural ravines 
but artificial water-cuts for irrigation. This use of it makes 
clear that what ‘Umar Shaikh did at Akhsi was not to make 
escarpments but to cut new water-channels. Presumably he 
joined those ‘further out’ on the deltaic fan, on the east and 
west of the town, so as to secure a continuous defensive cleft 
round the town^ or it may be, in order to bring it more water. 

Concerning the historic pigeon-house (f. 6 b), it can be said 
safely that it did not fall into the Sir ; it fell from a jar, and in 
this part of its course, the river flows in a broad bed, with a 
low left bank. Moreover the Mirza’s residence was in the 
walled-town (f. iio&) and there his son stayed 9 years after the 
accident. The slip did not affect the safety of the residence 
therefore ; it may have been local to the birds’ house. It will 
have been due to some ordinary circumstance since no cause 
for it is mentioned by Babur, Haidar or Abu’l-fazl. If it had 
marked the crisis of the Sir’s approach, Akhsi could hardly 
have been described, 25 years later, as a strong fort. 

Something is known of Akhsi, in the loth, the 12th, the 
15th and the 19th centuries, which testifies to ssecular 
decadence. Ibn Haukal and Yaqut give the township an ex- 
tent of 3 farsakh (12 miles), which may mean from one side to 
an opposite one. Yaqut’s description of it mentions four 
gates, each opening into well-watered lands extending a whole 
farsakh, in other words it had a ring of garden-suburb four 
miles wide. 

Two meanings have been given to Babur’s words indicat- 
ing the status of the oasis in the 15th century. They are, 

^ Babur writes as though Akhsi had one Gate only (f, 112&). It is unlikely 
that the town had come dowm to having a single exit ; the Gate by which he 
got out of Akhsi was the one of military importance because served by a 
draw-bridge, presumably over the ravine-moat, and perhaps not close to 
that bridge. 
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mahalldtl qurglidn-dln hlr shar^l ymraqraq imkub tur, , They 
have been ■understood as saying that the suburbs were two 
miles from their 6s. This may be right but I hesitate to 
accept it without pointing out that the words may mean, ‘ Its 
suburbs extend two miles farther than the w^alled-town.’ 
Whichever verbal reading is correct, reveals a decayed oasis. 

In the 19th century, Nalivkine and Ujfalvy describe the 
place then bearing the name Akhsi, as a small village, a 
mere winter-station, at some distance from the river’s bank, 
that bank then protected from denudation by a sand-bank. 

Three distinctly-marked stages of decadence in the oasis 
township are thus indicated by Yaqut, Babur and the two 
modern travellers. 

It is necessary to say something further about the position of 
the suburbs in the 15th century. Babur quotes as especially 
suitable to Akhsi, the proverbial questions, ‘Where is the 
village?’^ (qy. Akhsi-kint.) ‘Where are the trees?’ and these 
might be asked by some-one in the suburbs unable to see Akhsi 
or vice versa. But granting that there were no suburbs within 
two miles of the town, why had the whole inner circle, two 
miles of Yaqut ’s four, gone out of cultivation ? Erosion would 
have affected only land between the river and the town. 

Again; — if the Sir only were working in the 15th century 
to destroy a town standing on the Kasan-water, how is it that 
this stream does not yet reach the Sir ? 

Various ingatherings of information create the impression 
that failure of Kasan-water has been the dominant factor in 
the loss of the Akhsi township. Such failure might be due to 
the general desiccation of Central Asia and also to increase of 
cultivation in the Kasan-valley itself. There may have been 
erosion, and social and military change may have had its part, 
but for the loss of the oasis lands and for, as a sequel, the de- 
cay of the town, desiccation seems a sufficient cause. 

1 For mention of upper villages see f. no and note i. 
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A.^THE SITE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF OLD AKHSI 

The Kasan-water still supports an oasis on its riverain slope, 
the large Auzbeg town of Tiipa-qurghan (Town-of-the-hill)’ 
from the modern castle of which a superb view is had up the 
Kasan-valley, now thickly studded with villages^ 


B.— THE BIRDS, QlL QUVIBtJGH AND 
BA.GHR1 

Describing a small bird (qush-qma), abundant in the Qarshi 
district (f. 496), Babur names it the qil-quyimgh, horse-tail, and 
says it resembles the 

Later on he writes (f. 280) that the haghri qard of India is 
smaller and more slender than ‘those’ i.e, of Transoxiana 
(f, 496, n. i), the blackness of its breast less deep, and its cry 
less piercing. 

We have had difficulty in identifying the birds but at length 
conclude that the baglirl qard of Transoxiana is Pterodes 
arenarius, Pallas’s black-bellied sand-grouse and that the Indian 
one is a smaller sand-grouse, perhaps a Syrrhaptes. As the qil 
quyiriigh resembles the other two, it may be a yet smaller 
Syrrhaptes. 

Muh. Salih, writing of sport Shaibaq Khfin had in Qarshi 
{Shaibdnl-ndma, Vambdry, p. 192) mentions the ‘Little bird 
(murghak) of Qarshi,’ as on all sides making lament. The 
Sang-lakh ^ gives its Persian name as hhar-pda, ass-hair, says it 

^ C/. f. 1x4 for distances which would be useful in locating Akhsi if Babur’s 
ylgMch were not variable ; Ritter, vii, 3 and 733 ; R^clus, vi, index s.n, 
Farghana ; Ujiaivy ii, 168, his quotation from Yaqut and his authorities ; 
Nalivkine’s Histoire du Khanat de Kokand, p. 14 and p. 53 ; Schuyler, i, 324 ; 
Kostenko, Tables of Contents for cognate general information and i, 320, for 
Tashkint ; von Schwarz, index under related names, and especially p. 345 
and plates ; Pumpelly, p. 18 and p. 115. 

^ This Turki-Persian Dictionary was compiled by Mirza Mahdi Khan, 
Nadir Shah’s secretary and historian, whose life of his master Sir William 
Jones translated into French (Rieu’s Turki Cat. p. 2646). 
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flies in large flocks and resembles the.'baghfl^.'qam, /Of. the 
latter he writes as abundant in the open country and as 
making noise {bdghlr). 

The Sang-lakh (fl iig) gives the earliest and most informing 
account we have found of the bdghrl qard* Its says the bird is 
larger than a pigeon, marked with various colours, yellow 
especially, black-breasted and a dweller in the stony and water- 
less desert. These details are followed by a quotation from 
*Ali-sher Nawd'% in which he likens his own heart to that of 
the bird of the desert, presumably referring to the gloom of the 
bird’s plumage. Three synonyms are then given ; Ar. qiid, one 
due to its cry (Meninsky) ; Pers. sang-shikan, stone-eating, 
(Steingass, sang-khwdra, stone-eating) ; and Tmkl bdg}nr 4 lldq 
which refers, I think, to its cry. 

Morier (Haji Baba) in his Second journey through Persia 
(Lond. i8i8, p. 181), mentions that a bird he calls the black- 
breasted partridge, ii.e, Francolinus vulgaris) is known in 
Turkish as bokara kara and in Persian as siydh-stm, both names, 
(he says), meaning black-breast ; that it has a horse-shoe of 
black feathers round the forepart of the trunk, more strongty 
marked in the female than in the male ; that they fly in flocks 
of which he saw immense numbers near Tabriz (p. 283), have 
a soft note, inhabit the plains, and, once settled, do not run. 
Cock and hen alike have a small spur, — a characteristic, it may 
be said, identifying rather with Francolinus vulgaris than with 
Pterocles arenarms. Against this identification, however, is 
Mr. Blandford’s statement that siydh^slna (Morier’s bokara kara) 
is Pterocles arenarius (Report of the Persian Boundary Com- 
mission, ii, 271). 

In Afghanistan and Bikanir, the sand-grouse is called futurak 
and boora kurra (Jerdon, ii, 498). Scully explains baghltdq as 
Pterocles arenarius. 


Perhaps I may mention something making me doubt whether 
it is correct to translate baghrl qard by black-liver and gorge-noir 
or other names in which the same meaning is expressed. To 
translate thus, is to understand a Turk! noun and adjective in 


B. THE BIRDS QlL QXlYIRtJGH AND BAghrI QARA vii 

Persian construction, and to make exception to the rule, amply 
exemp ihed m lists of birds, that Turk! names of birds are 
commonly in Turk! construction, e.g. qara bash (black-head), 
S'- asi (white-head), sdrlgh-sunduk (yellow-headed wagtail). 

may refer to the cry of the bird. We learn from 
• that the Mongol name for the sand-grouse 

njuporjtm, is derived from its cry in flight, truck, truck, and its 
ra 1 C narne qtld is said by Meninsky to be derived from its 
cry kaetha kaetha. Though the dissimilarity of the two cries is 
agams taking the njupterjun and the qiffi to be of one class of 
grouse, the significance of the derivation of the names 
remains, and shows that there are examples in support of 
n <ing at when a sand-grouse is known as bdghrl qara, it 
may be so known because of its cry {baghir). 

The word qara finds suggestive interpretation in a B. N. 
phrase (f. 72b) TmiibaUning qard-sl, Tambal’s blackness, i.e. the 
dark mass of his moving men, seen at a distance. It is used 
Win indefinite number, e.g. ‘ family, servants, retainers, 

lowers, qara, and I think it may imply a massed flock. 

b^gJirUilng qard-st ham kam dur, [its 
lly _(lit. liver) also is less black], do not necessarily contradict 
e view that the word bdghrl in the bird’s name means crying. 

hnft derivatives; I suspect 

ontordt'"' 


We are indebted for kind reply to our questions to Mr. 

SrR)s. Wtaw): 
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c.— ON THE GOSHA-GlB. 

I AM indebted to my husband’s examination of two Persian 
MSS. on archery for an explanation of the word gosha-glr, in 
its technical sense in archery. The works consulted are the 
Cyclopsedia of Archery (Knlliyatu’y-rdMl I. O. 2771) s-iid the 
Archer’s Guide (Hiddyatu'r-rdml I. O. 2768). 

It should be premised that in archery, the word gosha de- 
scribes, in the arrow, the notch by which it grips and can be 
carried on the string, and, in the bow, both the tip (horn) and 
the notch near the tip in which the string catches. It is ex- 
plained by Vullers as cornu et crena arcus cui immiiitur nervus. 

Two passages in the Cyclopaedia of Archery (f. 9 and f. 366) 
shew goslia as the bow-tip. One says that to bend the bow, 
two men must grasp the two gosha ; the other reports a tradition 
that the Archangel Gabriel brought a bow having its two gosha 
(tips) made of ruby. The same book directs that fte gosha be 
made of seasoned ivory, the Archer’s Guide prescribing seasoned 
mulberry wood. 

The C. of A. (f. 125b) says that a bowman should never be 
without two things, his arrows and his gosha-gtr. The gosha-gir 
may be called an item of the repairing kit ; it is an implement 
(f. 53) for making good a warped bow-tip and for holding the 
string into a displaced notch. It is known also as the chaprds, 
brooch or buckle, and the karddng; and is said to bear these 
names because it fastens in the string. Its shape is that of the 
upper part of the Ar. letter jlm, two converging lines of which 
the lower curves slightly outward. It serves to make good a 
warped bow, without the use of fire and it should be kept upon 
the bow-tip till this has reverted to its original state. Until 
the warp has been straightened by the gosha-gir, the bow must 
be kept from the action of fire because it, (composite of sinew 
and glutinous substance,) is of the nature of wax. 

The same implement can be used to straighten the middle of 
the bow, the kamdn khdna. It is then called kar-ddng. It can 
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be used there on condition that there are not two daur (curves) 
in the bow. If there are two the bow cannot be repaired with- 
out fire. The halal daur is said to be characteristic of the 
Turkish bow. There are three daur. I am indebted to Mr. Inigo 
Simon for the suggestions that daur in this connection means 
warp and that the three twists {daur) may be those of one horn 
(gosha)y of the whole bow warped in one curve, and of the two 
horns warped in opposite directions. 

Of repair to the kamdn-khdna it is said further that if no kar~ 
dang be available, its work can be done by means of a stick and 
string, and if the damage be slight only, the bow and the string 
can be tightly tied together till the bow comes straight. ‘ And 
the cure is with God !’ 

Both manuscripts named contain much technical informa- 
tion. Some parts of this are included in my husband’s article, 
Oriental Crossbows (A.Q.R, 1911, p. i). Sir Ralph Payne-Gall- 
wey’s interesting book on the Cross-bow allows insight into 
the fine handicraft of Turkish bow-making. 


D.— ON THE RESCUE PASSAGE. 

I HAVE omitted from my translation an account of Babur’s 
rescue from expected death, although it is with the Haidarabad 
Codex, because closer acquaintance with its details has led both 
my husband and myself to judge it spurious. We had wel- 
comed it because, being with the true Babur-nama text, it 
accredited the same account found in the Kehr-Ilminsky text, 
and also because, however inefficiently, it did something 
towards filling the gap found elsewhere within 908 ah. 

It is in the HaidarabM MS. (f. 1186), in Kehr’s MS. (p. 385), 
in Ilminsky’s imprint (p. 144), in Les Memoires de Bdbour (i, 255) 
and with the St, P. University Codex, which is a copy of 
Kehr’s, 
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On the other hand, it is not .with the Elphinstone Codex 
(f. Sgi?) ; that it was not with the archetype of that codex the 
scribe’s note shews (f. 90); it is with neither of the 
bdburl ( 2 eis. translations) nor with Leyden and Erskine's 
Memoirs (p, 122).^ 

Before giving our grounds tor rejecting what has been offered 
to fill the gap of 908 ah. a few words most be said about the 
lacuna itself. Nothing indicates that Babur left it and, since 
both in the Elphinstone Codex and its archetype, the sentence 
preceding it lacks the terminal verb, it seems due merely to 
loss of pages. That the loss, if any, was of early date is clear, — 
the Elph. MS. itself being copied not later than 1567 ad. (JRAS. 
1907^ P- I 37 )- 

Two known circumstances, both of earlier date than that of 
the Elphinstone Codex, might have led to the loss, — the first is 
the storm which in 935 ah . scattered Babur’s papers (f. 3765), 
the second, the vicissitudes to which Humayun’s library w^as 
exposed in his exile.^ Of the two the first seems the more 
probable cause. 

The rupture of a story at a point so critical as that of Babur’s 
danger in Karn an would tempt to its completion ; so too would 
wish to make good the composed part of the Babur-nama. 
Humayun annotated the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex 
a good deal but he cannot have written the Rescue passage if 
only because he was in a position to avoid some of its inac- 
curacies. 


CONTEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE RESCUE 

PASSAGE. 

To facilitate reference, I quote the last words preceding the 
gap purported to be filled by the Rescue passage, from several 
texts ; — 

1 The Padshdh-nama whose author, ‘Abdul-h amici, the biographer oi 
Shah-jahan, died in 1065 ah. (1655 ad.) mentions the existence of lacunae in 
a copy of the Babur-nama, in the Imperial Library and allowed by his wording 
to be Babur's autograph MS. (i, 42 and ii, 703). 

2 Akhar-ndma, Bib. Ind, ed. i, 305 ; H.B. i, 571. 



1 IlaL MS. f. ii8&; aushdl hdghdd su aqih kild dur aidl. Bdbur-ndma, 
su dqtb\ water flowed and aushal is rare, but in tlie E..P. occurs 7 times. 

2 guzum dwlql~ghd bdnb tur, B.N. f. 1176, guzum dwlqu-ghd bdrdl. 

^ kurd dur min, B.N. f. 83, tush kiirdum and tush kurdr min. 


THE RESCUE PASSAGE 


Quptum. Bagh goshast-gha 
Dldlm klm klshl agar ym 


(a) Elphinstone MS. f. 896,- 
bdfdlm. Amumblla andesha 
u agar mmg ydsMsd, dkhir hech 

(b) The Hai. MS. (f, 1186) varies from the Elphinstone by 
omitting the word and adding aulmdk ktrdk, he must die. 

(c) Payanda-hasan’s Wdqi^dt-i-bdhurl (I. O. 215, f. 966),— 
Barkhwdstmn ii dar gosha-i bdgh raftani. Ba khud andesha karda^ 
guflam hah agar kase sad sal yd hazdr sal Himr ddshta bdshady 
dkhir hech ast (It will be seen that this text has the hech of 
the Elph. MS.) 

Wdqi^dt 4 -bdburl { 1 . O. 217, £ 79),— 
Barhhwdstam u ba gosha 4 -bdgh raftam. Ba khud andeshldam u 
guftam hah agar kase sad sal u agar hazdr sal 'umr baydbad dkhir . . . 

(e) Muh. Shirdzfs lith. ed. (p. 75) finishes the sentence with 
dkhir khud bay ad murd, at last one must die,— varying as it fre- 
quently does, from both of the Wdqi^dU 

“ (/) KehPs MS. (p. 383-454), Ilminsky, p. i^^,—Qupub bdgh- 

nmg blr burjt-ghd bdrlb^ khdtirlm-ghd kllturdlm klm agar adam 
yuz yll u agar mlng yll tlrlk bulsd, dkhir aulmdk din auzkd chdra 
■ yuq tur, (I rose. Having gone to a tower of the garden, 
I brought it to my mind that if a person be alive 100 years 
or a thousand years, at last he has no help other than 
to die.) 


The Rescue passage is introduced by a Persian couplet, 
identified by my husband as from Nizami's Khusrau u Shlrln, 
which is as follows ; — 

h 

If you stay a hundred years, and if one year. 

Forth you must go from this heart-delighting palace. 

I steadied myself for death {qardr hlrdlm) . In that garden a stream came 
flowing I made ablution ; I I'ecited the prayer of two inclinations [ra'kat) ; 
i having raised my head for silent prayer, I was making earnest petition when 
my eyes closed in sleep .2 I am seeing^ that Khwaja Yaq'ub, the son of 
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Khwaja YabyS and grandson of His Higiiness Khwaja MJbaidn*l-!ali, came 
facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with a large , company .of piebald .horse- 
men He said : * Lay sorrow aside I ;Eliw§,ja {i.e. ‘‘Uba.idiil-lah) 

has sent, me to yon ; he said, We, having asked help for him {i,e, .Babnr), 
will seat him on the royal throne wherever difficulty befalls him, let him 
look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call us to mind ; there will we be 
' present.’* . Now, in this hour, victory ■ and success are on your side ■ * lift' up 
your head I awake !’ 

At that time I awoke happy, when Yusuf and those with himS were giving 
one another advice. * We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seize and bind^ 
is necessary.’ Hearing these words, I said, * Your words 'are of .this aort, 
but I will see which of you will come to my presence to take me.’ I w^as 
saying this when outside the .garden wal.1^. came the noise . of . approaching 
horsemen. Yusuf darogha said, ‘ If we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 
would have gone forward. Now, he has sent again many persons to seize 
you.’ He was certain that this noise might be the footfall of the horses of 
those sent by Tambal. On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me ; 
what to do I did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening to 
find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old (and) came in. 

I saw {kufsdm, lit. might see) that Qutiuq Mull. B arias and Baba-i Parg/iarl, 
my life-devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen, 
twenty persons, were approaching. Having flung themselves from their 
horses,® bent the knee from afar and showed respect, they fell at my feet. In 
that state (haT) such ecstasy (Mh came over me that you might say {goyd)' 
God gave me life from a new source (bash). I said, ' Seize and bind that 
Yusuf darogha and these here (turghdn) hireling mannikins.* These same 
mannikins had taken to flight. They (i.e. the rescuers), having taken them, 
one by one, here and there, brought them bound. I said, * Where do you 
come from ? How did you get news ?* Qutiuq Muh. Barlds said : * When, 
having fled from Akhsi, we were separated from you in the flight, we went to 
Andijan when the Khans also came to Andijan. I saw a vision that Khwaja 
'Ubaidu'l-iah said, “ Babur pddshdW is in a village called Karnan ; go and 
bring Mm, since the royal seat (masnad) has become his possession (ta‘aUuq).** 
I having seen this vision and become happy, represented (the matter) to the 
Elder Khan (and) the Younger Khan. I said to the Khans, “ I have five or 
six younger brothers (and) sons ; do you add a few soldiers, I will go 
through the Karnan side and bring news.” The Khans said, ” It occurs to our 
minds also that (he) may have gone that same road (?).” They appointed ten 
persons ; they said, " Having gone in that direction (sari) and made very sure, 
bring news. Would to God you might get true news !” We were saying this 
when Baba-i Parghdri said, " I too will go and seek.” He also having agreed 
with two young men, (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three days 



^ ablaq suwdr bUdn ; P. suwdr for T. dtUq or dtltq kishl ; htldn for B.N. hila, 
and an odd use of piebald (ablaq) . 

2 masnad, B.N. tahU, throne. Masnad betrays Hindustan. 

3 Hamrd‘Udr% (sic) bir hir gd (sic) maslahat qtld durldr. Maslahat for B.N. 
klngdsh or klngdlsh ; hamrak, companion, for mining btla bar, etc. 

^ hdghldmdq and f. 1196 bdghldghdnldr ; B.N. dlmdk or tutmdq to seize or 
take prisoner. 

® dlwdr for tdm. 

® 1 119, dt-tln auzldr-nl tdshldh ; B.N. tushmdk, dismount. TdshUmaq is 
not used in the sense of dismount by B. 

pddshdh so used is an anachronism (f. 215) ; Babur Mirza would be correct. 





to-day that we are on the road. Thank God ! we have found you,* They 
said for They spoke (altUar), * Make a move I Ride o&\ 

Take these bound ones with you ! To stay here is not well ; Tambal has had 
news of your coming here ; go, in whatever way, and join yourself to the 
Khans I* At that time we having ridden out, moved towards Andijan. It 
was two days that we had eaten no food ; the evening prayer had come when 
we found a sheep, went on, dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same 
roast we ate as much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a five days* journey in a day and two nights, came and entered Andijan. I 
saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) my uncle the Younger Khan, and 
made recital of past days. With the Khans I spent four months. My 
servants, who had gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; 
there were more than 300 persons. It came to my mind (khn), * How long 
must I wander, a vagabond {sar-garddn) in this P^arghana country ? I will 
make seskvch (talab) on every side {dlb).* Having said, I rode out in the 
month of Muliarram to seek Khurasan, and I went out from the country of 
Farghana.2' 


REASONS AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE 
RESCUE PASSAGE. 


" Two circumstances have weight against rejecting the passage, 
its presence with the Haidarabad Codex and its acceptance by 
Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille. 

That it is with the Codex is a matter needing consideration 
and this the more that it is the only extra matter there found. 
Not being with the Persian translations, it cannot be of early 
date. It seems likely to owe its place of honour to distinguished 
authorship and may well be one of the four portions {juzwe) 
mentioned by Jahangir in the Tuzuk-i-jahangiri,® as added by 
himself to his ancestor’s book. If so, it may be mentioned, it 
will have been with Babur’s autograph MS. [now not to be 
found], from which the IJaidarabad Codex shews signs of being 
a direct copy.^ 

[The incongruity of the Rescue passage with the true text has 

^ zdhimn; B.N- ydqln. 

ilminsky *s imprint stops at dib ; he may have taken Mm-dlh for signs of 
lotation merely. (This I did earlier, JRAS 1902, p. 749*) 

® Aligarh ed. p. 52 ; Rogers* trs. i, 109. 

^ C/. 1 635, n. 3. 
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been indicated by foot-notes to, the translation of it already 
given. What, condemns it on historic and other grounds ; will 
follo.w.] 


On linguistic grounds it is a strong argument in its favour 
that Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille should have accepted it 
but the argument loses weight when some of the circumstances 
of their work are taken into account. 

In the first place, it is not strictly accurate to regard 
Dr. Ilminsky as accepting it unquestioned, because it is 
covered by his depreciatory remarks, made in his preface, on 
Kehr’s text. He, like M. de Courteille, worked with a single 
Turk! MS. and neither of the two ever saw a complete true 
text. When their source (the Kehr-Ilminsky) was able to be 
collated with the Elph. and Hai. MSS. much and singular 
divergence was discovered. 


I venture to suggest what appears to me to explain M, de 
Courteille’s acceptance of the Rescue passage. Down to its 
insertion, the Kehr-Ilminsky text is so continuously and so 
curiously corrupt that it seems necessary to regard it as being 
a re-transiation into Turk! from one of the Persian translations 
of the Babur-ndma. There being these textual defects in it, it 
would create on the mind of a reader initiated through it, only, 
in the book, an incorrect impression of Babur’s style and 
vocabulary, and such a reader would feel no transition when 
passing on from it to the Rescue passage. 

In opposition to this explanation, it might be said that a 
wrong standard set up by the corrupt text, would or could be 
changed by the excellence of later parts of the Kehr-Ilminsky 
one. In words, this is sound, no doubt, and such reflex crit- 
icism is now easy, but more than the one defective MS. was 
wanted even to suggest the need of such reflex criticism* The 
Bdbur-ndma is lengthy, ponderous to poise and grasp, and 
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vii. The followers who gathered to him were not ‘more than 

300 ’ but between 2 and 300. ■ w » tVip 

viii. The ‘3 days,’ and the ‘day and_ two nights, and the 
‘ 5 days’ journey was one of some 70 miles, and one rec 

as made in far less time. cn 

ix. The passage is singularly inadequate to fill a gap of 14 t 
16 months! during which events of the first importance occuried 

to Babur and to the Chaghatai dynasty. ^ pghnr’s 

X. Khwaja Ahrmts promises did nothing to fulfil Babur s 

wishes J pcs' am whiie ‘ho- 

be his. It l»h_s as though the 

T-i-' * T/-ntfr»on TIniiirid. success in 

writer saw Babur in Karnan acioss riu u 

Hindustan. 

xi. The style and wording of the passage are not m y 

with those of the true text. 

Other reasons for rejection are marked change in choice of 
the details chosen for commemoration, e.g. when Babur men- 
tions prayer, he does so simply; when he tells a dream, it seems 
a real ona The passage leaves the impression that the writer 
did not think in Turk!, composed in it with difficulty, and 
looked at life from another view-point than Babur s. 


On these various grounds, we have corrie to the conclusion 
that it is no part of the Bdbur-^ndtHCi* 



